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PREFACE. 


rpHE first six chapters of the present volume are com- 
posed from six articles prepared for the Atlantic 
Montlily, and published in that magazine in 1868. They 
attracted quite as much attention as the writer antici- 
pated, and this has induced him to enlarge them, and 
add other chapters. His aim is to enable the reader to 
become acquainted with the doctrines and customs of the 
principal religions of the world, without having to con- 
sult numerous volumes. He has not come to the task 
without some preparation, for it is more than twenty- 
five years since he first made of this study a speciality. 
In this volume it is attempted to give the latest results 
of modem investigations, so far as any definite and trust- 
worthy facts have been attained. But the writer is well 
aware of the difficulty of being always accurate in a task 
which involves such interminable study and such an 
amount of details. He can only say, in the words of a 
Hebrew writer : “If I have done well, and as is fitting 
the story, it is that which I desired ; but if slenderly and 
meanly, it is that which I could attain unto.” 
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TEN- GREAT RELIGIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 

;ntroi)dction. — ethnic and catholic religions. 

§ 1. 01)jpct of the present Work. §2. Comparative Theology; its Na- 
ture, Value^ and prc'sent Position. §3. Ethnic Religions. Injustice 
ofteji (lone to them by Christiau Apologists. § 4. How Ethnic Re- 
li^jions \v(!re rcgardcil by Oliiist and liis Apostles. § 5. Compara- 
ti.'e, Theology will furnish a new Class of Evidences in Support of 
Chdstianity. § 6. It will show that, while most of thfj Religions 
of the World are Ethnic, or tin? Religions of llaces, Christianity is 
Cnthobh*,, or fida])ted to become the Religion of all Races, § 7. It will 
show that Ethnic Religions are Partial, Cliiistianity Universal. § 8. 
It will show that Ethnic Religions are arrested, but that Christianity 
is steadily progressive, 

§ 1. Object of the present Work. 

T he present work is what the Germans call a Versuch, 
and tliG English an Essay, or attempt. It is an at- 
tempt to compare the great religions of the world with 
each other. When completed, this comparison ought to 
show wliat each is, what it contains, wherein it resembles 
the otliei’s, wherein it differs from the others ; its origin 
and' development, its place in universal history ; its posi- 
tive and negative qualities, its truths and errors, and its 
influence, past, present, or future, on the welfare of man- 
kind. For everything becomes more clear by comparison. 
We can never understand the nature of a phenomenon 
whem we contemplate it by itself, as well as when we look 
at it in its relations to other phenomena of the same kind. 
The qualities of each become more clear in contrast with 
those of the others. By comparing together, therefore, 
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the reli^ns^of^ see they agree and 

wherein Ifiey differ, we are al^e to perceive witli greater 
accuracy what each is. The first problem in Comparative 
Theology is therefore analytical, being to distinguish each 
religion from the rest. We compare them to see wherein, 
they agree and wherein they differ. But the next prob- 
lem in Comparative Theology is synthetical, and considers 
the adaptation of each system to every other, to deter- 
mine its i)lace, use, and value, in reference to universal 
or absolute religion. It must, therefore, examine the dif- 
ferent religions to find wherein each is coinidete or defec- 
tive, true or false ; how each may sup])ly the defects of • 
the other or prepare the way for a b(!tter; how each 
religion acts on the race wliich receives it, is adapted 
to that race, and to the rcigion of tlie earth wliicli 
it inhabits. In this department, therefore, it connects 
itself with Comparative (ioogra]>hy, with universal his- 
toiy, and witli etliics. Finally, tliis de])artment of Com- 
parative Theology shows the relation of each partial 
religion to human civilization, and obsm’ves how each 
religion of the world is a step in the ])rogress of liu-' 
inanity. It shows that lioth the positive and negative 
side of a religion make it a preparation for a higher re- . 
ligion, and that the universal religion must root itself in 
the decaying soil of partial religions. And in this sense 
Comparative Tlieology becomes the science of missions. 

Such a work as tliis is evidently too great for a single 
mind. ]\Iany students must co-o])erat(j, and that through 
many years, before it can be com]>leted. Tliis volume is 
intended as a contribution toward that end. It will con- 
tain an account of each of the principal religions, and 
its developiiient. It will be, therefore, devoted to the 
natural history of ethnic and catholic religions, and its 
method will lie that of analysis. Tlie second jiart, which 
may be imldislied hereafter, will conijiare these ditlerent 
systems to show what each teaches concerning the great 
sul^ects of religious thought,— God, Duty, and Immor- 
tality. Filially, it will compare them with Christianity, 
and will inquire whether or not that is cajiable of becom- 
ing the religion of the human race. 
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§ 2. Comjpamtive Tlicoldgy ; its Nature, Value, and present 
Position. 

The work of Comparative Theology is to do equal jus- 
Jice to all the religious tendencies of mankind. Its 
position is that of a judge, not that of an advocate. i\s- 
sumihg, with the Apostle Paul, that each religion has 
come providentially, as a method hy which dilfereiit races 
“ should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him,” it attempts to sliow how each may he a 
step fn the religious progiuss of the races, and “a scliool- 
.macter to bring men to Cllirist.” It is hoiiiid, liowever, 
to abstain from such inferences until it has accurately 
ascertained all the facts. Its first problem is to learn 
what each system contains ; it may then go on, and en- 
deavor to generalize from its facts. 

Cuinparative Theology is, therefore, as yet in its infan- 
cy- The same tendency in this century, which has pro- 
duced the sciences of C()m])arative Anatomy, Com])arative 
Ceograpby, and Comparative Philology, is now creating 
this new science of (Joinjmrative Tlieology.* It will be 
to any special theology as Com])arative Anatomy is to 
.any special anatomy. Comparative 'Ceograpliy to any 
special geography, or Com])arative Philology to the study 
of any particular language. It may be called a science, 
since it consists in the study of the facts of human his- 
tory, and their relation to each other. It does not dogma- 
tize : it observes. It deals only with phenomena, — single 
phenomena, or facts ; grouped phenomena, or laws. 

Several valuable wwks, bearing more or less directly 
on Comparative Theology, have recently appeared in Ger- 
many, France, and England. Among these may bo men- 
tioned those of Max Muller, Pmnsen, Burnouf, Dellinger, 
llardwicke, St. Hilaire, Duncker, F. C. Baur, Ednan, 
Creuzer, Maurice, G. W. Cox, and others. 

In America, except Mr. Alger's admirable monograph 
on the “ Doctrine of the Future Life,” we have scarcely 
anything worthy of notice. Mrs. Lydia Maria Child’s 

* It is one of the saj^acious remarks of Goethe, that “the cigliO'entl/ 
ceatuiy tended to analysis, but the nineteenth will deal with synthesis.* 
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work on the “ Progress of Religious Ideas ” deserves the 
greatest credit, when we consider the time wlien it was 
written and the few sources of information then accessi- 
ble.* Twenty-five years ago it was hardly possible to pro- 
cure any adequate information concerning Brahmanism,^ 
Buddhism, or the religions of Confucius, Zoroaster, and 
Moliammed. Hardly any part of the Vedas had been 
translated into a European language. The works of 
Anquetil du Perron and Kleuker were still the highest 
authority upon the Zendavesta. About the Buddliists 
scarcely anything was known. But now, thongh many 
important Imuncc remain to be filled, we have ample 
means of ascertaining the essential facts concerning most 
of tliese movements of tlie human soul. The lime seems 
to have come to accomplish something which may have 
a lasting value. 

§ 3. Ethnic Belvjionc. Injustice often done to them 'hy 
Chrisiia n Apoloyists. 

Comparative Theology, pursuing its impartial course as 
a positive science, will avoid the error into which most 
of the Christian apologists of the last century fell, in 
speaking of ethnic or heathen religions. In order to 
show the need of Christianity, they thought it necessary 
to disj)arage all other religious. Accordingly they have 
insisted that, while the Jewish and Christian religions 
were revealed, all other religions were invented; that, 
while these were from God, those were the work of man ; 
that, while in the true religions there was nothing false, 
in the false religions there was nothing true. If any trace 
of truth was to be found in Polytheism, it was so mixed 
with error as to be practically only evil. As the doc- 
trines of heathen religions were corrn])t, so their worship 
was only a debasu^.auperstition. Their inlluence was to 
make men worseSpr better; their tendency was to pro- 
duce sensuality, cruelty, and universal degradation. They 
did not proceed, in any sense, from God ; they were not 

* Prof(*s.sor Cocker’s work on “ Christianity and Greek Philosophy,” 
should also be mentioned. 
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even the work of good men, but rather of deliberate 
imposition and priestcraft. A supernatural religion had 
become necessary in order to counteract the fatal conse- 
quences of these debased and debasing superstitions. 
This is the view of the great natural religions of the world 
which was taken by such writers as Lelancl, Whitby, and 
Wafburton in the last century. Even liberal thinkers, 
like James Foster* and John Locke,*f* declare that, at the 
coming of Christ, mankind had fallen into utter darkness, 
and that vice and superstition filled the world. Infidel 
no l6ss than Christian writers took the same disparaging 
. view of natural religious. They considered them, in their 
source, the work of fraud ; in their essence, corrupt super- 
stitions ; in their doctrines, wholly false ; in their moral 
tendency, absolutely injurious ; and in their result, degen- 
erating more and more into greater evil. 

A few writers, like Cudworth and the Platonists, en- 
deavored to put in a good word for the Greek philoso- 
phers, but the religions of the world were abandoned to 
unmitigated reprobation. The account which so candid 
a writer as Mosheim gives of them is worth noticing, on 
account of its sweeping character. “ All the nations of the 
, world,” he says, '‘except the Jews, were plunged in the 
grossest superstition. Some nations, indeed, went be- 
yond others in impiety and absurdity, but all stood 
charged with irrationality and gross stupidity in matters of 
religion.” “ The greater part of the gods of all nations were 
ancient lieroes, famous for their achievements and their 
worthy deeds, such as kings, generals, and founders of 

* James Foster has a sermon on Tlie Advantages of a Revelation,” in 
.which lie declares that, at the time of Clirist’s coming, “just notions of 
God were, in general, erased from the minds of men. His woiNhip was 
debased and polluted, and scarce any traces could be discerned of the 
genuine and immutable, religion of 1181111-0.” 

+ John Locke, in his “ Reasonableness of Christianity,” says that 
when Christ came ‘*men had given theniscdves up into the hands of 
their priests, to fill their heads with false notions of the Deity, and 
their worship with foolish rites, as they pleased ; and what dread or emit 
once began, devotion soon made saered, and religion immutable.” “In 
this state of darkness and ignorance of tbe true God, vice and supersti- 
tion held the world.” Quotations of this sort might he indefmitely mul- 
tiplied. See an article by the present writer, in the “ Christian Exam- 
iner,” March, 1857 . , 
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cities.” "To these some added the more splendid and use- 
ful objects ia the natural world, as the sun, moon, and 
stars ; and some were not asliamed to pay divine honors to 
mountains, rivers, trees, etc.” “ The worship of these deities 
consisted in ceremonies, sacrifices, and prayem. The cere- 
monies were, for the most part, absurd and ridiculous, 
and throughout debasing, obscene, and cruel. The pray- 
ers were truly insipid and A'oid of* piety, both in their 
form and matter.” " The priests who presided over tliis 
worship basely abused their authority to impose on the 
people.” “ The whole 2)agan system had not the least effi- 
cacy to produce and cherish virtuous emotions in the 
soul ; because the gods and goddesses were patterns of 
vice, the priests bad men, and the doctrines false.” * 

This view of heathen religions is probably much exag- 
gerated. They must contain more truth than error, and 
must have been, on the whole, useful to mankind. AVe 
do not believe that they originated in human fraud, that 
their essence is superstition, that thei’c is more falsehood 
than truth in their doctrines, that their moral tendency 
is mainly injurious, or that they continually degenerate 
into greater evil. No doubt it may be justly j)redicated 
of all these systems that they contain inuch which is 
false and injurious to human virtue. Jhit the following 
considerations may tend to show that all the religions of 
the earth are providential, and that all tend to benefit 
mankind. 

To ascribe the vast pbenomena of religion, in tbeir 
variety and complexity, to man as their author, and to 
suppose the wlK)le a mere work of liuman fraud, is not 
a satisfactory solution of the facts lieforo us. That 
priests, working on human ignorance or fear, should be 
able to build up such a groat mass of belief, sentiment, 
and action, is like the Hindoo cosmogony, which sup- 
])oses the globe to rest on an elephant, the clepliaut on a 
turtle, and the turtle on nothing at all. 

If the people were so ignorant, liow liappcned the 
priests to be so wise ? If the peojde were so crednlmis, 
why were not the priests credulous too ? “ Like people, 
* iloslieim’s Churcli History, Vol. I. Cliap. I, 
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like priests,” is a proverb approved by experience. 
Among so many nations and tlirougli so many centuries, 
why has not some one priest betrayed tlie secret of the 
famous imposition ? Apply a similar theory to any other 
human institution, and how patent is its absurdity ! T^t 
a republican contend that all other forms of government — 
the •patriarchal system, government by castes, the feu- 
dal system, absolute and limited monarchies, oligarchies, 
and aristocracies — are wholly useless and evil, and were 
the result of statecraft alone, with no root in human na- 
ture ’or the needs of man. Let one maintain that every 
system of law (except our own) was an invention of law- 
yers for private ends. Let one argue in the same way 
about medicine, and say that tliis is a pure system of 
{j[uackery, devised by pliysicians, in order to get a su])])ort 
out of the ])eoi)le for doing nothing. We should at once 
reply that, though error and ignorance may play a part in 
aU these institutions, they cannot be based on eiTor and 
ignorance onjy. Nothing which has not in it some ele- 
ments of use can hold its position in the world during 
so long a time and over so wide a range. It is only 
reasonable to say tlie same of lieathcn or ethnic religions. 
They contain, no doubt, error and evil. No doubt priest- 
craft has been carried very far in them, though not fur- 
ther perhaps than it has sometimes been carried in Cliris- 
tianity. Ihit unless they contained more of good than 
evil, they could not have kept their place. They partially 
satisfied a great hunger of the human heart. They exer- 
cised some restraint on human wilfulness and passion. 
They have directed, however imperfectly, the human con- 
science toward the right. To assume that they are wholly 
evil is disrespectful to human natnre. It supposes man 
to be the easy and universal dupe of fraud. But these 
religions do not rest on such a sandy foundation, but 
on the feeling of dependence, the sense of accountability, 
the recognition of spiritual realities very near to this 
world of matter, and the need of looking up and worship- 
ping some unseen power higher and better than ourselves. 
A decent respect for the opinions of mankind forbids ua 
to ascribe pagan religious to priestcraft as their chief 
source. 
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And a reverence for Divine Providence brins^s us to tlie 
same conclusion. Can it be that God has left himself 
without a witness in the world, except among tlm He- 
brews in ancient limes and the Christians in modern 
times ? This narrow creed excludes God from any com- 
munion with the great majority of human beings. The' 
Fatlier of the human race is represented as selecting 
a few of his children to keep near himself, and as leaving 
all the rest to perish in their ignorance and error. And 
this is not because they are prodigal children wlio Jiave 
gone astray into a far country of tlicir own acccu’d.; lor 
they are just where they were placed by their Creator. 
He “ has detennincd the times before appointed and the 
bounds of their habitation.” He has caused some to be 
born ill India, wliere they can only hear of him through 
Bralimanisrn ; and some in China, wliere they can know 
him only through Buddha and Confucius. The doctrine 
which we are ()})})Osiiig is; that, being ])ut there by God, 
they are born into hopeless error, and are then punished 
for their error by everlasting destruction. The doetrinc 
for which we contend is that of the Ajiostle Paul, that 
God has “determined beforehand the bounds of their 
habitation, that they should seek the Lor<l, IF haply 'I'HEY 
MAY FEEL AFTEH HIM AND FIND HIM.” Paul tcaclies that 
“all nations dwelling on all the face of the earth” may 
not only seek aiul feel after God, but also find him. 
But as all living in heathen lands are heathen, if they 
find God at all, they must find him through heathenism. 
The pagan religions arc the effort of man to feel after 
God. Otherwise we must conclude that the Being 
without vdiom not a sjiaiTow falls to the ground, the 
Being who never puts an insect into the air or a polyp 
into the water vuthout providing it with some appro- 
priate food, so that it may live and grow, has left the 
vast majority of his human children, made with relig- 
ious appetences of conscience, reverence, hojie, Avithout a 
corresponding nutriment of truth. This view tends to 
atheism j for if the presence of adaptation everywhere 
is the legitimate proof of creative design, the absence 
of adaptation in so important a sphere tends, so far, to 
set aside that proof. 
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The view which we are opposing contradicts that law 
of progress wJiicIi alone gives meaning and unity to his- 
tory. Instead of i)rogress, it teaches degeneracy and 
failure. But elsewhere we see progress, not recession. 
Geology sliows us higher forms of life succeeding to the 
*lower. Botany exhibits the lichens and mosses preparing 
a soil for more complex forms of vegetation. Civil his- 
tory shows the savage state giving way to the semi-civil- 
ized, and that to the civilized. If heathen religions are 
a step, a pref)aration for Christianity, tlicn this law of de- 
greei^ appears also in religion ; then we see an order in 
. the progress of the human soul, — “ first the blade, then 
tlie ear, afterward the full corn in the ear.” Then we can 
undei-stand why Christ’s coming was delayed till the ful- 
ness of the time had come. But otherwise all, in this 
most important sphere of human life, is in disorder, with- 
out unity, progress, meaning, or j)rovidence. 

These views, we trust, will be am})ly confirmed when 
we come to examine each great religion separately and 
carefully. We shall find them always /eeling after God, 
often finding him. We shall see that in their origin they 
are not the work of iirieslcraft, but of human nature; 
in their essence not superstitions, but religions ; in their 
‘doctrines true more frecpiently than false ; in their 
moral tendency good rather than evil. And instead of 
degenerating toward something worse, they come to pre- 
pare the way for something better. 

§ 4. IIoio Ethnic Beligions urre regarded hij Christ and 
his Aimtles, 

According to Christ and the Apostles, Christianity was 
to grow out of Judaism, and be developed iiito a univer- 
sal religion. Aci’ordingly, the method of Jesus was to go 
first to the Jews ; and when he left the limits of Pales- 
tine on a single occasion, he declared himself as only 
going into Phamicia to seek after the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel* But he stated that he had other sheep, 
not of this fold, whom he must bring, recognizing that 
there were, among the heathen, good and honest liearts 
1 * 
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prepared for Christianity, and already belonging to him ; 
sheep who knew his voice and were ready to Ibllow him. 
lie also declared that the Eoman centurion and the Phoe- 
nician woman already possessed great faith, the centurion 
more than lie had yet found in Israel. But the most 
striking declaration of Jesus, and one singularly over- 
looked, concerning the character of tlie heathen, is to be 
found ill his description of the day of judgment, in Mat- 
thew (chap. XXV.). It is very curious that men should 
speculate as to the fate of the heathen, when Jesus lias 
here distinctly taught that all good men among them 
are his sheep, though they never heard of him. The ac- 
count begins, “Before him shall be gathered all the Gen- 
tiles ” (or heathen). It is not a description of the judg- 
ment of the Christian world, but of the heatlien world. 
The word here used (ra edurj) occurs about one hundred 
and sixty-four times in the Xew Testament. It is trans- 
lated “ gentiles ” oftener than by any other word, that is, 
about ninety -three times ; by “ heathen ” four or five times ; 
and in tlie remabiing })assages it is mostly translated 
“ nations.” That it means the Gentiles or heathen here 
appears from the fact that they are re]-)resented as ignorant 
of Christ, and are judged, not by the standard of Christian 
faith, but by their humanity and cliarity toward those in 
suffering. Jesus recognizes, therefore, among thes(^ ethnic 
or heathen people, some as belonging to himself, — the 
“ other sheep,” not of the Jewish fold. 

The Apostle l^u^l, who was especially commissioned to 
the Gentiles, must be considered as the best authority 
upon this (piestion. Did he regard their religions as 
wholly false? On the contrary, he tcdls the Athenians 
that they are already worshipping the true God, though 
ignorantly, “ AYhom ye ignorantly worshi]). Him dociare I 
unto you.” AVhen he said this he was stjinding lace to 
face with all that was most imposing in the religion of 
Greece. He saw the city fdled -with idols, majestic forms, 
the perfection of artistic grace and beauty. Was his 
spirit then moved oiihj with indignation against this wor- 
ship, and had he no sympathy with the sj)i ritual needs 
which it expressed ? It does not seem so. He recognized 
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piety in thei^souls. " I see that ye are, in all ways, ex- 
ceedingly pious ” He recognized their worship as passing 
beyond the idols, to the true God. He did not profess 
that he came to revolutionize their religion, but to reform 
it. He does not proceed like tlie backwoodsman, who 
*fells the forest and takes out the stumps in order to plant 
a wholly different crop ; but like tlie nurseryman, wlio 
grafts a native stock with a better fruit. They were al- 
ready ignorantly worshipping the true God. What the 
apostle proposed to do was to enligliten that ignorance by 
showing them who that true God was, and what w’as his 
character. In his subsequent remarks, therefore, he docs 
not teach them that there is one Supreme Being, but he 
osHumcs it, as something already believed. He assumes 
him to be tlie creator of all things ; to be omniiMcnt , — 
*'the Lord of heaven and earth” ; spiritual, — “dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands ” ; ahsoliite, — “ not need- 
ing anything,” but the source of all things. He says this, 
as not expecting any opposition or contradiction ; ho re- 
serves his criticisms on their idolatry for the end of his 
discourse, lie then states, quite clearly, that the different 
nations of the world have a common origin, belong to one 
family, and have been providentially ])laced in space and 
time, that each might seek the Lonl in its own way. He 
i^ecognized in them a power of seeking and finding God, 
':^e God close at hand, and in whom we live ; and he 
^quotes one of their own poets, accepting his statement of 
God’s fatherly character. Now, it is quite common for 
those who deny that there is any truth in heathenism, to 
admire this speech of Paul as a masterpiece of ingmiuity 
and eloquence. But he ■would hardly liave made it, un- 
less he tliouglit it to be true. Those who praise his 
eloquence at the expense of his veracity pay him a poor 
compliment. Did Paul tell the Athenians that they were 
worshipping the true God when they were not, and that 
for the sake of rhetorical effect ? If we believe this con- 
cerning him, and yet admire him, let us cease henceforth 
to find fault witli the Jesuits. 

No ! Paul believed "what he said, that the Athenians 
were worshipping the true God, though ignorantly. The 
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sentiment of reverence, of worship, was lifting them to 
its true object. All they needed was to have their un- 
derstanding enliglitened. Truth he placed in the heart 
rather than the understanding, but he also connected 
Cliristianity with Polytheism where the two religions^ 
touched, that is, on their pantheistic side. While placing 
God above tlie world as its ruler, “ seeing he is Lord of 
heaven and earth,” he placed him in the world as an im- 
manent presence, — “ in him we live, and move, and have 
our being.” And afterward, in writing to the Poinans, 
he takes the same ground. He teaches that the Gentiles 
iTad a knowledge of the eternal attributes of God (Rom. i. 
ID) and saw him in his works (v. 20), and that tliey also 
had in their nature a law of duty, enabling them to do 
the things contained in the law. This he calls “ the law 
written in the heart ” (Rom. ii. 14, 15). He blames them, 
not for ignorance, but for disobedience. The Apostle 
Paul, therefore, agrees with us in finding in heathen re- 
ligions essential truth in connection with their errors. 

The early Christian apologists often took . the same 
view. Thus Clement of Alexandria believed that God 
had one great plan for educating the world, of vdiich 
Christianity was the final step. He refused to considei 
the Jewish religion as the only divine preparation foi 
Christianity, but regarded the Greek philosophy as alsc 
a preparation for Christ. Neander gives his views a1 
length, and says that Clement was the founder of the 
true view of history.* Tertullian declared the smd to be 
naturally Christian. The Sibylline books were quoted as 
good projdietic works along with ihef Jewish prophets. 
Socrates was called by the Fathers a Christian before 
Christ. 

Within the last few years the extravagant condemna- 
tion of the heathen religions has produced a reaction in 
their favor. It has been felt to be disparaging to human 
nature to suppose that almost the whole human race 
should consent to be fed on error. Such a belief has been 
seen to be a denial of God’s providence, as regards nine 
tenths of mankind. Accordingly it has become more 

* Neander, Church History, Vol. I. p. 640 (Am. ed.). 
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usual of late to relifibilitate heathenism, and to place it 
on the same level with Christianity, if not above it. The 
Vedas are talked about as though they were somewhat 
superior to the Old Testament, and Confucius is quoted 
, as an authority quite equal to Paul or John. An igno- 
rant admiration of the sacred books of the Buddhists 
and* Brahmins has succeeded to the former ignorant and 
sweeping condemnation of them. What is now needed 
is a fair and candid examination and comparison of these 
systems from reliable sources. 

§ 5. Comj^arntive Theology ivill furnish a ncio Class of 
Evidences in Sii][)i)ort of Christianity. 

Such an examination, doing full justice to all other 
religions, acknowledging their partial truth and use, will 
not de])reciate, but exalt the value of Christianity. It 
will furnish a new kind of evidence in its favor. But 
the usual form of argument may perhai)s bo changed. 

Is Cliristiaiiity a supernatural or a natural religion ? 
Is it a religion attested to be from God by miracles? 
Tliis lias been the great question in evidences for the 
last century. Tlie truth and divine origin of Christianity 
have been made to depend on its supernatural character, 
and to stand or fall with a certain view of miracles. And 
tlien, in order to maintain the reality of miracles, it became 
necessary to prove the infallibility of the record ; and so 
we were taught that, to believe in Jesus Clirist, we must 
first believe in the genuineness and authenticity of tlio 
whole New Testament. “All the theology of England,” 
says Mr. Pattison,* “was devoted to jiroving the Chris- 
tian religion credible, in this manner.” “ The apostles,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “were being tried one a week for 
the capital crime of forgery.” This was the work of the 
school of Lardner, Paley, and AVhately. 

But the real question between Christians and un- 
believers in Christianity is, not whether our religion is 
or is not supernatural; not whether Christ’s miracles 
were or not violations of law; nor whether the New 

Essays and Reviews, Article VI. 
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Testament, as it stands, is the work of inspired men. 
The main question, back of all these, is different, and 
not dependent on tlio views we may happen to take of 
the universality of law. It is this: Is Christianity, as 
taught by Jesus, intended by God to be the religion of 
the human race ? Is it only one among natural religions ? 
is it to be superseded in its turn by others, or is it the 
one religion which is to unite all mankind ? “ Art thou 
he that should come, or look we for another ? ” This is the 
question which we ask of Jesus of Nazareth, and the 
answer to which makes the real problem of apologetic 
theology. 

Now the defenders of Cliristianity have been so occu- 
pied with their special disputes about miracles, al)oiit 
naturalism and supernaturalism, and about the inspira- 
tion and infallibility of the apostles, that they have left 
uncultivated the wide lield of inquiry belonging to Com- 
parative Theology. Ihit it belongs to this science to 
establish the truth of (diristianity by showing that it 
possesses all the aptitudes which fit it to be the religion 
of the human race. 

This method of establishing Christianity differs from 
the traditional argument in this: that, while the last 
undertakes to 'prorc (Jliristianity to be true, this shows it 
to be true.' For if we can make it ap])ear, by a fair sur- 
vey of the principal religions of the world, that, while 
they are ethnic or local, Christianity is catholic or uni- 
versal; that, while they are defective, possessing some 
truths and wanting others, Christianity ])ossesses all ; and 
that, while they are stationary, Christianity is progressive ; 
it will not then be necessary to discuss in what sense it 
is a supernatural religion. Such a survey will show that 
it is adfipted to the nature of man. When we see adap- 
tation we naturally infer design. If Christianity appears, 
after a full comparison with other religions, to be the 
one and only religion which is perfectly adapted to man, 
it will be impossible to doubt that it was designed by 
God to be the religion of our race ; that it is the provi- 
dential religion sent by God to man, its truth God’s truth, 
its way the way to God and to heaven. 
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§ 6. It will slmo that, while most of the Religions of the 
World are Ethnic, or the Religions of Races, Christianity 
is Catholic, or adagded to become the Religion of all Races. 

By ethnic religions we mean those religions, each of 
which has always been- confined within the boundaries 
of a particular race or family of mankind, find has never 
made proselytes or converts, except accidentally, outside 
of it. By catliolic religions we mean those wliich have 
shown Hie desire and jiGwer of passing over these limits, 
and becoming the religion of a considerable number ol^ 
.persons Ijclonging to dilicrent races. 

Now we are met at once witli the striking and obvious 
fact, that most of the religions of the world are evidently 
religions limited in some way to particular races or na- 
tions. They are, as we have said, ethnic. We use this 
Greek word rather than its Lfitiii equivalent, gentile, be- 
cause gentile, though meaning literally “ of, or belonging 
to, a race” has aciiuired a special sense from its New 
Testament use as meaning all who are not Jews. The 
word “ ethnic” remains pure from any such secondaiy or 
acquired meaning, and signifies sinqily that which belongs 
to a race. 

The science of ethnology is a modern one, and is still in 
the process of formation. Some of its conclusions, how- 
ever, may be considered as established. It has lorever set 
aside Blumeubach’s old class! tication of mankind into the 
Caucasian and four other varieties, and has given us, in- 
stead, a division of the largest part of mankind into Tndo- 
Euro])ean, Semitic, and Turanian families, lea^ing a con- 
siderable penumbra outside as yet unclassified. 

That mankind is so divided into races of men it would 
seem hardly ])ossible to deny. It is proved by physi- 
ology, by psychology, by glossolo^p^, and by civil history. 
Physiology shows us anatomical differences between races. 
There are as marked and real dillcrences between the 
skull of a Hindoo and that of a Chinaman as between the 
skulls of an Englishman and a negro. There is not as 
great a difference, perhaps, but it is as real and as constant. 
Then the characters of races remain distinct, the same 
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twts re^ppe^tTiDg after iDciny centuries exactly as at first 
We M the same difference of character between the 
Jews and Arabs, who are merely different families of the 
same Semitic race, as existed between their ancestors, 
Jacob and Esau, as described in the Book of Genesis. 
Jacob and the Jews are prudent, loving trade, money- 
making, tenacious of their ideas, living in cities ; Esau 
and the Arabs, careless, wHd, hating cities, loving the 
desert. 

A similar example of the maintaining of a moral type is 
found in the cbaraciteristic differences between tlie German 
and Kelts, two families of the same Indo-European race. 
Take an Irishman and a German, working side by side 
on the Mississippi, and they present the same characteris- 
tic diifeicnccs as the Germans and Kelts described by 
Tacitus and Caesar. The German loves liberty, the Kelt 
equality ; the one hates the tyrant, the other the aristo- 
crat ; the one is a serious thinker, the other a (piick and 
vivid thinker; the one is a Protestant in religion, the 
other a Catholic. Ammiamis !Mai‘cellinus, living in Gaul 
in the fourth century, describes the Kelts thus (see 
whether it does not a])ply to the race now). 

“ The Gauls,” says lie, “ are mostly tall of stature,* fair 
and red-haired, and horrible from the fierceness of their 
eyes, fond of strife, and haughtily insolent. A whole 
band of. strangers would not endure one of them, aided in 
his brawl by his powerful and blue-eyed wife, esjiecially 
when with swollen neck and gnashing teeth, poising her 
huge white arms, she begins, joining kicks to lilows, to put 
fortli her fists like stones from a catapult. Most of their 
voices are terrific and threatening, as well when they are 
(piet as whmi they are angry. All ages are thought fit 
for war. Tfiey are a nation very fond of wine, and invent 
many drinks resembling it, and some of the poorer sort 
wander about with their senses quite blunted by continual 
intoxicaj|ln.” 

Now we find that each race, beside its special moral 
qualities, seems also to have special religious qualities, 
which cause it to tend toward some one kind of religion 

* 111 this respect the type has changed. 
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more than to another kind. These religions are the dower 
of the race; tiiey come forth from it as its best aroma. 
Thus we see that Brahmanism is confined to tliat section 
or race of tlie great Aryan lamiJy wJiich Jias occupied 
Jndia for more than thirty centuries. It belongs to the 
Hindoos, to the people taking its name from the Indus, 
by tlie tributaries of which stream it eiitei’ed India from 
the northwest. It has never attempted to extend itself 
beyond that ])articu]ar variety of mankind. Terliaps one 
hundred and fifty millions of men accept it as their faith. 
It has been field by this race as their religion during a 
•period immense in the liistory of mankind. Its sacred 
liooks are certainly more than three thousand years old. 
But during all this time it lias never coiiHiiutiicated it- 
self to any race of men outside of the peninsula of India. 
It is tlius seen to be a strictly ethnic leligion, showing 
neither the tendency nor the desire to become the religion 
of 'mankind. 

The same thing may be said of the religion of Con- 
fucius. It belongs to China and the Chinese. It suits 
their taste and genius. They have had it as their state 
religion for some twenty-three hundred years, and it rules 
tlie.j|pnions of the rulers of o])inioii among three hun- 
dred millions of men. But out of China Confucius is only 
a name. 

So, too, of the system of Zoroaster. It was for a long 
period the religion of an Aryan tribe who became the 
ruling peo])le among mankind. The Persians extended 
tliemseh'es through Western Asia, and con([iiercd many 
nations, luit they never communicated their religion. It 
was strictly a national or ethnic religion, belonging only 
to the Iranians and their descendants, the Parsees. 

In like manner it may be said that the religion of 
Egypt, of Greece, of Scandinavia, of the Jews, of Islam, 
and of Buddhism are ethnic religions. ■ Those of Egypt and 
Scandinavia are strictly so. It is said, to be sui’e, that the 
Greeks borrowed the names of their gods from Egypt, but 
the gods themselves were entirely different ones. It is also 
true that some of the gods of the Romans were ])orrowed 
from the Greeks, but their life was left behind. They 
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merely repeated by rote the Greek mythology, having no 
power to invent one for themselves. But the Greek re- 
ligion they never received. For instead of its iair humani- 
ties, the Boman gods were only servants of the state, — a 
higher kind of consuls, tribunes, and lictors. The real 
Olympus of Borne was the Senate Chamber on the Capi- 
toline Hifl. Judaism also was in reality an ethnic reli- 
gion, though it aimed at catholicity and expected it, and 
made proselytes. But it could not tolerate uiiessentials, 
and so tailed of becoming catholic. The Jewish religion, 
until it had Cliristianity to help it, was never able lo do 
more than make proselytes here and there. Christianity, 
while preaching the doctrines of Jesus and the New Tes- 
tament, has been able to carry also the weight of the Old 
Testament, and to give a certain catholicity to Judaism. 
The religion of Mohammed has been catholic, in that it 
has become the religion of very diflerent races, — the 
Arabs, Turks, and Bcrsians, belonging to the three great 
varieties of the human family. But then Mohammedan- 
ism lias never sought to make converts, but only snljccts; 
it has not asked for belief, but merely for submission. 
Consequently Mr. Balgrave, Mr. Lane, and Mr. Vambery 
tell us, that, in Arabia, Egypt, and Turkistan, there are 
multitudes who are outwardly Mohammedan, but who in 
their private belief reject Mohammed, and are really 
Pagans. But, no doubt, tliere is a catholic tendency both 
in Judaism and Mohammedanism; and this conies from 
the great doctrine which they hold in common with Chris- 
tianity, — the unity of God. Faith in that is the basis of 
all expectation of a universal religion, and the wish and 
the power to convert other's come from that doctrine of 
the llivine unity. 

But Cliristianity teaches the unity of God not merely 
as a supremacy of power and will, but as a supremacy of 
love and wisdom ; it teaches God as Father, and not 
merely as King ; so it seeks not merely to make prose- 
lytes and subjects, but to make converts. Hence Chris- 
tianity, beginning as a Semitic religion, among the Jews, 
went across the Greek Archipelago and converted the 
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Hellenic and the Latin races ; afterward the Goths, Lom- 
bards, Franks, Vandals ; later still, the Saxons, Danes, and 
Normans. Meantime, its Nestorian missionaries, push- 
ing east, made conx^erts in Armenia, Persia, India, and 
China. In later days it has converted negroes, Indians, 
and tlie people of the Pacific Islands. Something, indeed, 
stopped its progress after its first triumphant successes 
during seven or eight centuries. At the tenth century it 
reached its term. Modern missions, whether those of 
Jesuits or Protestants, have not converted whole nations 
and races, but only individuals here and there. The 
•reason of this check, probably, is, that Christians have 
repeated the mistakes of the Jews and Mohammedans. 
They have sought to make proselytes to an outward sys- 
tem of worship and ritual, or to make subjects to a dogma; 
but not to make converts to an idea and a life. When 
the Christian missionaries shall go and say to the Hin- 
doos or the Buddhists : You are already on your way 
toward God, — your religion came from him, and was in- 
spired by his Spirit ; now he sends you something more 
and higher by his Son, who does not come to destroy but 
to fulfil, not to take away any good thing you have, but to 
adtt to it something better,” then we shall sec the process 
of conversion, checked in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
rcinaugurated. 

J udaism, Islam, and Christianity, all teaching the strict 
unity of God, have all aimed at becoming universal. Juda- 
ism failed because it sought proselytes instead of making 
converts. Islam, the religion of Mohammed (in reality a 
J udaizing Christian sect) failed because it sought to make 
subjects rather than converts. Its conquests over a variety 
of races were extensive, but not deep. To-day it holds in 
its embrace at least four very distinct races, — the Arabs, 
a Semitic race, the Persians, an Indo-European race, the 
Negroes, and the Turks or Turanians. But, correctly 
viewed, Islam is only a heretical Christian sect, and so all 
this must be credited to the interest of Christianity. Islam 
is a J ohn the Baptist crying in the wilderness, “ Prepare the 
way of the Lord ” ; Mohammed is a schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ. It does for the nations just what J udaism 
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did, that is, it teaches the Divine unity. Esau has taken 
the place of Jacob in the economy of Providence. When 
the Jews rejected Christ they ceased from their providen- 
tial work, and their cousins, the Arabs, took their place. 
The conquests of Islam, therefore, ought to be regarded 
as the preliminary conquests of Christianity. 

There is still another system wliich has shown some 
tendencies toward catholicity. This is Buddhism, which 
has extended itself over the whole of the eastern half of 
Asia. But though it includes a variety of nationalities, 
it is doubtful if it includes any variety of races. All the 
Buddhists appear to belong to tlie great Mongol family.. 
And although this system originated among the Aryan 
race in India, it has let go its hold of that family and 
transferred itself wholly to the Mongols. 

But Christianity, from the first, showed itself capable 
of taking possession of the convictions of the most differ- 
ent races of mankind. Now, as on the day of Pentecost, 
many races hear the apostles speak in their own tongues, 
in which they were born, — Parthians, Modes, Elamites, 
dwellers in Mcso])otaniia, Judfca, and Cappadocia, Poiitus 
and Asia, Phrygia and Pam])liylia, Egypt and the parts 
of Lybia about Cyrene, strangers of Borne, Cretes and 
Arabians. The miracle of tongues was a type of the 
effect of the truth in penetrating the mind and heart 
of different nationalities. Tlic rJewish Christians, indeed, 
tried to repeat in Christianity their old mistake wdiich 
had prevented Judaism from liecoming universal. Thejf: 
wished to insist that no one should become a Christian 
unless he became a Jew at the same time. If they liad 
succeeded in this, they would have effectually kept the 
Gospel of Christ from becoming a catholic religion. But 
the Apostle Paul was raised up for the emergency, 'lind 
he ])reventcd this suicidal course. Consequently Chris- 
tianity passed at once into Europe, and became the religion 
of Greeks and Bohians as well as Jews. Paul struck off 
from it its Jewisli shell, told tliem that as Christians they 
had nothing to do with the Jewish law, or with Jewish 
Passovers, Sabbaths, or ceremonies. As Christians they 
were only to know Christ, and they were not to know 
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him according to tho flesh, that is, not as a Jew. So 
Christianity became at once a catholic religion, consisting 
in the diffusion of great truths and a divine life. It over- 
flowed the nationalities of Greece and liorne, of North 
Africa, of Persia and Western Asia, at the very beginning. 
It conquered the Gothic and German conquerors of the 
Poinaii Empire. Under Arian missionaries, it converted 
Goths, Vandals, Lombards. Under Nestorian mission- 
aries, it penetrated as far east as China, and made converts 
there. In like manner the Gospel S])read over the whole 
of North Africa, whence it was afterwards expelled by 
. the power of Islam. It has shown itself, therefore, capa- 
ble of adapting itself to every variety of the human race. 

§ 7. Comparative Theology will prohahhj show that the Eth- 
nic Ecllgions are one-sided, each containing a Truth of 
its own, but being defective, wanting some eorresponding 
'Truth. Christianity, or the Catholic Eeligion, is complete 
on every Side. 

Bralimanisni, for example, is complete on the side of 
spirit, defective on the side of matter ; liill as regards tlie 
infinite, empty of the finite; recognizing eteniity but not 
time, God but not nature. It is a vast system of spiiltual 
pantheism, in which there is no reality hut God, all else 
being IVIaya, or illusion. Tlie Ilijidoo mind is singularly 
pious, but also singularly innnond. It has no history, lor 
history belongs to time. No one knows when its sacred 
books were written, when its civilization began, what 
caused its progress, what its decline. Gentle, devout, 
abstract, it is capable at once of the loftiest thoughts and 
the basest actions. It combines the most ascetic selt- 
denials and abstraction from life with the most ^ oliiptu- 
ous self-indulgence. The key to Ihe whole systeni ot Hin- 
doo thought and life is in this original tendency to see God, 
not man ; eternity, not time ; tho infinite, not tho finite. 

Buddhism, which was a revolt from Ilralimaiiism, lias ex- 
actly the opposite truths and the opposite defects. AV here 
Brahmanism is strong, it is weak ; where Brahmanism is 
weak, it is strong. It recognizes man, not God ; the soul, 
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not the all ; the finite, not the infinite ; morality, not piety. 
Its only God, Buddha, is a man who has passed on through 
innumerable transmigrations, till, by means of exemplary 
virtues, he has reached the lordship of the universe. Its 
heaven, Nirvana, is indeed the world of infinite bliss ; but, 
incapable of cognizing the infinite, it calls it nothing. 
Heaven, being the inconceivable infinite, is equivalent to 
pure negation. Nature, to the Buddhist, instead of being 
the delusive shadow of God, as the Brahman views it, is 
envisaged as a nexus of laws, which reward and punish 
impartially both obedience and disobedience. 

The system of Confucius has many merits, especially , 
in its influence on society. The most conservative of all 
systems, and also the most prosaic, its essential Virtue is 
reverence for all that is. It is not perplexed by any fear or 
hope of change ; the thing whicli has been is that which 
shall be ; and the very idea of progress is eliminated from 
the thouglit of Cliina. Safety, repose, peace, these are 
its blessings. Probably merely physical comfort, earthly 
lim-itn; was never carried further than in the Celestial 
Empire. That virtue so much exploded in Western civ- 
ilization, of respect for parents, remains in full force in 
China. The emperor is honored as the fatlier of liis peo- 
ple ; ancestors are worshipped in every family ; and the 
best reward offered for a good action is a patent of nobil- 
ity, wlilch does not reach forward to one’s children, b«^'. ' 
backward to one’s parents. This is tlie briglit side 
Chinese life ; tlie dark side is the fearful ennui, the moral 
death, which falls on a people among whom there are no 
such things as liope, exj)ectation, or the sense of progress. 
Hence the habit of suicide among this people, indicating 
their small hold on life. In every Chinese drama there 
are two or tliree J^cides. A soldier will commit suicide 
rather than go iqro battle. If you displease a Chinaman, 
he will lesent the offence by killing himself on your door- 
step, hoping thus to give you some inconvenience. Such 
are the merits and such the defects of the system of Con- 
fucius. 

The doctrine of Zoroaster and of the Zend Avesta is far 
nobler. Its centrafthought is that each man is a soldier, 
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bound to battle for good against evil. The world, at the 
present time, is the scene of a great warfare between the 
hosts of light and tliose of darkness. Every man who 
thinks purely, speaks purely, and acts purely is a servant 
of Ormazd, the king of light, and thereby helps on his 
'cause. The result of this doctrine was that wonderful 
Persian empire, wliich astonished the world for cen- 
turies by its brilliant successes ; and the virtue and intel- 
ligence of the Parsees of the present time, the only 
representatives in the world of tliat venerable religion. 
The one thing lacking to the system is unity. It lives in 
perpetual conflict. Its virtues are all the virtues of a 
soldier. Its defects and merits are, both, the polar op- 
posites of those of China. If^ the everlasting peace of 
China tends to moral stagnation and death, the perpetual 
struggle and conflict of Persia tends to exhaustion. The 
Persian empire rushed through a short career of flame 
to ^ its tomb; the Chinese empire vegetates, unchanged, 
tlu:ough a myriad of years. 

If Prahmanism and P>uddhism occupy the opposite 
poles of the same axis of thought, — if the system of 
Confucius stands opposed, on another axis, to that of 
Zoroaster, — we find a third develojmuuit of like polar 
antagonisms in the systems of ancient 1^'gypt and Greece. 
E^ypt stands for Nature; Greece for Man. Inscrutable 
as the mystery of that Sphinx of the Nile, the old 
religion of Egypt, we can yet trace some phases of its 
secret. Its reverence for organization appears in the prac- 
tice of embalming. The bodies of men and of animals 
seemed to it to be divine, d^ven vegetable organization 
had something sacred in it: “O'holy nation,” said the 
Eoman satirist, “ whose gods grow in gardens ! ” That 
plastic force of nature which appears in organic life and 
growth made up, in various forms, as we shall see in the 
proper place, the Egyptian Pantheon. The life-force of 
nature became divided into the three groups of gods, the 
highest of which represented its largest generalizations. 
Kneph, Neith, Sevech, Pascht, are symbols, according to 
Lepsiiis, of the World-Spirit, the World-Matter, Space 
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and Time. Each circle of the gods shows ns some work- 
ing of the mysterious powers of nature, and of its occult 
laws. But when we come to Gi'eece, these personified 
laws turn into men. Everything in the Greek Pantheon 
is human. All human tendencies appear transfigured 
into glowing forms of light on Alount 01ym])us. The' 
gods of Egypt are powers and laws ; those of Greece arc 
persons. 

The opposite tendencies of these antagonist forms of 
piety appear in tlie development of Egyptian and Hel- 
lenic life. The gods of Egyi)t were mysteries too far 
removed from the pojndar appreliensiou to he objects of 
worship ; and so religion in Egypt became juiestcraft. 
In Greece, on the other hand, tlie gods were too familiar, 
too near to the ])eople, to he worsliipped witli any real 
reverence. Partaking in all human faults and vices, it 
must sooner or later come to pa.ss tliat familiarity would 
breed contempt. And as the religion of Egyjit i)erished 
from being kejit away from the pcojde, as an esoteric 
system in the hands of iwiests, that of Greece, in which 
there was no ])riesthood as an order, came to an end 
because the gods ceased to be objects of respect at all. 

We see, from these examples,, how each of the gr^ 
ethnic religions tends to a dis])roportionate and excessive, 
because one-sided, statement of some divine truth or la>j* 
The question then emerges at this i)oint : “ Is Chri^ 
tianity also one-sided, or docs it contain in U sell' a// these 
tniths?” Is it inrs afquc rotinulu.% so as to be able to 
meet eveiy natural religion with a kindied truth, and 
thus to sup])ly the defects of each from its own fulness ? 
If it can be .sliown to pos.sess this amplitude, it at once is 
placed by itself in an order of its own. It is not to be 
classified with the other religions, since it does not share 
their one family fault. In every other instance we can 
touch with our finger the weak place, the empty side. Is 
there any such weak side in Christianity ? It is the office 
of Comparative Theology to answer. 

The po.sitive side of Brahmanism we saw to be its sense 
of spiritual realities. That is also fully present in Chris- 
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tianity. Not merely does tins appear in sucli New 
Testament texts as these: “God is spirit,” “The letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life”: not only does the New 
Testament just graze and escape Pantheism in such 
passages as “From whom, and through wIkjiii, and to 
whom are all things,” “Who is above all, and through 
all, a'nd in us all,” “ In him we live and move and have 
our being,” but the wliole history of Christianity is the 
record of a spiritualism almost too excessive. It has 
appeared in tlie worship of the Church, the liymns of the 
Chuiuh, the tendencies to asceticism, the depreciation 
. ot earth and man. Christianity, therefore, fully meets 
Brahmanism on its positive side, while it till His its ne- 
gations, as we shall sec hereafter, by adding* as full a 
recognition of man and nature. 

The positive side of Buddhism is its cognition of the 
human soul and the natural laws of the universe. Now, 
if we look into the New Testament and into the history 
of the Church, we find this element also fully expressed. 
It appears in all the })artibles and teachings of Jesus, in 
which man is represented as a responsible agent, rewarded 
or punished according to the exact measure of his works ; 
receiving the government of ten or five cities according to 
his stewardship. And when we look into the practical 
working of Christianity we find almosf an exaggerated 
stress laid on the duty of saving one s soul. This ex- 
cessive estimate is chielly seen in the monastic system 
of the Roman Church, and in the Calvinistic sects of 
Protestantism. It also comes to light again, curiously 
enough, in such books as Combe’s “ Constitution of Man,” 
the,' tlieory of wliich is exactly the same as that of the 
Buddhists; namely, that the aim of life is a prudential 
virtue, consisting in wise obedience to the natural laws 
of the universe. Both systems substitute prudence for 
Providence as the arbiter of human destiny. But, apart 
from these special tendencies in Christianity, it cannot 
be doubted that all Christian experience recognizes the 
positive truth of Buddhism in regarding the human soul 
as a substantial, finite, but progressive monad, not to be 
absorbed, as in Brahmanism, in the abyss of absolute being. 

2 
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The positive side of the system of Confucius is the 
organization of the state on the basis of the family. The 
government of the emperor is paternal government, the 
obedience of the subject is filial obedience. Now, though 
Jesus did not for the first time call God “ the Father,” 
he first brought men into a truly filial relation to God. *■ 
The Eoman Church is organized on the fiimily idea. * The 
word '‘Pope” means the “Father”; he is the father of 
the whole Church. Every bishop and every priest is also 
the father of a smaller family, and all those born into the 
. Cliurch are its children, as all born into a family are 'born 
sons and daughters of the family. In Protestantism, also, , 
society is composed of families as the body is made up of 
cells. Only in China, and in Christendom, is family life 
thus sacred and worshipful In some patriarchal sys- 
tems, polygamy annuls the wife and the mother; in 
others the father is a despot, and tlie children slaves ; 
in other systems, the crushing authority of the state 
destroys the independence of the' household. Chris- 
tianity alone accepts with China the religion of family 
life with all its conservative elements, while it fulfils it 
with the larger liope of the kingdom of heaven and 
brotherhood of mankind. 

This idea of ^the kingdom of heaven, so central in 
Christianity, is also the essential motive in the religion 
of E'oroaster. As, in tlie Zend Avesta, every man is a - 
sdldier, figliting for light or for darkness, and neutrality 
is impossible ; so, in the Gospel, light and good stapd 
opposed to darkness and evil as perpetual foes. A epf- 
tain current of dualism runs through the Cliristian Sci^ 
tures and the teaching of the Church. God and 
heaven and hell, are tlie only alternatives. Every one 
must choose between them. In the cun’ent theology, this 
dualism has been so emphasized as even to exceed that of 
the Zend ij^sta. The doctrine of everlasting punishment 
and an ev^j|feting hell has always been the orthodox doc- 
trine in Christianity, while the Zend-Avesta probably, and 
the religion in its subsequent development certainly, 
teaches universal restoration, and the ultimate. triumph of 
good over evil Nevertheless, practically, in consequence 
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of the greater richness and fulness of Christianity, this 
tendency to dualism has been neutralized by its mono- 
theism, and evil kept subordinate ; while, in the Zend 
religion, the evil principle assumed such proportions as to 
jnake it the formidable rival of good in the mind of the 
worshipper. Here, as before, we may say that Christianity 
is able to do justice to all the trutli involved in the doc- 
trine of evil, avoiding any superficial optimism, and rec- 
ognizing the fact that all true life must partake of the 
nature of a battle. 

The positive side of Egyptian religion we saw to be a 
recognition of the divine element in nature, of that plas- 
tic, mysterious life which embodies itself in all organisms. 
Of this view we find little stated exjdicitly in the New 
Testament. But that the principles of Christianity con- 
tain it, implicitly, in an undeveloped forin, appears, (1.) 
Because Christian monotheism differs fi‘om Jewisli and 
Mohammedan monotheism, in recognizing Cod all 
tilings'' as well as God above all things." (2.) Because 
Christian art and literature differ from classic art and 
literature in the romantic element, which is exactly the 
sense of this mysterious life in nature. The classic artist 
is a •noirjrrii, a maker ; the romantic artist is a troubadour, 
a finder. The one does his work in giving form to a dead 
material ; the other, by seeking for its hidden lile. (3.) 
Because modern science is invention, i. e. finding. It recog- 
nizes mysteries in nature which are to be searched into, 
and this search becomes a serious religious interest with 
all truly scientific men. It aj)pears to such men a pro- 
fanity to doubt or question the revelations of nature, 
and tliey believe in its infallible inspiration quite as 
much as the dogmatist believes in the infallible inspira- 
tion of Scripture, or the churchman in the infallible in- 
spiration of the Church. We may, therefore, say, that the 
essential truth in the Egyptian system has been taken up 
into our modern Christian life. 

And how is it, lastly, with that opposite pole of re- 
ligious thought which blossomed out in “ the fair human- 
ities of old religion” in the wonderful Hellenic mind? 
The gods of Greece were men. They were not abstract 
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ideas, concealing natural powers and laws. They were 
open as sunshine, bright as noon, a fair company of men 
and women idealized and gracious, just a little way off, a 
little way up. It was humanity projected upon the skies, 
divine creatures of more than mortal beauty, but thrill-, 
ing with human life and human sympathies. Has Chris- 
tianity anything to offer in the place of this charming 
system of human gods and goddesses ? 

We answer that the fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity is the incarnation, the word made liesli. It is 
God revealed in man. Under some doctrinal type this 
has always been believed. The common Trinitarian doc- 
trine states it in a somewhat crude and illogical form. 
Yet somehow tlio man Christ Jesus has always been seen 
to be the best revelation of God. But unless there were 
some human element in the Deity, lie could not reveal 
himself so in a human life. The doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, therefore, repeats the j\rosaic statement that “ man 
was made in the image of God.” Jewish and ]\[oham- 
medan monotlieism separate God entirely from the world. 
Philoso})hic monotheism, in our day, separates God from 
man, by teaching that there is nothing in common be- 
tween the two liy which God can be mediated, and so 
makes him wholly incompreheasible. Christianity gives 
us Emmanuel, God with us, equally removed from the 
stern despotic omnipotence of the Semitic monothei|0| 
and the finite and imperfect humanities of Olymjfe. 
We see God in Christ, as full of sympathy with man, God 
“ in us all ” ; and yet we see him in nature, pi'ovid^^, 
history, as “ above all ” and through all.” The 
Catholic Church has, perhaps, humanized religion fe^lfexr. 
For every god and goddess of Greece she has given us, on 
some immortal canvas, an archangel or a saipt to bo 
adored and loved. Instead of Apollo and the Python 
we have St. Michael and the Dragon ; in jdace 

of the light, airy Mercury she provides a St. Sebastian ; 
instead of the “ untouched” Diana, some heavenly Agnes 
or Cecjlia. The Catholic heaven is peopled, all the ^lyay 
up, with beautiful human forms ; and on the upper thTono 
we have holiness and tenderness incarnate in the 'queen 
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of heaven and her divine Son. All the Greek human- 
ities are thus fulfilled in the ample faith of Cliristen- 
clom. 

By such a critical survey as we have thus sketched in 
,niere outline it will be seen that eacli of the great ethnic 
religions is full on one side, but empty on the other, 
while Christianity is full all round. Christianity is adapted 
to take their place, not because they are false, but be- 
cause they are true as far as they go. They “ know in 
part and prophesy in part ; but when that which is ])er- 
fect’is come, then that which is in part shall be done 
away.” 

§ 8. Comparative Theology vnll probably show that Ethiic 
Religions arc arrested, or degenerate, and vnll come to an 
End, wkilc the Catholic Religion is capable of a progres- 
sive Developnient. 

The religions of Persia, Egypt, Greece, Pome, have 
come to an end ; having shared the fate of the national 
civilization of which each was a part. The religions of 
China, Islam, Buddha, and Judiea have all been arrested, 
and remain unchanged and seemingly unchangeable. Like 
great vessels anchored in a stream, the current of time 
flows past them, and each year they are turther behind 
the spirit of the age, ai\d less in harmony with its de- 
mands. Cliristiariity alone, of all human religions, seems 
to possess the power of keeping abreast with the ad- 
vancing civilization of the world. As the child’s soul 
grows with his body, so that when he becomes a man 
it IS a man’s soul and not a child’s, so the Gosi)el of Jesus 
continues the soul of all human culture. It continually 
drops its old forms and takes new ones. It passed out 
of its Jewish body under the guidance of Paul. In a 
speculative age it unfolded into creeds and systems. In 
a worshipping age it developed ceremonies and a ritual. 
When the fall of Pome left Europe without unity or 
centre, it gave it an organization and order through the 
Papacy. When the Papacy became a tyranny, and the 
Penaissance called for free thought, it suddenly put forth 
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Protestantism, as the tree by the water-side sends forth 
its shoots in due season. Protestantism, free as air, opens 
out into the various sects, each taking hold of some human 
need; Lutheranism, Calvinism, Methodism, Swedenbor- 
gianism, or Eationalism. Christianity blossoms out into., 
modern science, literature, art, — children who indeed often 
forget their mother, and are ignorant of their source, but 
which are still fed from her breasts and partake of her 
life. Christianity, tlie spirit of faith, hope, and love, is the 
deep fountain of modern civilization. Its inventions are 
for the many, not for the few. Its science is not hoarded, 
but diffused. It elevates the masses, wlio everywhere else 
have been trampled down. The friend of the people, it 
tends to free scliools, a free press, a free government, the 
abolition of slavery, war, vice, and the melioration of soci- 
ety. We cannot, indeed, here prove that Christianity is 
the cause of tliese features ])eculiar to modern life ; but 
we find it everywhere associated with tliem, and so we 
can say that it only, of all the religions of mankind, has 
been capable of accompanying man in his progress from 
evil to good, from good to better. 

We have merely suggested some of the results to which 
the study of Comparative Tlieology may lead us. They 
will appear more fully as we proceed in our examination 
of the. religions, and subsei]ucntly in their comparison. 
This introcluctory chapter lias been designed as a sketch 
of the course wliich tlie work will take. When we have 
completed our survey, the results to whicli we hope to 
arrive will be these, if wc succeed in what we ha^e 
undertaken : — 

1. All the great religions of the world, except Cliristiaa- 
ity and ]\tohammedanism, are ethnic religions, or religioffis 
limited to a single nation or race. Christianity alone (in- 
cluding Mohammedanism and Judaism, wliich are its tem- 
porary and local forms) is the religion of all races. 

2. Every ethnic religion has its positive and negative 
side. Its positive side is that which holds some vital 
truth ; its negative side is the absence of some other 
essential truth. Every such religion is true and providen- 
tial, but each limited and imperfect. 
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3. Christianity alone is a nXripafm, or a fulness of truth, 
not coming to destroy but to fulfil the previous religions ; 
but being capable of replacing them by teaching all the 
truth they have taught, and supplying that which they 
have omitted. 

4. .Christianity, being not a system but a life, not a 
creed or a form, but a spirit ; is able to meet all the chang- 
ing wants of an advancing civilization by new develop- 
ments and adaptations, constantly feeding the life of man 
at its foots by fresh supplies of faith in God and faith in 
man. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

CONFUCIUS AND THE CHINESE, OR THE THOSE OF ASIA. 

§ 1. Peculiaritios of Chinese Civilization. § 2. Chinese Government haseil 
on Education. Civil-iService Exaniiiiatums. § 3. Jjilh and ('h.iracter 
of Confucius. § 4. Philosophy and subsequent Ucvelopinent ot Con- 
, fuciauLsin. §5. Lao-tse and Tao-ism. §6. Reli^dousChaiacter of the 
“ Kin;^s.” § 7. Confucius and Christianity. Character of the Chinese. 
§8. The Tac-])ing Insurrection. Note. The Nestoriau Inscription in 
China of the Eiglith Century. 

§ 1. Peculiarities of Chinese' Civilization. 

I N’ qualifying tlic Chinese mind as prosaic, and ' in 
calling tlie writings of Confucius and his successors 
prose, we intend no disrespect to eitlier. Piuse is as good 
as poetry. But we mean to indicate the ])oint of view 
from which the study of the Chinese teachers should be 
approaclied. Accustomed to regard the East as the land 
of imagination ; reading in our childhood the wild ro- 
mances of Arabia ; passing, in the poetry of Persia, into 
an atnios])herc of tender and entrancing song ; then, as 
we go farther East into India, encountering the vast epicS^ 
of tlie Malia-Bluirata and the Eamayana ; — we mi^ 
naturally expect to find in far Cathay a still wilder fiignt 
of the Asiatic Muse. Not at all. "VVe drop at once fr0m 
unbridled romance into the most colorless prose. Another 
race comes to us, which seems to have no afTinity .'With 
Asia, as we have been accustomed to think of Asia." ' No 
more aspiration, no tlights of fancy, but tlie worship of 
order, dejj|^y, propriety, and peaceful commonplaces^ As 
the peopwpio the ])riests. The works of ConfuclUd and 
his commentators an* as level as the valley of tlieiy great 
river, the Yang-tse-kiang, which the tide ascends for four 
hundred miles. All in the.se writings is cairn, serious, and 
moral. ^ They assume that all men desire to be iiiade bet- 
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ter, and -will take the trouble to find out how they can be 
made so. It is not iliought necessary to entice them into 
goodness by the attractions of eloquence, the charm of 
imagery, or the fascinations of a brilliant wit. These 
^philosophers have a Quaker style, a dress of plain drab 
used only for clothing the thought, not at all for its oma- 
menl. 

And surely we ought not to ask for any other attraction 
than the suliject itself, in order to find interest in China 
and its teachors. The Chinese Empire, which contains 
more than five inillions of squai'c miles, or twice tlie area 
of^ the United States, has a population of fiv'c hundred 
millions, or half the number of the human beings inhab- 
iting the globe. China proper, inhabited by tlie^'chinese, 
is half as large as Europe, and contains about three liun- 
dred and sixty inillions of inhabitants. Tliere are eigh- 
teen provinces in China, many of wliich contain, singly, 
more inhabitants than some of the great states of Europe! 
But on many other accounts this nation is deeply inter- 
esting. 

China is the type of permanence in tlie world. To’ 
say that it is older tliaii any other nation is sayin" 

very little. Herodotus, who has heeii called the Eathcr 
of History, travelled in Egyjit about 450 n. c. He studied 
its monuments, bearing the names of kings who were as 
distant from his time as he is from ours, — monuments 
which even then belonged to a gray anti(|uity. lUit tlie 
fengs who erected those monuments were possibly pos- 
piior to the founders of the Cliinese Empire, rorcelaiii 
yesseis, witli Chinese mottoes on them, liave been found 
in those ancient tombs, in shape, material, and appearance 
precisely like those which are made in China to-day; and 
Iiosellini believes them to have been imjunted from China 
by kings contemporary witli Moses, or before him. This 
nation and its institutions have outlasted everything. 
The ancient Bactrian and Assyrian kingdoms, llio Persian 
monarchy, Greece and Eome, have all risen, flourished, 
and fallen, — and China continues still the same. The 
dynasty has been occasionally changed; but tlie laws, 
Customs institutions, all that makes national life, have 
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continued. The authentic history of Cliina commences 
some two thousand years before Christ, and a thousand 
years in this liistory is like a century in tliat of any other 
people. The oral language of China has contin.ued the 
same that it is now for thirty centuries. The great wall 
bounding the empire on the nortli, which is twelve hun- 
dred and forty miles long and twenty feet Jiigh, "with 
towers every few hundred yards, — which crosses moun- 
tain ridges, descends into valleys, and is carried over 
rivers on arches, — was built two hundred yeai^before 
Christ, ])i'ohably to re2)el those fierce tribes after 
inefiectual attem])ts to com[uer China, travelled wSward 
till tluy appeared on the borders of Europe live hundred 
years later, and, under the name of Huns, assisted in the 
downfall of the Koman Em})ire. All Cliina was inter- 
sected witli canals at a ])eriod when none existed in Europe. 
The great canal, like the gi’cat wall, is unrivalhal by any 
similar existing work. It is twice the length of the Eric 
Canal, is IVom two hundred to a thousaml feet wide, anf| 
has enormous banks built of solid granite along a great 
part of its course. One of the imjiurtant mechanical in- 
ventions of modern Europe is the Artesian well. That 
sunk at Crenelle, in France, was long su])posed to be the 
deepest in the world, going down eighteen hundred feet. 
One at St.- Louis, in the IJnited State.s, has since been 
drilled to a depth, as has recmitly been stated, of about 
four thmisand.* Hut in China these wells are found 
by tens of thousands, sunk at very reiuote ])eriods to ol^- 
tain saltwater. The method used by the (Linese from 
immemorial lime has recently been adojiled instead of 
our own as being the most simple and economical. The 

* Tlio actual depth ic.'U'IkmI in tlie St. Louis well, Ixifurc tlu; «uitci|)riso 
was abandoned, was ;},S 4 IVet on Auj^u^t U, ISOa. Tills wtdl was boivd 
for the list! of the St. Louis (’ountv Insane Asjduni, at the public ex- 
pcn.se. It was (;oiniuenc(!d March 31, 180(5, under the direction of Mr. 
Chailes n. Atkeson. At the depth of 1,222 feet the wafiu* heeanuJ 
.saltish, tlien sulphury. Tin; terjijwi'ature of the water, at the bottom 
of the well, was 10, F. Towanl tlu; end of the work it seemed as 
if the limit of tlie strenf,dh of woo<l sind iron liu<l been reached. The 
poles often broke at point.s two or three thousand feet down. “ Annual 
Report (1870) of the Superintendent of the St. Louis County Insane 
Asylum.” 
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Chinese have been long acquainted with the circulation of 
the blood ; they inoculated for the sinall-pox in tlie ninth 
century ; and about the same time they invented print- 
ing. Their bronze money was made as early as 1100 B. c,, 
^and its jjprin has not been changed since the beginning of 
the Christian era. The mariner’s compass, gunpowder, 
and the art of printing were made known to Europe 
tlirough stories told by missionaries returning from Asia. 
Those missionaries, coasting the shores of the Celestial 
Ihnjnre in Chinese junks, saw a little box containing a 
magnetized needle, called Ting-nan-Tchen, or “needle 
which points to the south.” They also noticed terrible 
machines used by the armies in China called llo-pao or 
fire-guns, into which was put an inflammable powder, 
which }>rodiiced a noise like thunder and projected stones 
and pieces of iron with irresistible force. 

Father JIue, in his “ Christianity in China,” says that 
“the Euro])eaus who penetrated into China were no less 
struck with the libraries of the Chinese than witli their 
artillery. They were astonished at the sight of the elegant 
books printed ra[)i(lly upon a jdiant, silky ])aper by means 
of wooden blocks, the tirst edition of the classical works 
printed in China a])peared in 058, five hundred years be- 
fore the invention of Gutenberg. The missionaries bad, 
doubtless, olbm been busied in tlioir convents with the 
la])ori()us work of copying manuscript books, and the sim- 
ple Chinese iiietho(l of })rinting must have ])articularly 
attraeted their attention. Many other marvellous ])ro- 
ductions wore noticed, such as silk, porcelain, playing- 
cards, spectacles, and other products of art and industry 
unknown in Eur()])e. They Imnight back these new ideas 
to Europe ; ^ and from that time,’ says Abel Eemusat, ‘ the 
West began to bold in due esteem the most beautiful, the 
most populous, and the most anciently civilized of all the 
four quarters of the world. The arts, the religious faith, 
and the languages of its people were studied, and it was 
even proposed to establish a professorship for the Tartar 
language in the University of Paris. The world seemed 
to open towards the East ; geography made immense 
strides, and ardor for discovery opened a new vent for the 
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adventurous spirit of the Europeans. As our own hemi- 
sphere became better known, the idea of another ceased to 
appear a wholly improbable paradox ; and in seeking the 
Zipangon of Marco Polo, Christopher Columbus discovered 
the New World.’ ” 

The first aspect of China produces that impression on 
the mind which we call the grotes(pie. This is merely 
because the customs of this singular nation are so opposite 
to our own. They seem morally, no less than physically, 
our antipodes. Their Iiabits are as opposite to ours as the 
direction of tlieir bodies. AVe stand leet to feet in every- 
thing. In boxing the compass they say “ w^cstnoith ” in- 
stead of northwest, eastsouih ” instead of southeast, and 
their compass-needle ])oints south instead of north. Their 
soldiers wear ([uilted ])etticoat.s, satin boots, and bead 
necklaces, carry umbrellas and tans, and go to a night at- 
tack with lanterns in their hands, being more atVaid of 
the dark than of exposing themselves to the enemy. Tlie 
peo[)le are very fond of fireworks, but prefer to have tlient; 
in the daytime. J.adies ride in wlieelijarrows, and cowjJ 
are driven in carriages. While in Europe the feet are )>ut 
in the stocks, in China tlie stocks are liung round the 
neck. In Cliina tlie family name comes first, and the ]>er- 
sonal name afterward. Instead of saying Eenjamin Frank- 
lin or AValter Scott tliey would say Franklin iJenjamin, 
Scott AValter. Thus tlie Chinese name of Confucius, 
Kung-fu-t.see, means the Holy Master Ivung; — Kung is 
the family name. In tlie recent wars with the English 
the mandarins or .soldiers would .sometimes run away, and 
then commit suicide to avoid punishment. In getting on 
a horse, the Chinese mount on the riglit side. Their 
old wiei^fc kites, while tlie little lioys look on. The 
left haif^Brthe seat of honor, and to keii[) on your hat is 
a sign of respect. Visiting card.s are ])ainted red, and are 
four feet long. In the ojiinion of tlie Chinese, tlie seat of 
tlAnnderstandiiig is the stomach. They have villages 
Avnfeh contain a million of inhabitants. Tlieir boats are 
drawn by men, but their carriages arc moved by sails. A 
married woman wliilo young and pretty i.s a slave, Ind 
when becomes old and withered is tlie most powerful, 
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respected, and beloved person in the family. The em- 
peror is regarded with the most profound reverence, but 
the empress mother is a greater person than he. When a 
man furnishes his house, instead of laying stress, as we 
do, on rosewood pianos and carved maliogany, liis first 
ambition is for a handsome camphor-wood coffin, which he 
keeps in tlie best place in his room. The interest of 
money is thirty-six per cent, which, to be sure, we also 
give in hard times to stave off a stoppage, while with them 
it is the legal rate. We once liearcl a bad dinner de- 
scribed thus : " Tlie meat was cold, the wine was hot, and 
everything was s{mr but the vinegar.” This would not so 
much displease the Chinese, who carefully warm their 
wine, while we ice ours. They understand good living, 
however, very well, arc great epicures, and somewhat 
gourmands, for, after dining on thirty dishes, they will 
sometimes eat a duck by way of a finish. They toss their 
meat into their inoutlis to a tune, every man keeping time 
with his chop-sticks, while we, on the contrary, make any- 
thing but harmony with the clatter of our knives and 
forks. A (>liinaman will not drink a drop of milk, Imt he 
will devour birds’-nests, snails, and the tins of sharks with 
a great relish. Our mourning color is black and theirs 
is white ; they mourn for their ]>ar(mts throe years, we a 
much shorter time. The principal room in their houses is 
called “ the hall of ancestors,” the pictures or tablets of 
whom, S(*t up against the wall, are worshippo<l by them ; 
wo, on the other hand, are only too apt to send our grand- 
father’s portrait to the garret.* 

AtkIivw Wilson Tlip Ever-Viptorions Army, Blackwood, 1S6S ”) 
says that “ tin* C'hincsc people stand niisurpiussed, and pvol»al>ly unequalled, 
in vej'ai’d to the po^se‘'sion of freedom and .self-j;ovei‘nnient." He denies 
that infanticide is eonitJion in t’hina. “Indeed,” says he, “there is 
iiulliiiiff a Clunaman dreads so much ns to die eliililless. Every (’liina- 
^eaii desires tt) ha\ e as large a laiiiily as possible ; and the labors of female 
I'liildreii are very protitable.’' 
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§ 2. Chinese Government based on Education, CiviUSer^ 
vice Examinations, 

Such are a few of the external differences between the 
Chinese customs and ours. Hut the most essential pecu- 
liarity of this nation is the high value which tlu‘y attrilmte 
to knowledge, and the distinctions and rewards which they 
bestow on scholarship. All the civil otlices in the Eni})ire 
are given as rewards of literary merit. The government, 
indeed, is called a com])lete despotism, and tlie emjierori.s 
said to have al)solute authority. He is not bound by any 
written constitution, indeed; but the juiblic o})ini<)n of 
the land holds him, nevertlielessy-to a strict responsibility. 
He, no less than Ids peo])le, is ]K)iind by a law higher 
than that of any private will, — the autluuity of cust»)m. 
For, in Cldna, more than anywhere else, “ what is gray 
with age l)ecomes religion.” The autliority of the em- 
peror is simply authority to govern according to the 
ancient usages of tlie country, and wlienever tlu;.se are 
persistently violated, a revolution takes jdace and tlie 
dynasty is clianged. Hut a revolutitm in (hina (dianges 
nothing but tlie piuson of the monarch ; the unwritten 
constitution of old usjiges nunains in full force. “ A prin- 
ciple as old as the iiKinarchy,” .says Du Ifalde, 'hs thi«, 
that the state is a largn family, and the emperor is in the 
place of both father and motlu*!*. He must govern his 
])eople with affection and goodne.ss ; he must attend to .the 
smallest matters which coiu'ern their hajipiness. "Wlieii 
he is not su])])o.sed to have tlii.s sentiment, he soon d().ses 
his hold on the rm'erence of the j>eople, ami his throne 
becomes insecure*.” The (‘m]H*ror, therefore, is always 
studying how to juvserve. this re])utation. AVhen tit jirov- 
ince is alllicted by famine, inundation, or any other calam- 
ity, he shuts himself in lirs palac<*, fa.sfs, and publishes 
decrees to redeye it of ta.xe.s and afford it aid. 

The true ptwer of the govei’nmmit i.s in the literary 
class. Tlie government, though nominally a mons^fiOty, is 
really an aristocracy. Hut it is not an aristocracy of 
birth, like that of England, for the humblest man s son 
call obtain a place in it ; neither is it an aristocracy of 
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wealth, like ours in the United States, nor a military aris- 
tocracy, like tliat ot* liussia, nor an aristocracy of priests, 
like that of ancient Egypt, and of some modern countries, 
— as, for instance, that oi‘ Paraguay under the Jesuits, or 
jihat of the Sandwich Islands under the Protestant mis- 
sionaries ; but it is a literary aristocracy. 

The civil officers in China are called mandarins. They 
are chosen from the three degrees of learned men, who 
may be called the l>ac]ielors, licentiates, and doctors. All 
persons may be candidates for the first degree, except 
three excluded classes, — boatmen, barbers, and actors. 
The candidates are examined by the governors of tlieir 
own towns. Of those approved, a few'are selected after 
another examination. These again are' examined by an 
officer who makes a circuit once in three years for that 
purpose. They are ])laced alone in little rooms or closets, 
with pencils, ink, and paper, and a subject is given them 
to'writc ii])on. Out of some four hundred candidates fif- 
teen may be selected, who receive the lowest degree. There 
is another triennial examination for the second degree, 
at which a small number of the bachelors are promoted. 
The examination for the highest degree, that of doctor, is 
held at Ikdvin only, when some three humlred are taken 
out of five tlauisand. These are (’ajiable of receiving 
the highest offices. Whenever a vacancy occurs, one of 
those who have received a degree is taken by lot from 
the few senior names. Put a few years since, there were 
five thousand of the higlu'st rank, and twenty-seven 
thousand of the second rank, who had not received em- 
l>loyment. 

The subjects upon which the candidates arc examined, 
and the methods of tlie.se examinations, are thus described 
in the Shangliae Almanac (PSr)2).* 

^ The examinations for the degree of Kenjin (or licen- 
tiate) takes place at the ]U'incii>al city of each province 
once in three years. The average number of bachelors in 
the large province of Keang-Naii (which contains seventy 
Diillions of inhabitants) is twenty thousand, out of whom 

<1 who warrants the correctness of the account. 

The CliMse and their Kebellions,” p. 404 . 
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only about two hundred ‘Succeed. Sixty-five mandarins 
are deputed fur this examination, besides subordinate 
officials. The two chief exaininei’s are sent from Pekin. 
Wlien the candidates enter the examination hall they are 
searched for books or manuscripts, whicli might assist, 
them ill writing their essays. This j^recaution is not su-' 
perfluous, fur many jilans have been invented tu enable 
mediocre people to pass. Sometimes a tliin book, ])riuted 
on very small type from copperplates, is slipped into a 
hole in the sole of the shoe. Put persons detected in such 
practices are ruined for life. In a list of one hundred and 
forty-four successful candidates, in PSdl, thirteen were over 
forty years of age, and one under fourteen years ; seven 
were under twenty ; and all, to siu^eeed, must have known 
by heart the whole of the Sacred Pooks, besides being well 
read in history. 

Three sets of themes are given, each occupying two days 
and a niglit, and until that time is exjured no oiue-is 
allowed to leave his ai)artmeut, whiidi is scarcely large 
enough to sleep in. The essays must not contiiin more 
than seven hundred characters, and no erasure or correc- 
tion is allowed. On the first days the themes are taken 
from the Four Pooks ; on the next, from the older classics ; 
on the last, miscellaneous (piestions are given. The tliemes 
are such as these : “ (dioo-tsze, in comnienling on the Shoo- 
King, made use of f(jur authors, who sometim(‘s say too^ 
much, at dtlier times too little; sometimes tlieir explana- 
tions are forced, at otlau' times too ornament a 1. What 
have you to observe on them?” “ (’hinshow had great 
abilities tor historic writing. In his Three Kingdoms he 
has depreciated (fiiou-ko-hning, and made very light of E 
and E, two other celebrated characteiu What is it that 
lie says of them ? ” 

Tlie.se pulilie-scrviee examinations are conducted with 
tlie greatest impartiality. They were estaldislied about a 
thousand yejjwago, and have been gradually improved 
during the iniervening time. They form the basis of 
the whole system of Chinese government. They make a 
good education universally d(‘sirable, as tlie ])()()rest man 
may see his so^,thus advanced to the liighest yositiou. 
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All of the liundreds of thousands who prepare to compete 
are obliged to know the whole system of Confucius, to 
commit to memory all his moral doctrines, and to be- 
come larniliar with all the traditional wisdom of the laud. 
J'hus a ])iiblic opinion in favor of existing institutions and 
the fundamental ideas of Chinese government is continu- 
ally created anew. 

What an immense advantage it would be to our own 
country if we should adopt this institution of China! 
Instead of making oHices the prize of impudence, political 
management, and party services, let them be competed for 
•by all who consider themselves rpialified. Let all otfices 
now given by ap])ointmeiit be hereafter bestowed on those 
who show themselves best qualified to perform the duties. 
Each class of ottices would of course require a different 
kind of examination. For some, ])hysical culture as well as 
mental might be re<[uired. rer-sons who wished diplomatic 
situations sliould be pre])ared in a knowledge of foreign 
languages as w(>ll as of international law. All should be 
examined on the Constitution and history of the United 
States. Candidates for the rost-Ollice Department .should 
lie good co])yists, (piick at arithmetic, and acquainted with 
boq|£-keej)ing. It is true that we cannot by an examina- 
tiqiH obtain a 0(‘rtain knowledge of moral qualitie.s ; but 
inJIstry, accuracy, tid(dity in work wouhl certainly show 
theniselves. A change from the ]U‘csent corru])t and cor- 
rupting system of appointments to that of competitive 
examinations w’ould do more just now for our country 
than any otlicr measure of reconstruction whicL can be 
]>ro])osed. The ptu-iaanencc of Chinese institutions is be- 
lieved,* by those who know best, to result from the influ- 
ence of the literary class. Literature is naturally con- 
servative ; the tone of the literature .studied is eminently 
oonservativ(' ; and the most intelligent men in the em})ire 
are personally interested in the continuance of the insti- 
tutions under which they hope to attain position and 
fortune. 

The highest civil offices are scats at the great tribunals 
<^»r boards, and the positions of viceroys, or governors, of 
the eighteen provinces. 
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The boards are : — 

Ly Pou, Board of Appointment of Mandarins. 

Hou Poll, Board of Finance. 

Lee Pou, Board of Ceremonies. 

Ping Pou, Board of War. 

Fling Pou, Board of Criminal Justice. 

Kong Pou, Board of Works, — canals, bridges, &:c. 

The members of these boards, u’ith their councillors 
and subordinates, amount to twelve hundred ollicers. 
Then there is the Board of Doctors of the Han Lin Col- 
lege, who have cliarge of tlie arcliives, history of tlie em- 
pire, «kc. ; and the Board of Censors, wlio are the highest 
mandarins, and have a peculiar oilice. Tlieir duty is to 
stand between the people and the mandarins, and between 
the people and the ein])cror, and even rebuke the latter 
if they lind him doing wrong. This is lalher a ])erilous 
duty, but it is often fa itl dully jierlbrmed. A etuisor, who 
went to tell the emperor of some faults, took his (‘otlin 
with him, and left it at the door of the ])alace. Two cen- 
sors remonstrated uitli a late e.m]»eror on the ex]M‘nses of 
his 2)alace, specilying tlie sums ns(‘le.ssly lavi.>li(‘d for ])er- 
fiinies and flowers for his conculanes, and stating that a 
million of taels of silver might be .su\ed for the poor^by 
reducing these exjumses. Sung, the. commissioner 
attendiul Lord ]\la(‘ailney, remonstrated with tlu^ Fan] 
Kiaking 'on his attachment to play-actors and sfcr^g 
drink, which degraded him in the eyes of the. j>eojde. "The 
emperor, highly iiTilat(Hl, asked him what punishment he 
deserved fr)r Ids insohmee. “Quartering,” said Sung. 
“Choose another,” said tlui emp(‘ror. “Lot me be Ix;- 
head(;d.” “('lioose again,” said the em]K*ror; and Sung 
asked to he strangled. The next day the emperor u])- 
pointed him governor of a distant province, — afraid to 
punish him for the faithful disehargt* ol’ his duty, but glad 
to have him at a distance. Many such anccdutes are re- 
lated, showing tliat tlicue is souiemoml eouiage in China. 

The governor of a ])rovince, or viceroy, lias ^eat ])owcr. 
He also i.s chosen from among the maiularin.s in the way 
descrihed. The only limitations of Ids jjowor ai’o the.se : 
he is bound to make a full report every tJiree years of th^ 
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affairs of the province, and give in it an account of his own 
faults, and if he omits any, and they are discovered in 
other ways, he is punished by degradation, bambooing, or 
death. It is the right of any subject, however humble, to 
ceinplain to the emperor liimself against any ofilcer, how- 
ever lugh ; and for this purpose a large drum is placed at 
one of the palace gates. Whoever strikes it has his case 
examined under the emperor’s eye, and if he has been 
wronged, his wrongs are redressed, but if he has coni- 
])lained unnecessarily, he is severely punished. Imperial 
visitors, sent by tlie Board of Consol's, may suddenly ar- 
rive at any time to examine the concerns of a province; 
and a governor or other public otticer who is caught trip- 
ping is imm(‘diately reported and punished. 

Tims the ])olitical institutions of China are built on lit- 
erature. Knowledge is the road to power and wealth. 
All the talent and kilowledgo of the nation are interested 
in the sup])ort of institutions wliich give to them either 
power or the hope of it. And these institutions work 
well. The machiiierv is simple, but it produces a vast 
rnnount of liappiness and domestic virtue. While in most 
])aus of Asia the jieople are o])j>ressed by petty tyrants, 

f i ground down by taxes, — wliile they have no motive 
niprove their condition, siu(*e every advance will only 
>osc them to gr(*ater extortion, — the peo[)le of China 
are industrious and hap])y. In no part of the world has 
agriculture been carrieil to such perfection. Every piece 
ot ground in the cultivated parts of the em])ire, oxccj^t 
those portions devoted to ancestral monuments, is made 
to yiuld two or three cro]KS annually, by the careful tillage 
bestowed on it. TIio ceremony of opening the soil at the 
beginning of the year, at which the emperor otliciates, 
originated two thousand years ago. Farms are small, — 
of one or two acres, — and each family raises on its farm 
all that it consumes. 8ilk ami Cfdtoii are cultivated and 


inanulactured in families, each man s])inning, weaving, 
ami dyeing his own wid). In the inaimtindure of ])orce- 
lain, on the contrary, the division of labor is carried very 
bm. The best is made at the village of Kiangsec, which 
ooutains a million of inhabitants. Seventy hands are 
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sometimes employed on a single cup. The Chinese are 
very skilful in working horn and ivory. Large lanterns 
are made of horn, transparent and without a flaw. At 
Birmingliam men have tried witli machines to cut ivory 
in the same manner as the Chinese, and have failed. 

§ 3. Life and Character of Confucius. 

Of this nation the great teacher for twenty-three cen- 
turies has been Confucius. He was ])orn 551 B. c., and 
was contemporary with the Tanpiins, Pythagoras, and Cy- 
rus. About his time occurred the return of the Jews from 
Babylon and the invasion of Oroece by Xerxes. His 
descendants have always enjoyed high ])rivileges, and 
there are now some lurty tliousand of them in CJiina, 
seventy generations and more removed from their great 
ancestor. His is tlie oldest family in the world, unless 
we consider the Jew.s as a single linnily descended from 
Abraham. His influence, tlirough liis writings, on tlie 
minds of so many millions of human beings is greater than 
that of any man who ever lived, excepting the writers of 
the Bible; and in saying this we do not forget the names 
of ;Mr)hammed, Aristotle, St. Augustine, and Luther. Jb 
far as we can see, it is the influence of Confucius ^vh||t 
has maintsiined, though probably not originated, in ChifU^ 
that ])r'ofound reAau'ence for ])arents, that strong fam%' 
affection, tied love of order, that regard for knowledge an<l 
deference for literary men, wliich {ire fundamental jiilnci- 
ples underlying all the Chinese institutions. His mihnte 
and practical system of morals, studied as it is by til the 
learned, and constituting the sum of knowledge a&d tlie 
princi])le of government in China, has exerted an^‘i^xerl'^ 
an influence on that inniiinerahlc poojJe wliiiA' it \'^ 
impossible || estimate, but which makes us adthire the 
power wbic ^ znw emanate from a single soul. 

To exert such an influence rcciuires greatness. If the 
tree is to be known liy its fruits, Confucius must have been 
one of the master minds of our race. The supposition 
that a man of low mom Is or small intellect, an imjiotor 
or an enthusiast, could influence the world, is a*- theory 
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which is an insult to human nature. The time for such 
theories has happily gone by. We now know tliat nothing 
can come of nothing, — that a fire of straw may make a 
bright blaze, but must necessarily soon go out. A light 
which illuminates centuries must be more than an i^iis 
fatuus. Accordingly we should approach Confucius with 
respect, and expect to find something good and wise in 
his writings. It is only a loving spirit which will enalile 
us to penetrate the difliculties which surround the stud}', 
and to apprehend something of the true genius of the 
man and liis teachings. As there is no iiiimediate dan- 
.ger of becoming his followers, we can see no objections to 
such a course, which also ap))ears to lie a species of men- 
tal hospitality, eminently in accordance with the spirit of 
our own JMaster. 

Contucius belongs to that small company of select ones 
whose lives ha\’e been devoted to the moral elevation of 
their fellow-men. Among tliem he .stands liigh, ibr he 
sought to imjilaiit the purest prineijiles of religion and 
morals in the character of the whole jieojile, and succeeded 
in doing it. To show that this was liis jiurpose it will 
be necessary to give a brief sketch of his life. 

His ancestors were eminent statesmen and soldiers in 


f ^mall country of Loo, then an inde])endent kingdom, 
a Chinese province. The year of his birth was that 
which Cyrus became king of Persia. His father, one 
of the highest ollicers of the kingdom, and a brave soldier, 
died when Confucius was three 3Tars old. He was a 
studious boy, and when fifteen years old had studied the 
five sacred books called Kings. He was married at the 
^^ge of nineteen, and bad only one son by bis only wife. 
This Son died biifore Confucius, leaving as his posterity a 
single grandchild, from whom the great multitudes of his 
descendants now in China were derived. This graiid.soii 
^vas second only to Confucius in wisdom, and was the 
teacher of the illustrious ^lencius. 


The first part of tlie life of Confucius was sj^ent in at- 
tempting to reform the ahii.ses of society by means of the 
official actions wdiich he held, by his infiuence with juinces, 
and by travelling and intercourse with men. The second 
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period was that in wliich he was recalled from his travels 
to become a minister in his native country, the kingdom 
of Loo. Here he applied his theories of government, and 
tested their practicability, lie was then fifty years old. 
His success was soon ai>parent in the growing prosperity 
of the whole people. Instead of the tyranny which be- 
fore prevailed, they were now ruled according to his idea 
of good government, — that of the father of a family. 
Confidence was restored to tlie public mind, and all good 
influences followed. Hut the tree was not yet ‘deeply 
enough rooted to resist accidents, and all liis wise arrange- 
ments were suddenly overthrown l)y the ca[)rice ol* the , 
monarch, wlio, tired of the aiLstere virtue of Confucius, 
suddenly ])luiiged into a career of dissi])ation. Conlucius 
resigneti his ollice, and again became a wanderer, but now 
witii a new motive. He had before travelled to li‘arn, 
now he travelled to teach. He colhicted discij>les around 
him, and, no longer seeking to gain the ear of princes, - lie 
diffused his id(?as among the common people hy means of 
his disciples, whom he .sent out everywhere to communi- 
cate Ids doctrines. So, amid many vicissitudes of out- 
ward fortune, he lived till lie was .seventy-three y(‘{irs old. 
In the last years of Ids life lu‘ occu])ied himself in ])ub- 
lishing his works, and in editing the Sacred Looks. 
disciph;s had become very numerous, historians L*stim® 
ing them at thraj thousand, of whom live hundred liSt 
{ittained to official station, .seventy-two had penetrated 
deeply into his sy.stem, and ten, of the highest elass of 
mind and cliaracter, were continually near Ids ]>ersoii. ( )f 
the.se Ilwiiy was es})ecially valued by him, as having early 
attained siqierior virtue, lie frecjiumtly referred to him 
in Ids conversations. “ I saw him continually advance,” 
said he, “hut 1 never saw him stop in the ])atli of knowl- 
edge.” Again he says : “ The wisest <d’ my (liscij)le.s, lad - 
ing one idea, understand.s two. Hwuy, having one inider- 
stands ten.” ^ne of the select ten di.scijdes, Tszee-loo, was 
rash and impetuous like the Apostle IHer. Another, 
Tszee-Kung, was loving and tender like the Apostfc Johii ; 
lie built a house near the grave of Confucius, whjBtoin to 
mourn for bto after his death. 
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The last years of the life of Confucius were devoted to 
editing the Sacred Books, or Kings. As we now have them 
they come from him. Authentic records of Chinese his- 
tory extend back to 2357 B. c., while the Chinese philoso- 
phy originated with Fuli-he, who lived about 3327 B. c. 
He it was who substituted writing for the knotted strings 
which before formed the only means of record. He wks 
also the author of the Eight Diagrams, — each consisting 
of three lines, half of which are whole and half broken in 
two, — wliich by their various combinations are supposed 
to represent the active and passive ])rinciples of tlie uiii- 
.verse in all their essential forms. Confucius edited the 
Yih-King, the Shoo- King, the She-King, and tiie Le-Ke, 
which constitute the whole of the ancient literature of 
China whhdi has come down to posterity."^ The Four 
Books, which contain the doctrines of Confucius, and of 
his school, were not written by himself, but composed by 
others after liis death. 

One of these is called the Immutable [Mean,” and its 
object is to sliow tliat virtue consists in avoiding extremes. 
Another — the Lun-Yu, or Analects — contains the con- 
versation or tabh3-talk of Confucius, and somewhat resem- 
^ hies the ^Memorabilia of Xenophoii and Ijoswell’s Life of 
Johnson,* 

Br^pgc tluis arranges tlio Sacred Books of China, or the Chinese 

A. Tie Five A7//f/. ['A7 ?j 7 means a w<*1) of cloth, or the warp which 

' keeps tile thi’Mads in their place.] 

(a) Vih-Kimf. (Changes.) 

(h) Shm-King. (History.) 

(0 Slfc-h'iini. (Odes.) 

(d| Iw-Ke-Kin(j. (Bites.) 

(e) C'h' II II -Ts'ni. (Siiring and Autumn. Annaks from s', c. 721 to 
480 .) 

B. The Four Books. 

(a) Lini-Vii, (.\naleets, or Tahle-Tiilk of Confueins.) 

(h) Tii-Hio. (Hreat Leaniiiig. Written by TMiuj-Siu, a. diseiph 
of ('onfueiu.s.) 

(e) Chung- Yunij (or Doctrine of the Mean), ascribed to Kung-Kcih, 
the gramKon of Coiifueius, 

(d) Works of Mcnv ills. 

n death of (''onfueius there was a period in which the SacreiJ 

Books Vere niiieh corrupted, down to the JIan dynasty (B. c. 201 tc 
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Tlie life of Confucius was thus devoted to communicat- 
ing to the Chinese nation a few great moral and religious 
principles, whicli he believed would insure the happiness 
of the peo])le. His devotion to this aim appears in his 
writings. Thus* he says: — 

“ At fifteen years I longed for wisdom. At tliirty my 
mind was fixed in the j)ursuit of it. At forty I saw clearly 
certain princi])leo. At fifty I understood the rule given 
by heaven. At sixty everything I heard I easily under- 
stood. At seventy the desires of my heart no longer 
transgressed tlie law.” 

“ If in the morning T hear about the right way, and in. 
the evening 1 die, I can be happy.” 

He says of hinrself: “He is a man who through his 
earnestness in seeking knowledge forgets his food, and in 
his joy for having found it loses all sense of his toil, and 
thus occupied is unconscious that he has almost reached 
old age.” 

Aguin : “ Coarse rice for food, water to drink, the bended 
arm for a pillow, — hapi)iness may ha enjoyed even witli 
these ; but without virtue both riches and honor seem to 
me like the passing cloud.” 

“ Grieve not that men know not you ; grieve that you , 
know not men.” 


A. D. 24), wliif'h cnl1('otf*(I, and rovisod tliom : since lime 

they liiivc he<‘i] wiitclied with tlie p‘eat<*.st enre. W 

“The evidence i.s eoinjdete tliat tlie Classical Honks of Chinn Imve 
come down from at least a century before our era, substantially the. same 
a.s we have tln-m at piesent.” — Le't'/r, Vol. I. Clni)). I. § 2. 

Tlie Four Hooks have lieeii translated into Frencli, (lennaii, and Endisli. 
Pr iMarsliman iiaiislate»I the bun-Vu. J\Ir. Collie atteruard tmbfched 
at ( ’aleutta the Four Hooks, Hut within a few yearn the labors of prfevinus 
.siiiolo^m-s have been almost supei>eded by Dr. Legff<'’.s sjileiidid wor^, still 
in proe<*ss of jmldieation. We have, as yet, only the volumes eoutainiiig 
the Four Hwk.s oi Contneiiisaiid hissucees.sors, and a jiortion of the.Kin.i^''. 

work is in Chinese and FhiglLslL with eopious imtestud e\* 
traet.s from many Chinese eommentator.s. In Ills notes, and hi.ijjireli mi- 
nary dissertations, he endeavors to <lo ju.stiee to Cojifiiein.s and his doc- 
he «<»t fully suceeed in thi.s, but it i.s evhfe^l tliat 
he respects tlie Chinese sage, and is never willingly unfair to If t* 

the books above mentioned k* added the works of Pauthier,,Skiiisla« 
Jiilien, Mold, and other Fheneh sinologues, and tlie Oerma^ V^'k** 
the same subject, we have a sulliuiunt apiiaratas for the aludvul^^liinese 
tlionglit. 
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To rule with equity is like the North Star, which is 
fixed, and all the rest go round it.” 

“ The essence of knowledge is, having it, to apply it ; 
not liaving it, to confess your ignorance.” 

Worsiiip as tliough the Deity were present,” 

''If* my mind is not engaged in my worship, it is as 
though I worship] )ed not.” 

“ Formerly, in hearing men, I heard their words, and 
gave tliem credit for their conduct ; now I hear their 
words, and observe tlieir conduct.” 

“ A man’s life depends on virtue ; if a bad man lives, it 
is only by good fortune.” 

"Some proceed blindly to action, without knowledge ; I 
hear much, and select the best course.” 

He was once Ibund fjiult with, when in office, for not 
opposing tlie marriage of a ruler with a distant relation, 
which wjis an offimce against Chinese propriety. He 
said : " I am a luqjt)}' man ; if I have a fault, men ob- 
serve it.” 

Confucius was humble. He said: "I cannot bear to 
liear myself calleil c([ual to the sages and tlic good. All 
that can be said of me is, that I study with delight the 
co^^t of the sages, and instruct men without weariness 

|Pie good man is serene,” said he, '' the bad always in 
fear.” 

“ A good man regards the root ; he fixes the root, and 
all else Hows out of it. The root is filial piety ; the fruit 
brotherly love.” 

" There may be fair words and an humble countenance 
when, there is little real virtue.” 

" I daily examine myself in a threefold manner : in my 
transactions with men, if T am upright ; in my intercourse 
with friends, if I am iaithful ; and whether 1 illustrate the 
teachings of my master in my conduct.” 

“ Faithfulness and sincerity are the highest things.” 

“ When you tmnsgress, do not fear to return.” 

Learn the past and you m\\ know the future.” 

The great princiides which he taught were chiefly based 
on family affection and duty. He taught kings thal; they 

3 D 
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"were to treat tlieir subjects as children, subjects to respect 
the. kings as i)areiits ; and these ideas so penetrated the 
national mind, that emperors are obliged to seem to gov- 
ern thus, even if they do not desire it. Confucius was 
a teacher of reverence, — reverence for God, respect for 
parents, respect and reverence for the past and its lega- 
cies, for the great men and great ideas of former times. 
He taught men also to regard eacli other as brethren, and 
even tiie golden rule, in its negative if not its positive 
form, is to be fouiitl in his writings. 

Curiously enough, this teacher of reverence was dis- 
tingiiislied by a remarkable lump on the top of his head; 
where tlie phrenologists have placed the oi’gan of venera- 
tion.* liooted in his organization, and strengthened by 
all his convictions, this element of adoration seemed to 
him tlie crown of the wlude moral nature of man. Ihit, 
while full of veneration, he seems to have been deficient 
ill the sense of sjarilual things. A personal God was un- 
known to him ; so that his worship was directed, not to 
God, hut to anti(iuity, to ancestors, to propriety and usage, 
to the state as father and mother of its subjects, to the 
ruler as in the place of authority. Perfc;ctly sincere, 
deeply and ahsolutely assured of all that he knew,li^^stiid 
nothing he did not believe. His })ower eauic 
from tiie de])th an<l clearness of his convictions, bu^lfc’oiii 
the ahsfdute honesty of his soul. 

Lao-tse, tor twenty-eight years his contemporary, 
founder of one of the tlinjc existing religions of China>— 
Tao-ism, — was a man of perhaps ecpial inlelligcnce. But 
he was chiefly a think(‘r ; he made no attempt to idevate the 
people; his j)nr]K)sc was to re]>ress tluj ])assions, ^d to 
preserve the soul in a ])erfeet efjuaniniity. Ho the 
Zeno of the East, fonnd(U' of a C’hinese stoicism, :, With 
him virtue is sure of its reward-; everything is ai^ngi'd 
])y a fi^d law. His disci))les afterwards addo#^o his 
system^ tliaumaturgic element and an invocatifllli^of he- 
jiarted s])irits, so that now itrcsemhl(*s onr 
ism ; hilt the original doctrine of Lao-tse was |1j^gfialism 

* “ On tfie was a mnarkalili* formatidh,^ilji|Hpqui‘Uce 

of which he w/w imniwl Kcw.”— Legg<*, Vol. I. Clmp. Vb 
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in pliilosopliy and stoicism in morals. Confucius is said;^ 
in a Chinese work, to have visited him, and to have 
frankly confessed his inability to understand him. “I 
know how birds fly, how fislies s\vim, how animals run. 
Jlie bird may be fehot, the fish hooked, and the beast 
snared. But there is the dragon. 1 cannot tell how be 
mounts in the air, and soars to heaven. To-day 1 have 
seen the dmgon.” 

But the modest man, wlio lived for others, has far sur- 
passed in his influence this dragon of intelligence. It 
certainly increases our ho])e for man, when we see how 
• these qualities of ])erfect honesty, good sense, generous 
devotion to the public good, and liclelity to the last in ad- 
lier’eiice to liis work, have made Confucius dining twenly- 
three centuries the daily teacher and guide of a third of 
the human race. 

Confucius was eminently distinguished by energy and 
persistency. He did not stoj) working till he died. His 
life was of one t>icee, beautiful, noble. “ The general of 
a largo army,” said he, “may lie defeated, but you cannot 
■ defeat the determined mind of a peasant.” He acted con- 
formably to this thought, and to anotlier of his sayings. 
“If I am building a mountain, and stoj) before the last 
baskolful of earth i.s ])laeed on the summit, 1 liavc failed 
of my work. But if 1 have ])laeed but one basketful on 
the ])laiii, and go on, 1 am really building a mountain.’ 

^lany lieautiful and noble things are related concerning 
the character of (kmfucins, — of liis courage in the midst 
of danger, of liis humility in the highest position of honor. 
His writings and life have given the law to Chinese 
thought. He is the jiatron saint of that great empire. 
His doctrine is the state religion of the nation, sustained 
hy the whole jiower of the emperor and the literary body, 
liis books are published every year by societies iormed 
for that purpose, who distribute them gratuitously. His 
ikscendants enjoy the highest consideration. The num- 
ber of temples erected to Iiis meinor}'^ is sixteen hundred 
iuid sixty. One of tliem occupies ten acres of land. On 
bie festivals in the year sacred to his memory there 
sacrificed some seventy thousand aiiimals of diflbrent 
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'kinds, and twenty-seven thousand pieces of silk aro 
burned on his altars. Yet his is a religion without priests, 
liturgy, or public worship, except on these two occasions. 

§ 4, Philosophy and subsequent Development of Con-- ^ 
fucianism. 

According to Mr. Meadows, the philosophy of China, in 
its origin and present aspect, may bo thus brielly de- 
scribed.* Setting aside the Buddhist system and that 
of Tao-ism, whiclj su])ply to the Chinese the element of 
religious worship and the doctrine of a supernatural world,- 
wanting in the system of Confucius, we tind tlie latter as 
the established religion of the state, merely tolerating the 
others as suited to ])ersons of weak minds. The Confu- 
cian system, constantly taught by the competitive exami- 
nations, rules tlie thought oF China. Its first develo])inent 
was from the birth of Confucius to the death of ]\Ienciiis 
(or from 551 B. c. to 813 B. c.). Its second period was 
from the time of Chow-tszc (a. I). 1034) to that of Cho(>. 
tsze (a. d. 1200). The last of these is the real fasliiomir' 
of Chinese philosojihy, and one of the truly great men df 
the human race, llis works are cliiefly Commentaries A' 
the Kings and the Four Books. They are committe^p^' 
memory by millions of Chinese who aspire to pass^^fP 
public-service examinations. The Chinese philosophy, 
thus established by Choo-tsze, is as follows.f 
Tliere is one highest, ultimate princii)le of all existence, 
— the Tae-keih, or Gmnd Extreme. This is absollitely 
immaterial, and the basis of the order of the universe. 
From this ultimate principle, operating from all etfehiity, 
come all animate and inanimate nature. It opeiates in 
a twofold way, by expansion and contraction, or by cease- 
less active and ])assivc pulsations. The active expansive 
pulsation is called Yang, the passive intensive pulsation 
is Yin, and the two may be called the Positive and Xega- 
tive Essences of all things. When the active Expansive 
phase of the process has reached its extreme liihit, tlie op- 

-■f 

* Meadows, “ The Chinese and their Rebellions,” p. S32. ‘ 
t Meadows, p. 342. 
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eration becomes passive and intensive ; and from tliese vi- 
brations originate all material and mortal existences. Cre- 
ation is therefore a perpetual process, — matter and spirit 
are opposite results of the same force. The one tends to 
^variety, the other to unity ; and variety in unity is a per- 
manent and universal law of being. Man results from 
the utmost development of tliis pulsatory action and pas- 
sion; and man’s nature, as the highest result, is perfectly 
good, consisting of five elements, namely, charity, righte- 
ousness, propriety, wisdom, and sincerity. These consti- 
tute the inmost, essential nature of man; but as man 
comes in contact with the outward world e\’il arises by 
fhe conflict. When man follows the dictates of lus nature- 
his actions are good, and harmony results. When he is 
unduly influenced by the outward world his actions are 
evil, and discord intervenes. The holy man is one who 
has an instinctive, inward sight of the ultimate principle 
in its twofold operation (or wliat we should call the sight 
of God, the beatific vision), and who therefore spontane- 
ously and easily obeys his nature, lienee all his thoughts 
are perfectly wise, his actions perfectly good, and liis 
words perfectly true. Confucius was the last of tliese 
holy men. Tlie infallible authority of the Sacred Books 
results from tlie fact that their writers, being holy men, 
had an instinctive perce})tion of the working of the ulti- 
mate principle. 

All Confiician pliiloso])hy is pervaded by these princi- 
ples : first, tliat examjile is omnipotent; secondly, that to 
secure the safety of the empire, you must secure the liap- 
piness of the people; tliirdly, tliat by solitary ])ersistent 
thought one may penetrate at last to a knowledge of the 
essence of things ; fourthly, that the object of ail govern- 
ment is to make the 23eople virtuous and contented. 

§ 5. Lao4sc and Tao-ism. 

One of the three religious systems of China is that of 
the Tao, the other two being that of Confucius, and that of 
Buddhism in its Chinese form. The difiiculty in under- 
standing Tao-ism comes from its appearing under three 
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entirely distinct forms : (1) as a philosophy of the absolute 
or unconditioned, in the great work of the Tse-Lao, or 
old teacher;* (2) as a system of morality of the utilitarian 
school, f which resolves duty into prudence ; and (3) as 
a system of magic, connected with the belief in spirits., 
In the Tao-te-king we have the ideas of Lao himself, 
which we will endeavor to state; premising that they 
are considered very obscure and difficult even by the Chi- 
nese commentators. 

The Tao (§ 1) is the unnamable, and is the origin of 
heaven and earth. As tliat which can be named, it is 
the mother of all things. These two are essentially one. 
Being and not-being arc born from each other (§ 2). The 
Tao is empty but inexhaustible (§ 4), is pure, is ])rofound, 
and was before the Gods. It is invisible, not the object 
of perception, it returns into not-being (§§ 14, 40). It 
is vague, confused, and obscure (§ 25, 21). It is little and 
strong, universally present, and all beings return into it 
(§ 32). It is without desires, great (§ 34). All things arc 
born of being, being is born of not-being (§ 40). 

From these and similar statements it would appear that 
the philosophy of the Tao-te-king is that of absolute 
being, or the identity of being and not-being. In this 
point it anticipated Hegel by twenty-three centuries.^: It 
teaches that the absolute is the source of being and pf 
not-being. Being is essence, not-being is existence. The 
lirst is the noumeiial, the last tlic phenonniiial. yj 
As being is the source of not-being (§ 40), by , Iden- 
tifying one’s self with being one attains to aE tSat is 
not-being, i. e. to all that exists. Instead, theiefol®, of 
aiming at acquiring knowledge, the wise man Avoids it ; 
instead of acting, lie refuses to act. He “ feeds.* KiS mind 
with a wise passiveness.” (§ 16.) " Not ta' mt is the 
source of all power,” is a thesis continually present to 
the mind of Lao (§§ 3, 23, 38, 43, 48, 63). The wise main 

* ** Le Tao-te-kin/?, le livre de la voie et de, la vertU, eompos^ da^ Ic 
vi« sikle avant I’ere Cliretieniie, par le philosoplie Lao-tseu, traduit par 
Stanislas Julien. Paris, 1842.” 

+ “ \je livre dea Eecoin|)enses et des Pe^es. Julien, 1835.” 
ij: “Seyii and Nichte ist Dassellje.” Hegel. 
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is like water (§§ 8, 78), which seems weak and is strong ; 
which yields, seeks the lowest place, wliich seems tho 
softest thing and breaks the hardest tiling. To be wise 
one must renounce wisdom, to be good one must re- 
pounce justice and humanity, to be learned one must 
renounce knowledge (§§ 19, 20, 45), and must have no 
desires (§§ 8, 22), must detach one’s self from all things 
(§ 20) and be like a new-born babe. From everything 
j)roceeds its opposite, the easy from the diOicult, the 
ditticult from the easy, the long from the short, the high 
from the low, ignorance from knowledge, knowledge from 
.ignorance, the lirst from the last, the last from the first. 
These antagonisms arc mutually related by the hidden 
principle of the Tao (§§ 2, 27). Nothing is independent 
or capable of existing save through its opposite. The 
good man and bad man are equally necessary to each 
other (§ 27). To desire aright is not to desire (§ 04). 
Tho saint can do great things because he does not at- 
tempt to do tliem (§ 03). The unwarlike man con- 
quers.* He who submits to otliers controls them. Ey 
this negation of all things we come into possession of all 
things (§ 08). Not to act is, therefore, the secret of all 
po\\^i^§ 3, 23, 38, 43, 48, 0:i). 

jHPiid here the same doctrine of opposites which 
ap^^ in the Plimdo, and which has come up again and 
again in philosophy. AVc shall find something like it 
in the Sankhya-karika of the Hindoos. Tlie Diiad, with 
the Monad brooding behind it, is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Avesta. 

Tile result, thus far, is to an active passivity. Lao 
teaches that not to act involves the highest energy of 
being, and leads to the greatest results. By not acting 
one identifies himself with the Tao, and receives all its 
power. And here we cannot doubt that the Chinese 
philosopher was pursuing the same course with Sakya- 
Muni. The Tao of the one is the Nirvana of the other. 
The different motive in each mind constitutes the differ- 
ence of their career. Sakya-Muni sought Nirvana, or 


* “ The meek shall inherit the .earth.” 
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the absolute, tlie pure knowledge, in order to escape from 
evil and to conquer it. Lao sought it, as his book shows, 
to attain power. At this point the two systems diverge. 
Buddhism is generous, benevolent, humane ; it seeks to 
help others. Tao-ism seeks its own. Hence the selfish, 
morality which pervades the Book of llewards and Ihin- 
ishments. Every good action has its reward attached to 
it. Hence also the degradation of the system into pure 
magic and s])iritism. Buddhism, though its course runs 
so nearly parallel, always retains in its scheme of merits 
a touch of generosity. 

We find thus, in the Tao-te-king, the element after- • 
wards expanded into the system of utilitarian and cudee- 
monic ethics in the Book of Bewards and Bunisliments. 
We also can trace in it the source of the magical ten- 
dency in Tao-ism. The priiicijde, that by putting one’s 
self into an entirely passive condition one can enter into 
communion with the unnamed Tao, and so ac(piire power 
over nature, naturally tends to magic. Precisely the 
same course of thought led to similar results in the case 
of Neo-ldatonism. The ecstatic union with the divine 
element in all nature, which Plotinus attained four times 
in his life, resulted from an immediate sight of In 
this sight is all truth given to the soul. Tlie unitjS^ys 
Plotinus, which produces all things, is an essence beMnd 
both substance and form. Through this essential being 
all souls commune and interact, and magic is this inter- 
action of sold upon soul througli the soul of souls,- wjth 
which one becomes identified in tlie ecstatic union. A 
man therefore can act on demons and control spirits by 
theurgic rites. Julian, that ardent Neo-Platonician,,was 
surrounded by diviners, hierophants, and aruspices.*- 

In the Tao-te-king (§§ 50, 55, 56, etc.) it is said that 
he who knows the Tao need not fear the bite of serpents 
nor the jaws of wild beasts, nor the claws of birds of 
prey. He is inaccessible to good and to evil. He need 
fear neijiher rhinoceros nor tiger. In battle he needs 
neither cuirass nor sword. The tiger cannot tear him, the 


See “La Magie et TAstrologie, par Alfred Maurj".” 
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soldier cannot wound him. He is invulnerable and safe 
from death * 

If Neo-Platonism had not had for its antnfronist the 
vital force of Christianity, it might have established itself 
a permanent form of religion in tlie rionian Empire, 
as Tao-ism has in Cliina. 1 liave tried to sliow liow the 
later form of this Chinese system has come naturally 
from its principles, and how a pliilosophy of the absolute 
may have degenerated into a system of necromancy. 

§ G. RcUfjious Character of the “Kings” 

We have seen tliat, in the philosophy of the Con- 
fucians, the ultimate principle is not necessarily iden- 
tical with a living, intelligent, and personal Cod. Nor 
did Confucius, when he speaks of Teen, or Heaven, ex- 
press any faith . in such a being. He neither asserted 
nor denied a Supreme God. His worship and prayer 
did not necessarily imply such a faith. It was the i)rayer 
of revereiice addr(}ssed to some sacred, mysterious, un- 
known power, above and behind all visible things. What 
that power was, he, with his supreme candor, did not ven- 
ture to intimate. But in the Shc-Kinga ])ersoniil Cod is 
addressed. The oldest books recognize a Divine ]KU‘son. 
They teach that there is one 8upreme Being, who is omni- 
present, who sees all things, and has an intelligence which 
nothing can escape, — that he wishes men to live together 
in peace and brotherhood. He commands not only riglit ac- 
tions, but pure desires and thoughts ; that we should' watch 
ail our behavior, and maintain a grave and majestic de- 
meanor, “ which is like a i)a]aceiii which virtue resides” ; 
but especially that we should guard the tongue. “ For a 
bleinish may be taken out of a diamond by carefully polish- 
it ; but, if your words have the least blemish, there is 
no way to efface that.” “ Humility is the solid foundation 
of all the .virtues.” “To acknowledge one’s incapacity is 
the way to be soon prepared to teach others ; for from the 

* Was it some pale reflection of this Oriental philosophy which took 
lonn in the ode of Horace, “ Integer vine ” (i. 22), in whicli he describe* 
me portentous wolf which fled from him ? 
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moment that a man is no longer full of himself, nor puffed 
up with empty pride, whatever good he learns in the 
morning he practises before night.” “ Heaven penetrates 
to the bottom of our hearts, like light into a dark chain-, 
her. We must conform ourselves to it, tiU w^e are lik^; 
two instruments of music tuned to the same pitcli. We 
must join ourselves with it, like two tablets wliich appear 
but one. We must receive its gifts the very moment its 
hand is open to bestow. Our irregular ])assion 3 ».s^ut ^ 
the door of our souls against God.” 

Such are the teachings of these Kings, which are .-jH!*: 
questional )ly among the oldest existing ])r()duction3'f^of 
the human mind. In the days of (’onfucius they s4ftn 
to have been nearly forgotten, and tlieir precepts wholly 
neglected. C(jiifucius revised them, added his own ex- 
planations and comments, and, as o]ie of the last acts of 
liis life, called his discijdes around him and made a 
solemn dedication of these books to Heaven. Ho erected 
an altar on which he ])laced them, adored God, and re- 
turned thanks upon his knees in a humble manner for 
liaving bad life and health granted him to finisli this 
undertaking. 

§ 7. Cqnfiicim ami Christa ( nit y. Character of the Chines^, 

It were easy to find defects in the doctrine of Con- 
fucius. It lias little to teach of God or iiiiiuortality. But 
if the law of Mose.s, which taught nothing of a future life, 
was a preparation for (dirislianity ; if, as the early Chris- 
tian Bathers asserted, Greek philoso])liy was also a school- 
master to bring men to Christ ; who can doubt that the 
truth and purity in the teachings of Confucius were prov- 
identially intended to lead this great nation in the right 
direction ? Confucius is a Star in the East, to lead his 
people to Christ. One of the most authentic of his say- 
ings is this, that “ in the West the true Saint must be 
looked for and found.” He had a ])erception, such as 
truly great men have often had, of some one higher than 
himself, who was to come after him. We cannot doubt, 
therefore, that God, who forgets none of his cliildren, has 
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given this teacher to the swarming millions of China to 
lead them on till they are ready for a higher light. And 
certainly the temporal prosperity and external virtues of 
this nation, amd tlieir long-continued stability amid tlie 
ijniversab changes of the world, are owing in no small de- 
gree to the lessons of reverence for the past, of respect for 
knowledge, of peace and order, and especially of filial piety, 
which he inculcated. In their case, if in no other, has 
been fulfilled the promise of the divine commandment, 
‘'Honor thy fatlier and thy mother, tliat thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 

• In comparing the system of Confucius witli Christian- 
ity, it ap])ears at once that Christianity differs from this 
system, as from most others, in its greater completeness. 
Jesus says to the Chinese philosopher, as he said to the 
Jewish law, “ 1 have not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
He fulfils the Coiifiician reverence for tlie past by adding 
hope for the future ; he fulfils its stability by jirogress, its 
faith in man with faitli in God, its interest in this world 
with tlie cxj)ectation of another, its sense of time with 
that of eternity. Confucius aims at jieace, order, out- 
JBfcju’ospcri tv, virtue, and good morals. All tliis be- 
also to Cliristianity, but (.'hristianity adds a moral 
enthusiasm, a faith in the s])iritual world, a hope of im- 
mortal life, a sen.se of the Fatlierly presence of God. So 
that hero, as before, we find that Clnislianity does not 
exclude otlier religions, but includes them, and is distin- 
guished by being deeper, higher, broader, and more far- 
reaching than they. 

, A people with such institutions and such a social life 
as we have described cannot he desjiised, and to call them 
uncivilized is as absurd in us as it is in them to call 
Europeans barbarians. They are a good, intelligent, and 
happy people. Lieutenant Forbes, avIio spent five years 
in China, — from 1842 to 1847, — says : “ I found myself 
in the midst of as amiable, kind, and hospitable a popula- 
tion as any on tlie face of the earth, as far ahead of us in 
some things as behind us in others.” As to the charge 
of' dishonesty brought against them by those who judge 
file whole nation by the degraded population of tlie sub- 
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urbs of Canton, Forbes says, " My own property suffered 
more in landing in England and passing the British fion- 
tier than in my whole sojourn in China,” 

"There is no nation,” says the Jesuit Du JIalde, “ more 
laborious and tempemte than this. They are kiured to 
hardships from their infancy, which greatly contributes to 

preserve tlie innocence of tlieir manners Tliey are 

of a mild, tractable, and liiunane disposition ” He thinks 
them exceedingly modest, and regards tlie love of gain 
as tlieir chief vice. “ Interest,” says he, " is the sjiring of 
all their actions ; lor, wlien the least ])i*ofit offers, they 
despise all difficulties and undertake the most painful 
journeys to juocure it.” Tliis may lie true ; but if a Clii- 
nese traveller in America should give the same account of 
us, would it not be (piite as true ? One of the latest writ- 
ers — the author of "The ^Middle Kingdom” — accuses 
the ('liinese of gross sensuality, mendacity, and dishonesty. 
No doubt these ai’c besetting sins with them, as with all 
nations who are educated under a system which makes 
submission to authority the chief \irtue. But then this 
writer lived only at (’anton and Macao, and saw jierson- 
ally only the refuse of the peojilc. He admits that " 
have attained, by the observance of ])eace and good ordef,; 
to a high security of life and ]»roperty ; that the various 
classes are linked togetlnu' in a remarkably homogeneous 
manner by the diffusion (»f education; and that jiroperty 
and industry receive tlunr just ix'Avard of food, raiment, 
and sludter.” He also reminds us that the rcdigiori of 
China ditfers from all Tagan religions in this, that it en- 
courages neither cruelty nor sensuality. No human vic- 
tims have ever been ollered on its altars, and those 
licentious rites which have ajipeared in so many religious 
have ncv(n* disgraced its ]aire worship. 

The Chinese citizen (mjoys a degree of order, peft^e, and 
comfort unknown eksewliere in Asia. " He can bVU 
sell landed property with a facility, certainty, apd secu- 
rity which is ahsointe perfection compared with tSe nature 
of English dealings of the same kind.” * lie can traverse 
the country for two thousand miles unquestioned by any 

* Meadows, p. 28 . 
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official. He can follow what occupation he pleases. Ho 
can quit his country and re-enter it without a passport. ^ 
The law of primogeniture does not exist. Tlie emperor 
appoints liis heir, but a younger son quite as often as an 
»elder one. The principle that no man is entitled by birth 
to rule over them is better known to the three hundred 
and sixty millions of China than to the twenty-seven mil- 
lions of Great Ih'itain that they have a right to a trial by 
their peers.* The principle of Chinese government is to 
persuade rather than to compel, to use moral means rather 
than pliysical. This rests on the fundamental belief in 
human goodness. For, as^Ir. ^Icadows justly observes : 

“ The theory that man’s nature is radically vicious is the 
true psychical basis of despotic or i)hysical-force govern- 
ment ; wliile the tlieory that man’s nature is radically 
good is the basis of free or moral-force government.” Tlie 
Chinese government endeavors to be paternal. It has re- 
fused to lay a tax on opium, because that would counte- 
nance the sale of it, though it might derive a large imumie 
from such a tax. The sacred literature of the Chinese is 
piSrfectly free from everything impure or offensive. There 

t iiot a line but might l)e read aloud in any family circle 
Fngland. All immoral ceremonies in idol worship are 
forbidden. ]M. Hue says that the birth of a daughter is 
counted a disaster in China ; but well-informed travellers 
tell us that fathers go about with little daughters on tlieir 
arms, as proud and pleased as a European father could be. 

Slavery and concubinage exist in China, and the hus- 
band ha.s absolute power over his wife, even of life and 
death. These customs tend to demoralize the Cliincse, 
and are a source of great evil. AVoman is the slave of 
man. The exception to this is in tlie case of a mother, 
^^he is absolute in her household, and mothers, in China, 
command universal reverence. If an officer asks leave 
of absence to visit his mother it must be granted him. 

mother may order an official to take her son to 
prison, and she must he obeyed. As a wife without 
children woman is a slave, hut as a mother with growii- 
■^P sons she is a monarch. 


• Meadows, p. 18. 
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§ 8. Tlie Tac-jivn{j Insurrection. 

Two extraordinary events have occurred in our day in 
China, the results of which may be of the utmost impor- 
tance to the nation and to mankind. The one is the Tae-, 
pin§ insurrection, the other the diplomatic mission of Mr. 
Burlingame to the Western world. Whatever may be the 
immediate issue of the great insurrection of our day 
against the Tartar dynasty, it will remain a phenomenon 
of tlie utmost significance. There is no doubt, notwith- 
standing the general oi)inion to the contrary, that it 
has been a religious movement, proceeding from a single 
mind deejdy moved by the r(*ading of tlie Bible. The 
hostility of the Chinese to the present ^lantchoo Tartar 
nionarclis no doubt aided it ; but there has been in it an 
element of power from the beginning, derived, like that of 
the I’liritaii'^, from its religious enthusiasm. Its leader, 
the Heavenly Prince, Ilung-sew-tseuen, son of a poor peas- 
ant living thirty miles northeast of (.Hinton, received ii 
tract, cfintaining extracts from the (diinese Bible of Dr. 
!Morison, from a (.’hinese tract distributor in the streets of 
Canton. This was in when he was about twenty 
years of age. He took tlu; book liome, looked over it 
carelessly, and threw it aside. l)isa])poinled of his de- 
gree. at two conijietitive examinations, he fell sick, and 
saw a vision of an cdd man, .saying : I am the (h’cator of 
all things. Co and do my work.” After this vision six 
years jiassed by, wlu'ii the English war broke out, and the 
English fleet took tlui Chine.se forts i-n the river of Canton. 
8uch a gTOat national calamity indicated, according to 
Chinese idea.s, .something rotten in the governmeiiji; and 
such success on the ]»art of the English showed ^t, in 
some way, tliey were fnlfilling the will of ]fea,vcn»« This 
led Hnng-sew-t.seuen to peruse again his Christia|i'books; 
and alone, with no guide, ho became a sincere Miever in 
Christ, after a fashion of liLs own. Cod was Creator 
of all tilings, and the Supreme Father. Jenas was the 
Elder Brother and heavenly Teacher of manldnd. Idol- 
atry Avas to be overthrown, virtue to lie practiced. Hung- 
sew-tseuen believed that the Bible confirmed his former 
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visions. He accepted his mission and began to make bon- 
verts. All his converts renounced idolatiy, and gave up 
the worshi]! of Confucius. They travelled to and fro 
teaching, and formed a society of “ God-worshippers.” The 
first convert, Fung-yun-san, became its most ardent mis- 
sionary and its disinterested preacher. Hung-scw-ts^en 
returned home, wenf to Canton, and there met Mr. lioberts, 
an American missionary, who was induced by false charges 
to refuse liim ('liristian baptism. lUit he, without being 
offended witli !Mr. lioberts, went home and taught his 
converts how to baptize themselves. Tlie society of 
God-worsliip]iers” increased in nuinher. Some of them 
were arrested for destroying idols, and among tliem Fung- 
yun-san, wlio, liowever, on liis way to prison, converted 
the policemen ]y his side. These new converts set him at 
liberty and went away with him as liis disciides. Various 
striking ])heiioniena occurred in tliis society. !Men fell 
into a state of ecstasy and delivered exhortations. Sick 
pernons were cured by the power of ])rayer. The teach- 
ings of tliose ecstatics were tested ly Scri])ture ; if found 
to agree therewitli, tliey were accej^ted ; if not, rejected. 

It was in October, FS.^O, that tliis religious movement 
assumed a ]-)olitieal form. A large body f>f persons, in a 
statj^of clironic rebellion against the (diinese authorities, 
barfed into th(‘ district, and joined tlie ” Ood-worship- 
pe»- Ihu’siu'd ly the im})erial soldiers, tliey were ])ro- 
telfed against them. Hence war began. The leaders of 
tlic religious movement found tliemselves eomjielled to 
cl loose ’between submission and resistance. They resisted, 
and the great insurrection began. Ihit in (diina an insur- 
rection against the dynasty is in the natural order of 
tilings. Indeed, it may he said to he a jiaif of the consti- 
tution. r>y the Sacred Hooks, taught in all the schools 
i^nd made a part f)f the examination ]>a])crs, it is the duty 
ot the ])eo])le to overthrow any bad government. The 
Olhnese have no power to legislate, do not tax themselves, 
and the government is a pure autocracy. Hut it is not a 
despotism ; for old usages make a constitution, whicli the 
government must respect or be overtlirowii. “The riglit 
to rebel,” says Mr. Meadows, “ is in China a chief element 
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of national stability.” The Tae-ping (or Universal-Peace) 
Insurrection has shown its religious character throughout. 
It has not been cruel, except in retaliation. At the tak- 
ing of Nan-king orders were given to put all the women 
to^etlier and protect them, and any one doing them aja 
injtiry was punished with death. Before tlie attack on 
Nan-king a large body of the insurgents knelt down and 
prayed, and then rose and fought, like the soldiers of 
Cromwell. The aid of a large body of rebels was refused, 
because they did not renounce idolatry, and continued to 
allow the use of opium. Hymns of praise to the Heavenly 
Father and Elder Brother were chanted in the camp.- 
And the head of the insurrection distinctly announced 
tliat, in case it succeeded, the Bible would be substituted 
in all public examinations for ollice in the place of Con- 
fucius. This would cause the Bible t(j be at once studied 
by all candidates for office among thi*ee hundred and sixty 
millions of peo])le. It would constitute the greatest event 
in the history of (Christianity since the days of Constan- 
tine, or at least since the conversion of the Teutonic races. 
The rebellion has probably faile<l ; l>ut great results must 
follow this immense interest in (/liristianity in the heart 
of China, — an interest awakened by no (diristian mission, 
whether (>\atholic or Protestant, but coming down- into 
this great nation like the rain from heaven. 

in the “ History of the Ti-Ping Ihjvolution” (publ»c(l 
in London in LSbb), Avritteii by an Englishman who W'hl 
a command among the Ti-Piiigs, there is given a full, in- 
teresting, and a])parcntly candid account of the religious 
and moral character of this great movement, from , which 
I take the following particulars : — 

I liave'jjrobably,” says this writer,* “ had a much greater 

* Ti-Ping Tion-Kwoh ; The History of the Ti-Ping Itovolutioii, l>y 
Lin-I.e, special agent of tlie Ti-Ping Geueral-in-Cliief, &c. Davy ami 
Son, LondjMK ISGO. Vol. I. p. a06. 

Mr. Ari®w Wil.son, aiitlior of “ llie Ever-Victorious Army ” (black* 
wooO, 1868), speak.s with iiiueli contem})t of lan-be’.s hook, tn a iioto 
(page 389) he brings certain charge.s against tin? author. Mr. Wilson’s 
book is writbiii to glorify Gordon, Wood, and others, who accepted rov- 
ing cotnmission.s again.st tlie Ti-Pings ; and of oonrse ho takes their view 
of in.sujreetioji. The aceii.sations he hnngs Jigainst Lin-Le, even if 
correct, 4^5^4)i0lf detract from the apparent accuracy of that wiiter’s storyi 
nor from t^weiglit of his arguments. 
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experience of the Ti-Ping religious practices than any 
other Jhiropean, and as a Protestant Christian I have 
never yet found occasion to condemn their form of wor- 
ship. The most important part of their faith is the Holy 
Jhble, — Old and New Testaments entire. These have 
been printed and circulated gratuitously by the govern- 
ment through tlie whole population of the Ti-Ping juris- 
diction.” Abstracts of the Bible, put into verse, were 
circulated and committed to memory. Their form of wor- 
ship was assimilated to Protestantism. The Sabbath was 
kept religiously on the seventh day. Three cups of tea 
• were put on the altar on that day as an offering to the 
Trinity. They celebrated the communion once a month 
by partaking of a cup of grape wine. Every one admitted 
to their fellowship was baptized, after an examination and 
Oionfession of sins. The following was the foi’in pre- 

f ribcd in the “ Book of Beligious Precepts of the Ti-Ping 
ynasty ” : — * 

io he observed vhen Men vjUh to forsalce their Sins. 
— Tli^ must kneel down in Cod’s presence, and ask him 
to forjtve their sins. They may then take either a basin 
of water and wash themselves, or go to the river and bathe 
themselves ; after which they must continue daily to sup- 
plicate Divine favor, and the Holy Sjarit’s assistance to 
renew their^hearts, saying grace at every meal, keeping 
holy the Sabbath day, and obeying all Cod’s command- 
ments, es]iecially avoiding idolatry. Tlaymay then be 
accounted the children of Cotl, and their souls will go to 
Heaven when they die.” 

' The prayer offered by the recipient of Baptism was as 
’Hollows : — 

“ I (A. B.), kneeling down with a true heart, repent of 
iny sins, and pmy the Heavenly Father, the great God, of 
his abundant mercy, to forgive my former sins of ignorance 
repeatedly breaking the Divine commands, earnestly 
beseeching him 4lso to gmnt me repentance and newness 
f)f life, that ui^^IduI may go to Heaven, while I henceforth 
truly forsake ^ former ways, abandoning idolatry and 

* Ibid., Vol. r, p. 315. These forms are given, says the writer, partly 
‘Wm memory. 4 
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all corrupt practices, in obedience to God’s commands. I 
also pray that God would give me his Holy Spirit to 
change my wicked heart, deliver me from all temptation, 
and grant me his favor and protection, bestowing on me 
food and raiment, and exemption from calamity, peace in 
this world and glory in the next, through the mercies o^ 
our Saviour and Elder Brother, Jesus, who redeemed us 
from sin.” 

Ill every household throughout the Ti-Ping territory 
the following translation of the Lord’s Prayer was Imng 
up for the use of tlie children, printed in large black char- 
acters on a white board : — 

“ Supreme Lord, our Heavenly Father, forgive all our 
sins that we have committed in ignorance, rc1)elling against 
thee. Bless us, brethren and sisters, thy little children. 
Give us our daily food and raiment; keep from us all 
calamities and afilictions ; that in this world we may have 
peace and finally ascend to lieaven to enjoy everlasting 
happiness. AVo jiray thee to bless our brethren and sisters 
of all nations. We ask these things for the redeeming 
merits of our Lord and Saviour, our heavenly brother, 
Jesus. AVe also pray. Heavenly Father, that thy will 
may he done on earth as in heaven : for thine are all tbe 
kingdoms, glory, and power. Amen.” 

The writer says he has frequently watched the Ti-Ping 
women teaching the cliildren this prayer ; “ 4 ind often, on 
entering a house, tlic children ran iij> to me, and pulling 
me toward the boanl, began to read tlie ])rayer.” 

The seventli day was kept very strictly. As soon Jis 
midnight sounded on Friday, all llie peojde througlioiit 
Ti-Pingdom were summoned to worship. Two othef, ser- 
vices were held during the day. Each opened wjtli ft 
doxology to God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit. TliJ^lp wfts 
sung tliis hymn : — . ; . 

“ Tlip tme doctrine is different from tho doctrine of this w<)lid ; 

It .save.s nicnfs souls and gives etemal blis.s. 

The wis(^ r|He it instantly with joy ; 

The foolish^^kened hy it, find the way to Heaven. 

Our Heavenly Father, of his great mercy, 

Did not spare his own Son, but sent him down 
To give his life to redeem sinners. 

When men know this, and reijcnt, they may go to 
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The rest of the services consisted in a chapter of the 
Bible read by the minister ; a creed, repeated by the con- 
gregation standing; a prayer, read by the minister and 
repeated by the whole congregation kneeling. Then the 
prayer was burned, the minister read a sermon, an anthem 
was chanted to the long life of the king ; then followed 
the Ten Commandments, music, and the burning of in- 
cense and fire-crackers. No business was allowed on the 
Sabbath, and the shops were closed. Tliere was a clergy, 
chosen by competitive examination, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Tien- Wong, or supreme religious head of the 
movement. Tliere was a minister placed over every 
twenty-five families, and a church, or Heavenly Hall, as- 
signed to him in some public building. Over every twenty- 
five parishes there was a superior, who visited tliem in 
turn every Sabbath. Once every month the whole people 
were addressed by the chief Wong. 

The writer of this work descrilies his attendance on 
morning prayers at Nan-king, in the Heavenly Hall of the 
Chung-Wang’s household. This took place at sunrise 
every morning, the men and women sitting on opposite 
sides of the hall, Oftentimes,” says he, “ while kneel- 
ing in the midst of an apparently devout congregation, 
and gazing on the upturned countenances lightened by 
the morning sun, have I wondered why no British 
missmnaiy occupied my place, and why Europeans gen- 
erally preferred slaughtering the Ti-Bings to accepting 
them as brothers in Clirist. When I look back,” he adds, 

“ on the unchangeable and universal kindness I always 
niet with among the Ti- Pings, even when their dearest 
relatives were being slaughtered by my countrymen, or 
delivered over to the jHanchoos to be tortured to death, 
their magnanimous forbearance seems like a dream. Their 
kind and friendly feelings were often annoying. To those 
jvho have experienced the ordinary dislike of foreigners 
hy the Chinese, the surprising friendliness of the Ti-Pings 
^Vjis most remarkable. They welcomed Europeans jis 
brethren from across the sea,” and claimed them as fel- 
low-worshippers of “ Yesu.” 

1 hough the Ti-Piugs did not at once lay aside all hea- 
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then customs, an|| could not he expected to do so, they 
took some remarkable steps in the right direction. Their 
women were in a much higlier position tlian among the 
other Chinese; they abolislied the custom of cramping 
their feet ; a married woman liad riglits, and could not,, 
be divorced at will, or sold, as under the Manchoos. 
Large institutions were established for unmarried women. 
Slavery was totidly abolished, and to sell a human being 
was made a cai)ital offence. They utterly prohibited the 
use of opium; and this was prol)al)ly tlieir chief offence 
in the eyes of tlie English, Trostitution was punished 
by death, and was unknown in their cities. Idolatry was ■ 
also utterly abolished. Their treat inoiit of the iieople 
under them was merciful ; they protected their ])risoners, 
whom the Imperialists always massa(*red. The Eritish 
troops, instead of ])reserving neutrality, aided the Impe- 
rialists in putting down the insurrection in sueli ways as 
this. The British cruisers ossumcd tliat tlie Ti-Bing junks 
were jiirates, because they caj)tured (Jhinese vessels. The 
British shi]) Bittern and anotlier steamer sank every ves- 
sel but two in a rebel fleet, and gave up tlie crew of oiio^ 
which tliey captun^d to be ])ut to death. This is the 
scription of another transaction of the same kind, in w 
harbor of 8hi-pod : “ The junks were destroyed, and tlw 
crew.s sliot, drowned, and liunted down, until abou^ 
thousand were killed ; the Bittern’s men aiding the (M- 
nese on shore to complete the wliolesalo massacre.” * W' 

It is the deliberate opinion of this well-informed Bljg- 
lish writer that tlie Ti-Bing insurrection would have suc- 
ceeded but for British intervention ; that tlic Tartar dyuiii^?- 
ty would have been ex])elle(l, tlie Cliine.se r(‘gained their 
autonomy, and Christianity have been established through- 
out the ihnpire. At the end of bis book he gives a table 
of fmiy-ihree battles and massacres in which the British 
soldiers and navy took jiart, in which about four hundivd 
thousand of the Ti-Bings were killed, and he estiinatos 
that more tlian two millions more died of starvation in 
1863 and 1864, in the famine occasioned by the opera- 
tions of the allied English, French, and Chinese troops, 

* Hpng-Kong Gazette, October 12, 1855. 
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when the Ti-Pings were driven from their territories. In 
view of such facts, well piay an English writer say : '' It 
is not once or twice tliat the policy of the British gov- 
ernment has been ruinous to the best interests of the 
•world. Disregard of international law and of treaty law 
in Europe, deeds of piracy and spoliation in Asia, one 
vast system of wrong and violence, have everywhere for 
years marked the dealings of the British government 
with the weaker races of the globe.” * 

Other Englishmen, beside “ Lin-Le ” and Mr. Meadows, 
give the same testimony to the Christian character of this 
' great movement in China. Captain Fishbourne, describ- 
ing his visit in H. M. S. Hermes to Xan-king, says : “ It was 
obvious to tlie comnionest observer that they were prac- 
tically a dilferent race.” They had the Scriptures, many 
seemed to him to be practical Christians, serious and 
religious, believing in a special Providence, thinking that 
tlaJir trials were sent to purify them. Thi‘y accuse us 
of magic,” said one. “The only magic we employ is 
prayer to God.” The man who said tliis, says Ca})taiii 
Fislibourne, “was a little shrivelled-u]) person, but he 
littered words of courageous confidence in God, and could 
utter the words of a hero. He and others like him have 
iinjiressed the minds of their followers with their own 
courage and ’ morality,”' '^* 

The English Bishop df Victoria has constantly given 
the same testimony. Gf one of the Ti-Piug books Dr. 
]Medhurst says : “ There is hot a word in it which a Chris- 
tian missionary might not adopt and circulate as a tract 
for the benefit of tlie Cliinese.” 

Dr. Medhurst also describes a scene which took place 
in Shanghae, where he was preaching in the chapel of 
the London Missionary Society, on the folly of idolatry 
and the duty of worshipping the one true God. A man 
p'ose in the middle of the congregation and said : “ That 
is true ! that is true! the idols must perish. I am aTi- 
Ihng ; we all worship one God and believe in Jesus, and 
we everywhere destroy the idols. Two years ago when 
began* we were only three thousand ; now wc hai e 

* Intervention and Non-Intervention, by A. G. Stapleton. 
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marched across the Empire, because God was on our side.” 
He then exhorted' the people to abandon idolatry and to 
believe in Jesus^i and said : “ We are happy in our religion, 
and look on the day of our death as the liappiest moment 
of life. When any of our number dies, we do not weep., 
but congratulate each other because he has gone to the 
joy of the heavenly world.” 

The mission of Mr. Burlingame indicated a sincere de- 
sire on the part of the sagacious men who then governed 
Cliina, especially of Prince Kung, to enter into relations 
with modern civilization and modern thought. From the 
official papers of this mission,* it api)ears that Mr. Bur- 
lingame was autliorized “ to transact all business with the 
Treaty Powers in wliich those countries and China had a 
common interest,” (communication of Prince Kung, Decem- 
ber 31, 18G7). The Chinese government expressly states 
that this step is intended as adoj)ting the customs of diplo- 
matic intercourse peculiar to the West, and that in so 
doing the Chinese Empire means to conform to the law of 
nations, as understoml among tlie European states. It 
therefore ado[)ted “ Wheaton’s International Law ” as the 
text-book and authority to be used in its Foreign Office, 
and had it carefully translated into Chinese for the use ^ 
its mandarins. This movement was the result, says 
Burlingame, of tlie “ co-operative ])olicy ” adopted 
the representatives in China of the Treaty Powers,' in 
which they agreed to act together on all important ques- 
tions, to take no cession of territory, and never to mg9ia(;e 
the autonomy of the Empire. They agreeil “ to leave her 
perfectly free to develop lierself according to her owaforni 
of civilization, not to interfere with her interior affairs, to 
make her waters neutral, and her land safe ” (Burlin^mo’s 
speech at San Fi’ancisco). There is no doubt wiat if 
the states known as the Treaty Powers,” namely, the 
United States, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, North Germany, Eussia, Spain, anil Swe- 
den, will loyally abstain from aggression and intcrferciiee 
in China and respect her independence, that thk grout 

* Official Papers of the Chinese Legation. Berlin : T. Calvary & Co., 
Oberwasser Stjuare. 1870. 
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Empire will step forth from her seclusion 6f fifty centuries, 
and enter the commonwealth of nations. 

The treaty between the United States and China of 
July 28, 1808, includes provisions for the neutrality of the 
Chinese waters ; for freedom of worship for United States 
citizens in China, and for the Chinese in the United States ; 
for allowing voluntary emigration, and prohibiting the 
compulsory coolie trade ; for freedom to travel in China 
and the United States by the citizens of either country; 
and for freedom to establish and attend schools in both 
countries. 

. We add to this chapter a Xote, containing an interest- 
ing account, from Hue’s Christianity in China,” of an in- 
scribed stone, proving that Christian churches existed in 
China in the seventh century. These churches were the 
result of the efforts of Nestorian missionaries, who were 
the Protestant Christians of their age. Their success in 
China is another proof that the Christianity which is to 
be welcomed there must be presented in an intelligible 
and rational form. 


NOTE. 

THE NESTORIAN INSCRIPTION IN CHINA.* 

In 1625 some Chinese workmen, enframed in difrjTin^ a founda- 
tion for a house, outside the walls of the city of Si-ngau-Fou, the 
capital of the province of Chen-si, found buried in the earth a 
larfi^c monumental stone resomhlin" those which the Chinese are in 
tl>c habit of raisin*:^ to preserve to posterity the remembrance of 
remarkable events and illustrious men. It was a dark-colored marble 
tablet, ten feet hi^h and live broad, and bcarinj^ on one side an 
inscription in ancient Chinese, and also some other characters quite 
unknown in China. 

Several exact tracinp:s from the stone were sent to Europe by the 
Jesuits who saw it. The library of their house at Rome had one of 
the first, and it attracted numerous visitors ; subsequently, another 
authentic copy of the dimensions of the tablet was sent to Paris, 
and deposited at the library in the Rtte Richelieu, where it may still 
he seen in the gallery of manuscripts. 

From Hue’s “ Christianity in China.” 
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IThis monuinenf^mscovered by chance amidst rubbish in the 
environs of an ancient capital of the Chinese Empire, excited a 
great sensation; for on examining the stone, and endeavoring to 
interpret the inscription, it was witii surprise discovered that the 
Christian religion hud had numerous apostles in China at the be- 
ginning of the seventh century,, and that it had lor a long time 
llourislied there. The strange characters ]>rove<l to be those called 
estrangiUios, which w'cre in use among the ancient inhabitants of 
Syria, and will be found in some Syriac niannscripts of earlier date 
than the eighth century. 

Monument of the great Propagation of the Luminous Doctrine in the 

Central Empire, composed bg Khiug-Tsing^ a deevut Man of the 

Temple of Ta-Thsin, 

1. There has always been only one true Cause, essentially the 
first, and without beginning, sujireniely intelligent and immaterial; 
essentially the last, ami uniting all perfections, lie jilaeed tlie poles 
of the heavens and created all being'?; marvellously holy, ho is the 
source of all perh-etion. Tins admirable being, is ho not the Triune, 
the true Lord without beginning, Olohof 

lie divided the world i)y a cross into four jiarts. After having 
decomposed the primordial air, lie ga\e birth to the two elements. 

Chaos was Iraiisrornted^ and then the sim and tlu‘ moon appeared. 
He made the sun and the moon move to produce day ami night, 
lie elaborated and perfected the ten thousand things; but in creat- 
ing the liist man, he emlowcd him with jicrl'cet interior harmony. 
He enjoine<l him to watch over the s(>a of his (h'sires. II is nai^uro 
was without vice ami without error; his heart, pure ami simple, was 
originally without disorderly appetites. 

2. Blit Sa-Tluing jiropagated lies, and stained by his malice that 
which had been pure and holy. lie proclaimed, as a truth, the 
equality of greatness, and upset all iderts. Tills is why three hun- 
dred and sixty-five sects, lending each other a mutual support, 
formed a long cliain, and wove, so to speak, a net ol‘ law. Sonic 
put the creature in the place of tlii^ Eternal, others denied the exist- 
ence of beings, and destroyeil the two principles. Olliers institulcl 
prayers ami aaerifievs to obtain good fortune; others proclaimed 
their own winctity to deceive mankind. The minds of men labored, 
and wore filled with anxiety ; aspirations after the siqircme good 
were trampled down; thus perpetually floating about they attained 
to nothing, and all went from bad to worse. The darkness thick- 
ened, men lost their sight, and for a long time they wandered without 
being able to find it again. 

3. Then our Triune God communicated his substance to the very 
venerable Mi-chi-ho (Messiah), who, veiling his tnie majesfty, ap- 
peared in the world in the likeness of a man. The celestial spirits 
manifested their joy, and a virgin brought forth the saint in Ta- 
Thsin. The most splendid coustellations announced this happy 
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event ; the Persians saw the splendor, and riS®) pay tribute. He 
fullilled what was said of old by the twenty-four saints; he organ- 
ized, by his precepts, both families and kingdoms ; he instituted the 
new religion according to the true notion of the Trinity in Unity* 
he regulated conscience by the true faith; he signified to the world 
the eiglit commandments, and purged humanity from its pollutions 
t)y opening the door to the three virtues. He diflused life and ex- 
tinguished deatli ; lie suspeflded the luminous sun to destroy the 
dwelling of darkness, and then the lies of demons passed away. 
He directed the bark of mercy tow'ards the palace of light, and all 
creatines endowed with intelligence have been siiceoied. After 
having consummated this act of jiowcr, lie rose at midday towards 
the Truth. Twenty-seven books liavc been left. He lias enlarged 
the springs of rnerev, that men might be converted. The baptism 
by water and by the Spirit is a law that purifies the soul and 
beautifies the exterior. Tiic sign of the cro.ss unites tlie four 
quarters of the world, and restores the hamiony that had been 
destroyed. Ily striking upon a piece of wood, we make the voice 
of chanty and mercy resound ; by sacrificing towards the cast wo 
indicate the way of life and glory. 

Our ministers allow their beards to grow, to show that they are 
dev«tcd to their neighbors. The tonsure that they w<‘ar at the top 
of their lieads indieate.s that they have renomieiMl worldly desin's. 
In giving liberty to slaves we lieeome a link hetwi'cn the powerful 
and weak. We do not accumulate riches, and we share with the 
poor that which wo pos.se.NS. Fasting strenglhen.s tlio intellectual 
powers, absli lie lice and moderation jire.serve health. We worship 
seven tunes a day, and by our prayers we aid the living and the 
de^id. On the sciimtli day we offer .sacrifice, after having purified 
our hearts and received ah.so!utiou for our .sin.s. This religion, so 
perfect and so excidlcnt, is difficult to name, but it enlighten.s dark- 
ness by il> lirilliaiit pree<‘i)t.s. It is called the Luminous Religion. 

5. Learning alone without sanctity has no grandeur, .sanctity w*ith- 
out learning makes no progr(‘.s.s. When learning ami sanctity pro- 
ceed harmoniously, the universe is adorned and resplendent. 

Xhe Eiiipci'or Tai-Tsoung illustrated the Empire. He opened the 
revolution, and governed men in holiness. In liis time there was a 
man of high viitm* named Olopen, Avho came from the kingdom of 
Ta-Thsin. Direcled by the blue clouds, lie bore the Scriptures of 
the true doctrine; he observed tlie rules of the winds, and trav- 
eivsed dilfieiilt and perilous countries 

In the ninth year of Tching-Kouan (G3G) ho arrived at Tchang- 
ngan. The Emperor ordered Fang-hi-wen-Ling, first minister of 
the Empire, to go witli a great train of attendants to the western 
suburb, to meet the stranger and bring him to tlie palace. He had 
the Holy Script nres translated in the Imperial library. The court 
hstened to the doctrine, meditated on it profoundly, and understood 
the great unity of truth. A special edict was promulgated for its 
publication and diffusiou. 

3 
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In the twelfth ySli^ Tdiihg'Koaan, in the seventh moon, during 
the autumn, the new edict w^as promulgated in these terms : — 

The doctrine has no fixed name, the holy lias no determinate 
substance ; it institutes religions suitable to various countries, and 
carries men in crowds in its tracks. Olopen, a man of Tft-Thsin, 
and of a lofty virtue, bearing Scriptures and images, has come to 
offer them in the Supreme Court. After a minute examination of 
the spirit of this religion, it has been fo^nd to be excellent, mysteri- 
ous, and pacific. The contemplation of its radical principle gives 
birth to perfection and fixes the will. It is exempt from verbosity ; 
it considers only good results. It is useful to men, and conse- 
quently ought to be published under the whole extent of the 
heavens. I, therefore, command the magistrates to have a Ta- 
Thsin temple constructed in the quarter named T-ning of the 
Imperial city, and twenty-one religious men shall be installed 
therein. 

10. Sou-Tsoung, the illustrious and brilliant emperor, erected at 
Ling-ou and other towns, five in all, luminons temples. The primi- 
tive good was thus strengthened, and felicity flourished. Joyous 
solemnities were inaugurated, and the Empire entered on a wide 
course of prosperity. 

11. Tai-Tsoung (704), a lettered and a warlike emperor, propa- 
gated the holy revolution, lie sought for peiu'O and tranquillity. 
Every year, at the hour of the Nativity (Christmas), he burnt 
celestial perfumes in remembrance of the divine benelit; he pre- 
pared imperial feasts, to honor the luminous (Christian) multitude. 

21. This stone was raised in the second year of Kien-Tehoung 
of the- great dynasty of Thang (a. n. 781), on the seventh day of 
the moon of the great inerea.so. At this time the devout Ninpf 
Chou, lord of the doctrine, governed tlie luminous multitude in tfli 
Eastern country. 

Such is the translation of the famous inscription found at Si-tlgau- 
Fon, in 1G25. On the left of the monument are to be read the 
following words in the Syriac language : “ In the days of the JPather 
of Fathers, Anan-Yosehounh, Patriarch Catholicosy To the right 
can be traced, Adam, IViest, and Chor-Episeopus ’’ ; mid the 
base of the inscription: ^‘In the year of the Greeks one tbotisaml 
nine hundred and two (a. d. 781), Mar Yezd-bouzid, Prto aiiJ 
Chor-Episcopus of the Imperial city of Komdam, son of Jlillesini^) 
priest of happy memory, of Balkh, a town of Tokharistaft (Turkis- 
tan), raised this tablet of stone, on wliich arc described tbemeiielits 
of our Saviour, and the preaching of our fathers in tho kiugdeni 
of tin- Chinese. Adam, Deacon, son of Yezd-bonzid, Chqr-Epi^^ci’” 
pus; Sabar-Jesu, Priest; Gabriel, Priest, Arclideaoou, and EcelcJ’i' 
arch of Komdam and Sarage.” 
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The abridgment of Christian doctrine the Syro-Chinese 

inscription of Si-ngau-Fott shows us^ also/ that the propagators 
of the faith in Upper Asia in the seventh century professed the- 
Kestorian errors. 

Through the vague and obscure verbiage which characterizes tlie 
Chinese style, we recognize the mode in which that hercsiarch 
admitted the union of the Word with man, by indwelling plenitude 
of grace superior to that of all the saints. One of the persons of the 
Trinity communicated himself to the very illustrious and venerable 
Messiah, “ veiling his majesty." That is certainly the doctrine of 
Nestorius ; upon that point tlie authority of the critics is unanimous. 

History, as we have elsewhere remarked, records the rapid pro- 
gress of the Ncstorian sects in the interior of Asia, and their being 
able to hold their ground, even under the sway of the Mussulmans, 
by means of compromises and concessions of every kind. 

Setting out from the banks of the Tigris or the Euphrates, these 
ardent and courageous propagators of the Gospel probably proceeded 
to Kliorassan, and then crossing the Oxus, directed their course 
toward the Lake of Lop, and entered the Chinese Empire by the 
province of Chen-si. Olopen, and his successors in the Christian 
mission, whether Syrians or Pei’siaus by birth, certainly belonged to 
the Ncstorian church. 

Voltaire, w'ho did not like to trouble himself with scientific argu- 
ments, and who was mucli stronger in sarcasm than in erudiUon, 
roundly accuses the missionaries of having labricated the inscription 
on the monument of iSi-ngau-Fou, from motives of “ pious fraud." 
“xVs if,” says liernusat, “such a fabrication could have been prac- 
ticable in the midst of a distrustful and suspicious nation, in a 
country in ^vhich magistrates and private people are equally ill- 
disposed towards foreigiiei-s, and especially missionaries, where all 
eyes are open to their most trivial proceedings, and whore the 
authorities watch with the most jealous care over everything re- 
lating to the historical traditions and monuments of antiquity. It 
would bo very dillicult to explain bow the missionaries could have 
neon bold enough to have printed and published in China, and in 
Uiiru'se, an inscription that had never existed, and how they could 
imitated the Chinese style, counterfeited the manner of the 
wiiUn-s of the dynasty of Thaiig, alluded to customs little known, to 
to dates calculated from the mysterious figures 
0 tliinese astrology, and the whole without betraying themselves 
and with such perfection as to impose on the most 
'] ! ^ letters, induced, of 00111*80, by the singularity of the 

iscovery to dispute its authonticity. It could only have been done 
the most erudite of Chinese scholars, joining with the 

u to impose on his own countrymen." 

CO ' would not ho all, for the borders of the inscription are 

fo'f , with Syrian names in fine estranffhch (characters. The 
^‘>rgors must, then, have been not only acquainted with these char- 
but have been able to get engraved with perfect exactness 
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ninety lines of known at present 

to very few.” “ ^ • 

“ This argument of Remusat’s/Vsays another learned Orientalist, 
M. Felix Neve, “is of irresistible force, and we have formerly 
heard a similar one maintained with the greatest confidence by 
Quatremere, of the Academy of luscn-iptions and Belles-Lettres, ai^d 
we allow ourselves to quote the opinion of so highly qualified a 
judge upon this point. Before the last century it would liavc been 
absolutely impossible to forgo in Euro])c a series of names and titles 
belonging to a Christian nation of VVestern Asia; it is only sineo 
the Ihiits of Assemanfs labors have been made jiublic by his 
family at Home, that there existed a sullicient knowledge of tlio 
Syriac for such a purpose ; and it is only by the jiublieation of tlio 
mauuscrijits of the Vatican, that the extent to which Nestorianisin 
spread in the centre of Asia, and the intluenee of its hierarchy in tlid 
Persian jn-ovinces could havci been estimated. There is no reason 
to sup[)Ose that missionaries who left Europe in the very l)eginniii;j 
of the seventeenth (amtury could have ae(pured a knowledge whicii 
could only he obtained I'rom reading the originals and not vague 
accounts of them.” 

The sagacity of iNf. Saint Martin, who was fn* a long time the 
colleague of M. Quatremere, has pointe<l out in a note 'worthy of 
his erudition, another special proof, which is by no ineuns to be 
neglected. 

“ Amongst the various arguments,” he says, “ that might be urged 
in favor of the legitimacy of the monument, but of which, as yet, no 
use has been made, must not he forgotten the name of the priest 
by whom it is sriid to Inivi; been (‘rected. The name Yey.tlhoxiZid 
is Perssiaii, and at the epoeli when the monument was diseoMoed 
it would have been inqiossihle to invent it, as there exisUal no 
work where it could liave been found. Ind(‘ed, I do not think that, 
even since then, there has ever been any one published in which it 
could have been met with. 

“ It is a very c(del)rate<l name among the Armenians, and eonios 
to them from a martyr, a Persian by birth, and of tlie royal rate, 
who perished towards 1h(‘ middle of the seventh century, ami 
rendered Ins name illustrious amongst the Christian nations of 
East.” Saint Martin adds in the same place, that the famous niumi- 
mont of Si-ngau-Fou, whose .authenticity has for a long time boon 
called in qiic'^tion from tlie h.atred entertained against the Ji'snit 
missionai’ies who disco venal it, rather tlian from a candid exaniiua- 
tion of its contents, is now regarded as above all suspicion. 
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CHAPTEE IIL 

BRAIIMANISJL 

§ 1. Our Knowledge of Brahmanijjm. Sir William Jones. § 2. Diffi- 
culty of this Study. The Coniple.xity of the System. The Hindoos have 
no History. Their Ultra-Spiritnahsm. § 3. Helps from Comparative 
Philology. Tile Aryans in Central Asia. § 4. The Aryans in India. 
The Native Races. The Vedic Age. Theology of the Vedas. § 5. Sec- 
ond Period. Laws of Mami. The lirahmanic Age. § G. Tlie Three 
Hindoo Sy.steins of Pliilosoidiy, — the Sankhya, Vedanta, and Nyasa. 
§ 7. Origin of the Hindoo Triad. § 8. The Epics, the Puranas, and 
Modern Hindoo Worship. § 9. Relation of JJrahruauism to Chris- 
tianity. 

§ 1.‘ Our Knowledge of Brahmanism. Sir William Jones. 

I T is more tlian forty yeai’S since tlie writer, then a boy, 
was one day searcliiihir among the liea\y works of a 
learned library in tlie country to find some entertaining 
reading for a summer afternoon. It was a library rich 
in theology, in Greek and Latin cla^^sics, in French and 
Spanish literature, but contained little to amuse a child. 
Led by some happy fortune, in turning over a pile of the 
“ Monti ily Anthology” his eye was attracted by the title 
of a play, “ Sacontala,* or the Fatal Ring ; an Indian 
Drama, translated from the original Sanskrit and Pracrit. 
Cahuitta, 1789,” and rejirinted in the Anthology in suc- 
cessive numbers. Gatheying them together, the boy took 
them into a great cliestnut-tree, amid the limbs of which 
ho had constructed a study, and there, in the warm, fragrant 
shade, read hour after hour this bewitehing story. The 
tale was suited to the day and the scene, — filled with 
iniages of tender girls and religious sages, who lived amid 
a tropical abundance of flowers tund fruits ; so blending the 
beauty of nature with the charm of love. Nature becomes 
iR it alive, and is interpenetrated with Imman sentiments. 

* Now usually written Sakoontala or S<£kuiitalt£. 
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SdkuntaU loves sis^iis’; the Kesara-tree 

beckons to her with'^its-Vaying blossoms, and clings to 
her in affection as she benteover it. The jasmine, the 
wife of the mango-tree, embraces her lord, w^lio leans dowm 
to protect his blooming bride, “the moonlight of th^ 
grove.” The holy hermits defend the timid fawn, from 
the hunters, and the birds, grown tame in their peaceful 
solitudes, look tranquilly on the intnider. The demons 
occasionally disturb the sacrificial rites, but, like well- 
educated demons, retire at once, as soon as the protecting 
Ilaja enters the sacred grove. All breathes of love, gentle 
and generous sentiment, and quiet joys in the bosom of- 
a luxuriant and beautiful summer land. Thus, in tins 
poem, written a hundred years before Christ, we find that 
romantic view of nature, unknown to the Greeks and 
Eomans, and first appearing in our own time in such 
writers as liousseau, Goetlie, and Jlyron. 

He who translated this poem into a European langimge, 
and communicated it to modern readers, was Sir William 
Jones, one of the few first-class scholars whom tlie world 
has, produced. In him was joined a marvellous gift of 
language with a love for truth and beauty, which detected 
by an infallible instinct what was worth knowing, in 
hiighty maze of Oriental literature. He had also the fid 
good fortune of being the first to discover this domaii|^ 
litemture in Asia, unknown to the West till he ca^e to 
reveal it. The vast realm of Hindoo, Chinese, and! Per- 
sian genius was as much a new continent to 
when discovered by 8ir William Jones, as America was 
when made known by Columbus. Its riches had been 
accumulating during thousands* of years, waiting till the 
fortunate man should arrive, destined to reveal to'0ur ngc 
the barbaric pearl and gold of the gorgeous Ea^, — the 
tnie wealth ^Ormus and of Ind. 

Sir Williaipjones came well equipped for task. 
Some men are horn philologians, lovihg words {or their 
,.^wn sake, — men to whom the devious paths oflanguaj^e 
are open highway^ who, as Lord Bacon says, “have eoiiie 
forth from the second general curse, which was the 
fusion of tongues, by the art of grammar.” Sir Wilb^^^ 
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Jones was one of thes^' pe^l^P:<|tf^^eatest of them, a 
paper in his own handWrit’^.tefl^;^ that he knew criti- 
cally eight languages, — English, Latin, French, Italian, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, and Sanskrit ; less perfectly eight 
(j^hers, — Spanish, Portuguese, German, Ptunic, Hebrew, 
Bengali, Hindi, Turkish ; and was moderately familiar 
with twelve more, — Tibetian, Pali, Phalavi, Deri, Pussian, 
Syriac, Ethiopio,* Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, Butch, and Chi- 
nese. There have been, perhaps, other scliolars who have 
known as many tongues as this. But usually they are 
crushed by tlieir own accumulations, and we never hear of 
their accomplishing anything. Sir William Jones was 
not one of these, “ deep versed in books, and shallow in 
himself.” Language W’as his instrument, but lynowledge 
liis aim. So, when he had mastered Sanskrit and otlier 
Oriental languages, he rendered into English not only 
Sakuntala, l)ut a lar more important work, “The Laws of 
Manu ” ; “ almost the only work in Sanskrit,” says Max 
Muller, “ the early date of which, assigned to it by Sir 
William Jones from the first, has not been assailed.” He 
also translated from the Sanskrit the fohles of Hitopadesa, 
extracts from the Vedas, and shorter ])ieces. He Ibrmed 
a society in Calcutta for the study of Oriental literature, 
was its first president, and contributed numerous essays, 
all valuable, to its periodical, the “Asiatic Besearches.” 
He wrote a grammar of Tlie Persian language, and trans- 
lated from Persian into French the history of Nadir Shah. 
From the Arabic he also translated many pieces, and 
anioiig them the Seven Poems sus])ended in the temple at 
^Icc'ca, which, in their subjects and style, seem an Arabic 
anticipation of Walt Whitman. He wrote in Latin a 
Book of Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, in English 
several works on the Mohammedan and Civil Law, with a 
translation of the Greek Orations of Isauis. As a lawyer, 
a judge, a student of natunil history, his ardor of study 
}vas ecpially apparent. He presented to the Poyal Society 
hi London a large collection of valuable Oriental manu- 
scripts, and left a long list of studies in Sanskrit to be 
pursued by tliose who should come after liim. His gen- 
ei’ous nature showed itself in his opposition to slavery and 
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Revolution. His cor^^(A%iii®cWs large, including sue] 
names as those of Benjamiri ‘iVankliii, Sir Joseph Banks 
Lord Monboddo, Gibbon, Warren Hastings, Hr, I’rice, Ed 
mund Burke, and Hr. Parr. Such a man ought to \ 
remembered, especially by all who take an interest in tin 
studies to which he has opened the way, for he was oik 
who had a right to speak of himself, as he has spoken ii 
these lines : — 

“ li(‘fore tliy mystic altar, heavenly truth, 

1 kneel in manhood, as I knelt in youth. 

Thus let me kneel, till this dull tonn d(‘(’ay. 

And life's last shmle he brightened by thy ray, 

Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds bi*lo\v, 

Soar without bound, without cunsiuiuiig glow.” 

Since tlie days of Sir William Jones immense progress 
has been made in the study of Sanskrit lit(‘rature, esi)e- 
cially within the last tliirty or forty years, from tlie time 
when the Sclilegels led the way in this dci)artment. Now, 
professors of Sanskrit are to be found in all the great 
European universities, and in tiiis country* we have at 
least one Sanskrit scliolar of tlie very higliest order, Pro- 
fessor William H. AVhitncy, of Yale. The system ol 
Brahmanism, which a short time since could only be 
known to Western readers by means of the writings, jrf 
Colcbrooke, Wilkins, Wilson, and a few others, lias n# 
been made accessible by the works of Lassen, Ma.K Willlor, 
Burnouf, Muir, Pictet, Bopp, Weber, Wiiidischmaiin, 
Vivien do Saiiit-i\Iartiii, and a multitude of eminent 
writers in France, England, and Germany.* 

* To avoi<l niulti|ilYing footnotes, we refer here; to the chief scur'cs 
on wliich we rely in this ch;i})ter. C. Lo-wn, Indisehe Althertluini'*' 
kunde ; Mux MuJIrr, History of Ancient Sanskrit Litemture (.lud ctlifi’ 
works) ; J. Muir, Sanskrit Texts ; /Vc/c/, Lcs Origines Imlo-KuropiViiiii’'': 

WUli'tm JoTies, Work.s, 13 vols, ; Vivhu dc Saint,- MitrfUf 
&c., and articles in the Hevue Clermanhpie ; Moukr jr/Z/io/M.'}, S.ikuoii- 
tala (a new translation), th(‘ Ihinmyana, and the Malui llharutnij 
Hay man fVilson, Works (containing the Vis(‘him Piiraiia, &^.) ; 
nouf, Kssai sur la Veda, to Bhaguvata Purana ; Slrpheiifion, th» 
of the Saina Veda ; Ampere, Ijn Scieiiee en Orient ; liiuisen, Ootl hi 'kj* 
Geschielitc ; Shxu ami Tmyrr, The Dubistan ; Ilardmkk, Ohi'i''t i)<'| 
other Masters ; J. Talhoyn irfieekr. History of India from the I'liii'h*'" 
Times; Works imblished by the Oriental Translation Fund ; M<u' 
er. Hie Oesebiebte dcr Arier; Ilanuiiohun Roy, The Veds; 

Hindoo Philosopliy. | 



§ 2. Difficulty of uompiexity of 

System. The Eindoos^i^ ’^Mistory. Their Ultra^ 
Spiritualism. ' ' \- 

‘ But, notwithstanding these many helps, Brahmanism 
remains a difficult study. Its source is not in a man, hut 
in a caste. It is not the religion of a Confucius, a Zoroas- 
ter, a Mohammed, but the religion of the Brahmans. We 
call it Brahmanism, and it can be traced to no individual 
as its founder or restorer. There is no personality about 
it.* It is a vast M^orld of ideas, but wanting the unity 
‘which is given by the life of a man, its embodiment and 
representative. 

But what a system ? How large, how difficult to under- 
sj;and ! So vast, so complicated, so full of contradictions, 
so various and changeable, that its very immensity is our 
refuge ! ' We say. It is impossible to do justice to such a 
system ; therefore do not demand it of us. 

India has been a land of mystery from the earliest 
dmes. Prom the most ancient days we hear of India as 
the most populous nation of the world, full of barbaric 
ivealth and a strange wisdom. It has attracted conquer- 
3rs, and has been overrun by the armies of Semiramis, 
Darips, Alexander; by iMahmud, and Tamerlane, and 
Madft* Shah; by Lord Clive and the Duke of Wel- 
iiiigton. These conquerors, Irom the Assyrian Queen 
to the British Mercantile Company, have overrun and 
plundered India, but have left it the same unintelligible, 
unchangeable, and marvellous country as before. It is the 
same laud now which the soldiers of Alexander described, 
the land of grotto temples dug out of solid porphyry ; 
of one of the most ancient Fagan religions of the world ; 
of social distinctions fixed and permanent as the earth 
itself; of the sacred Ganges ; of the idols of Juggernaut, 
^ith its bloody worship; the land of elephants and 
tiprs ; of fields of rice and groves of palm ; of treasuries 
filled with chests of gold, heaps of pearls, diamonds, and 
^loense. But, above all, it is the laud of unintelligible 

* “ The soul knows no persons.” — Emerson. 

4 * 
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Il^tems of belief, irrecon- 

■'Slable contradictioni^^^^^^^Py^' *" 

"The Hindw have ^^^P^Ks of great antiquity, and 
a rich litei^we-IxteM^^ t)ac^ twenty or thirty cen- 
turies ; yet no histoi^, no chronology, no annals. The^ 
have a philosophy as acute, profound and, spiritual as any 
in the world, which is yet harmoniously associated with 
the coarsest superstitions. With a belief so abstract tliat it 
almost escapes the grasp of the most speculative intellect, 
is joined the notion that sin can be atoned for by bathing 
in the Ganges or repeating a text of the Veda. With an 
ideal pantheism resembling that of Hegel, is united tho 
opinion that Brahma and Siva can be driven from the 
throne of the universe by any one who will sacrifice a suf- 
ficient number of wild horses. To abstract one’s self from 
matter, to renounce all tlie gratification of the senses, to 
macerate the l)ody, is thought the true road to felicity ; and 
nowhere in the world are luxury, licentiousness and the 
gratification of the appetites carried so far. E\^ery civil 
right and privilege of ruler and subject is fixed in a codij^ 
of laws, and a body of jurisprudence older far than th^^ 
Christian era, and the object of universal reverence ; but 
the applicati(jn of these laws rests (says Bhode) on % 
arbitrary decisions of the priests, and tlieir executi^ pi 
the will of the sovereign. The constitution of Inlm is 
therefore like a house without a foundation and wit||feut a 
roof. It is a principle of Hindoo religion not to "Kill a 
worm, not even to tread on a blade of grass, for fear oi 
injuring life ; but the torments, cruelties, and bloodslu’d 
inflicted by Indian tyrants would shock a Nefc or a 
Bcrgia. Half the best informed writers on India "^ill tell 
you that the Brahmanical religion is pure monotheism ; 
the other half as confidently assert that they Typrshij) a 
million gods. Some teach us that the Hindoos life spirit- 
ualists and pantheists ; others that their idolatrj^'is more 
gross than that of any living people. 

Is there any way of reconciling those inconsistencies! 
If we cannot find such an explanation, there is at least one 
central point where we may place ourselves ; one elevated 
position, from which this mighty maze will not seem 



wholly without a whole tendency of^^ 

thought is ideal, the wh^^^^^-td^yure spiritualism. 
An ultra, one-sided idealism‘^?Kli|>'Cj^tralUendency of 
the Hindoo mind. The Ood of Bmhmanism is an intel- 
ligence, absorbed in the rest of profound contemplation. 
The good man of this religion is he who withdraws from’ 
an evil world into abstract thought. 

Nothing else explains the Hindoo character as this 
does. An eminently religious people, it is their one-sided 
spiritualism, their extreme idealism, wdiich gives rise to 
all their incongruities. They have no history and no au- 
thentic chronology, for history belongs to this world, and 
chronology belongs to time. But this world and time 
are to them wholly uninteresting ; God and eternity are 
all in all. They torture themselves with self-inflicted 
torments j for the body is the great enemy of the soul’s 
salvation, and they must beat it down by ascetic mortifi- 
cations. But asceticism, here as everywhere else, tends 
to self-indulgence, since one extreme produces another. 
In one part of India, therefore, devotees are swinging on 
hooks in honor of Siva, hanging themselves by the feet, 
head downwards, over a fire, rolling on a bed of prickly 
thorns, jumping on a couch filled with sharp knives, 
boring holes in their tongues, and sticking their bodies 
full of pins and needles, or perhaps holding the anns 
over the head till they stiffen in that position. Mean- 
time in other places whole regions are given over to 
sensual indulgences, and companies of abandoned women 
are Qonnected with different temples and consecrate their 
gains to the support of their worship. 

As one-sided spiritualism will manifest itself in morals 
in the two forms of austerity and sensuality, so in reli- 
gion it shows itself in the opposite direction of an ideal 
pantheism and a gross idolatry. Spiritualism first fills 
the world full of God, and this is a true and Christian 
view of things. But it tak& another step, which is to 
deny all real existence to the world, and so runs into a 
mlse pantheism. It first says, truly, “ There is nothing 
God.” It next says, falsely, " There is nothing 
God.” Kiis second step was taken in India by means 
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of the doctrine of Maya means the 

, delusive shows whioh^lipi^l^m For there is nothing 
but spirit ;:'Vfhidf^|iih®ofek^^ nor is created, neither 
acts nor suffers, wticn cannot change, and into which all 
souls are absorbed when they free themselves by medita- 
tion from the belief that they suffer or are happy, that 
they can experience either pleasure or pain. The next 
step is to polytlieism. For if God neither creates nor 
destroys, but only seems to create and destroy, these rtj;- 
jpearances are not united together as being the acts of one 
Being, but are separate, independent phenomena. When 
you remove personality from the conception of God, as 
you do in removing will, you remove unity. Now if 
creation be an illusion, and there he no creation, still tlie 
ap-pcanmee of creation is a fact. But as there is no sub- 
stance but spirit, this ajipcarance must have its cause in 
spirit, that is, is a diyim appearance, is God. So destruc- 
tion, in the same way, is an a})pearance of God,’ and 
reproduction is an a))pearance of God, and every other 
appearance in nature is a manifestation of God. But the 
unity of will and person being taken away, we have nuU; 
one God, but a multitude of gods, — or polytheism. 

Having begun this career of thought, no course was 
possible for the human mind to pursue but this. Aa 
ultra spiritualism must become pantheism, and panthei^ 
must go on to polytlieism. In India this is not a thooiy 
but a history. We find, side by side, a spiritualism which 
denies the existence of anything but motionless spirit or 
Brahm, and a polytheism which believes and worship:’ 
Brahma the Creator, Siva the Destroyer, Vischnu tlit 
Preserver, Indra the God of the Heavens, the Sactis oi 
energies of the gods, Krishna the Hindoo Apollo, Doorga, 
and a host of others, innumerable as the changes aiwl 
appearances of things. 

But such a system as this must necessarily abo 
to idolatry. There is in the human mind a tendpney 
worship, and men must worship sometliing. Bjit they 
believe in one Being, the absolute Spirit, the stipreiiie 
and only God, — Para Brahm ; him they cannot worship' 
for he is literally an unknown God. He has no (jualitit^®' 
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no attributes, nO neither the object^ 

hope, fear, love, nor ayersi|^i^;^S^e there is nothing in ' 
the universe but spirit and mtSi^|tp|^arances, and they 
cannot worship spirit because it' W atfeolutely unknown, 
they must worship these appeaiunces, which are at any 
rate divine appearances, and which do possess some tiuits, 
qualities, character; are objects of hope and fear. But 
they cannot worship them as appearances, they must 
worship them as persons. But if they have an inward 
personality or soul, they become real beings, and also be- 
ings independent of Brahm, whose appearances tliey are. 
They must therefore have an outward personality; in 
other words, a body, a sliapc, emblematical and character- 
istic ; that is to say, they become idols. 

Accordingly idol-worship is universal in India. The 
most, horrible and grotes(pic images are carved in the 
stone of the grottos, stand in rude, block-like statues in 
the. temple, or are coarsely painted on the walls. Figures 
of men with heads of elephants or of other animals, or 
with six or seven human heads, — sometimes growing in a 
pyramid, one out of the otlier, sometimes with six hands 
coming from one shoulder, — grisly and uncouth mon- 
sters, like nothing in nature, yet too grotesque for sym- 
bols, — such are the objects of the Hindoo worship. 

§ 3. Eel]ps from Comparative Pliilology. The Aryans in 
Central Asia. 

We have seen how liopeless the task has appeared of 
getting any definite light on Hindoo chronology or his- 
tory. To the ancient Egyptians events "were so impor- 
tant that the most trivial incidents of daily life w’ere 
written on stone and the imperishable records of the 
land, covering the tombs and obelisks, have patiently 
^vaited during long centuries, till their decipherer should 
come to read them. To the Hindoos, on the other hand, 
all events were equally unimportant. The most unhis- 
toric people on earth, they cared more for the rninutim of 
g^’aniniar, or the subtilties of metaphysics, than for the 
■'’'^hole of their past. The only date which has emerged 

p 
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mai this vague antiqtuW^ that ofiGhiSndragupta, a con- 
temporary of Greek histori- 

ans Sandracat|?is,ic]p^^me king b. c. 315, and as, at 
his accession, BuiSdffiia'^ad' been dead (by Hindoo state- 
ment) one hundred and sixty-two years, Buddha may 
have died B. C. 477. We can thus import a single date 
from Greek history into that of India. This is the 
whole. 

But all at once light dawns on us from an unexpected 
quarter. While we can learn nothing concerning tlie 
history of India from its literature, and nothing from its 
inscriptions or carved temples, Janjiuigc comes to our aid., 
The fugitive and airy sounds, which seem so lleeting and 
so changeable, prove to be more durable monuments than 
brass or granite. The study of the Sanskrit language has 
told us a long story concerning the origin of the Hindoos. 
It has rectified the ethnology of Blumenl)ach, has taught ns 
who were the ancestors of the nations ol kuropc, and. has 
given us the information that gne great family, the Indo- 
European, has done most of the work of the world. It 
shows us that this family consists of seven races, — tlic 
Hindoos, the Persians, the Greeks, the Bomans, who all 
emigrated to the south fn)m the original ancestral home ; 
and the Kelts, the Teutons, and Slavi, who entered Europe 
on th-e northern side of tlie Caucasus and the CaspM' 
Sea. This has been accom]dished by the new science- 4| 
Comparative Philology. A comparison of languages ha^ 
made it too plain to be questioned, that these seven racu^ 
were originally one ; that they must have emigrated from 
a region of Central Asia, at the east of the Caspiap^ ami 
northwest of India ; that they were originally a p^toral 
race, and gradually changed their habits as they deluded 
from those great ])laiii 3 into the valleys of the Imj^ ami 
the Euphrates. In these seven linguistic faints the 
roots of the most common names are the same ; 
inatical constructions are also the same ; so^^at no 
scholar, who has attended to the subject, can 
the seven languages are all daughters of onq^^j^niiuoa 
mother-tongue. . 

Pursuing the subject still further, it has found 



possible to conjecttlSP^ith noM% confidence what war 
the condition of family life i^ ^^^^eat race of Central 
Asia, before its dispersion. - «tock has re- 

ceived the name Aryan. This designiation occurs in 
3fanu (II. 22), who says : " As far as the eastern and 
western oceans, between the two mountains, lies the land 
which the wise have named Ar-ya-vesta, or inlmhitcd hy 
Jwnoralle mcn^ *The people of Iran receive this same 
appellation in the Zend Avesta, with tlie same meaning 
of honorable. Herodotus testifies that the Medes were 
formerly called "Apwt (Herod. VII. 61). Strabo men- 
tions that, in the time of Alexander, the whole region 
about the Indus was called Arinyia. In modern times, 
the word Iran for Persia and Erin for Ireland are 
possible reminiscences of the original family appella- 
tion. 

The Ayrans, long before the age of the Vedas or the 
Zend Avesta, were living as a pastoral people on the great 
plains east of the Caspian Sea. What their condition 
was at that epoch is deduced by the following method : If 
it is found that the name of any fact is the same in two 
or more of the seven tribal languages of this stock, it is 
evident that the name -was given to it before they sepa- 
rated. For there is no reason to suppose that two nations 
living wide apart would have independently selected the 
same word for the same object. For example, since we 
find that Twuse is in Sanskrit Dama and Dam; in Zend, 
Dcmana ; in Greek, A6fios ; in Latin, Domm ; in Irish, 
Dahm ; in Slavonic, Domu^ — from which root comes also 
our English word DonmilCf — we may be pretty sure that 
the original Aryans lived in houses. Vlien we learn that 
boat was in Sanskrit Nan or nanJea; in Persian, A «?/.;, 
nmali; in Greek, NaCr; in Lutin, Navis ; in old Irish, 
or nai; in old German, Nawa or nawi ; and in 
cannot doubt that they knew something 
ot what we call in English Aawtical affairs, or Navigation. 

words designating masts, sails, yards, &c. differ 

holly from each other in all these linguistic families, it 
® reasonable to infer that the Aryans, before their dis- 
persion, went only in boats, with oars, on the rivers of 
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their land, the Oxus Jaxartes, and did not sail any- 
where on tlie sea. ' ' 

Pursuing tins method, we see that we can ask almost 
any question concerning the condition of the Aryans, and 
obtain an answer by means of Comparative Philology. „ 

Were they a pastoral people ? The very word pastoral 
gives ns the answer. For Fa in Sanskrit means to watcli, 
to guard, as men guard cattle, — from which a wliole 
com])any of words has come in all the Aryan languages. 

The results of this method of inquiry, so far as given 
by Pictet, are these. Some :i00b years k c.,nhe Aryans, 
as yet undivided into Hindoos, Persians, Kelts, Latins,. 
Greeks, Teutons, and Slavi, were living in Central Asia, 
in a region of which llactriana was the centre. Here 
they must have remained long enough to have developed 
their admirable language, tlie mother-tongue of tliose 
which we know. They were essentially a ])astoral, hut 
not a nomad people, having fixed homes. Tliey liad oxen, 
horses, sheep, goats, hogs, and.<h)mcstic fowls. Herds of 
cows fed in ])astures, each the property of a community, 
and each with a cluster of stables in tlie centre. The 
daughters’!* of tl|C Iiousc wore the dairy-maids; tlio food 
was chiefly^ the products of the dairy and the flesh ot the 
cattle. Tile cow was, however, the most important ani- 
mal, and gave its name to many jdaiits, and even to the 
clouds and stars, in whicli men saw heavenly herds pass- 
ing over the firmament above them. 

But the Aryans were not an exclusively ])astoral people; 
they certainly had barley, and })erha})s other cereals, be- 
fore their dispersion. They ])()ssessed the plough, the 
mill fur grinding jrain ; they had luitchet,J hammer, aii,L;er. 
The Aryans were ae(|uainted with several metals, among 

♦ All Indian dato-s older than 300 n. c. are uncertain. The reasons 
for thi.s 011(5 are given carefully and in full hy IMilet. 

+ Our English word d/nigfUer, together with tlni Greek OvydTtjp, 
Zend duffhdar, the l’er.sian docht(iry%c., correspciiids with the Sanskni 
duhiUir, which means both daughter and milkmaid. 

X Hatchet, in Sanskrit iakshani, in Zend mJui, in Persian tosh, 
t6xos, Irish tmgh, Old Gennan deksa, Polish fasak, Russian 
And what is remarkable, the root fak appears Jin the name of the 
iu the languages of the South Sea Islanders and the North 
Indians, 
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which w’ere gold, silver, copper, tin. They knew how to 
spin and weave to some extent; they were acquainted 
with pottery. How their houses w'ere* built we do not 
know, but they contained doors, windows, and fireplaces. 
Jhey had cloaks or mantles, they boiled and roasted meat, 
and certairdy used soup. They had lances, swords, the 
bow and arrow, shields, but not armor. They had family 
life, some simple laws, games, the dance, and wind instru- 
ments. They had the decimal numeration, and fheir 
year was of three liundi|3d a»l sixty days. They wor- 
shipped the heaven, earth, bun, fire, water, wind ; but 
. there are also plain traces of an earlier monotheism, from 
which this nature- worship proceeded. 

§ 4. The Arif am in Lidia. The Native Races, The 
Veilic A^e. '^^cologij of the Vedas. 

8o far Coniparative Philology takes us, and the next 
step forward brings us to tiie Vedas, the oldest works in 
the Hindoo literature, but at least one thousand or fifteen 
hundred years more recent than the times we have been 
describing. Tlu^ Aryans have separated, an<l the Hindoos 
are now in India. It is eleven centuries before the time 
of Alexander. They occupy the region between the Pun- 
jaiib and the (ranges, and here was accomplished the 
transition of the Aryans from warlike shepherds into 
agriculturists and builders of cities.* 

The last hymns of the Vedas were wwittcn (says St. 
Martin) when they arrived from the Indus at thethinges, 
aiKhwere building their oldest pity, at the contiueuce of 
that river with the Jumna. Tlmir complexion was then 
'''dute, and they call the race wliom they compiered, and 
^'ho afterward were made Soudras, or lowest caste, blacks.f 

* M. Vivien do Saint-^Iartin has determined more precisely than has 
won done helbre tlie ])rimitive country of the Aryans, and tlie route fol- 
by them in penetrating intt) India. They dese«‘nded through Cabul 
to the Punjaub, liaving previously reached Cabul from the region be- 
;b>xartes ami the Oxua. 

T Jhe Rig- Veda di.stinguislios the Aryans fi-om the Pa.sjus. Mr, 'Muir 
quotes a mult.itu(b‘ of text's in which Imli-a is called upon to protect tho 
former and slay the latter. 
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The chief gods of the Vedic age were Indra, Varuna, Agni, 
Savitri, Soma. TliQ first was the god of the atmosphere ; 
the second, of the Ocean of light, or Heaven ; the third, of 
Fire ; * the fourth, of the Sun ; and the fifth, of the Moon. 
Yama was the god of death. All the powers of naturci, 
were personified in turn, — as earth, food, wine, months, 
seasons, da.y, night, and dawn. Among all these divini- 
ties, hndra and Agni were the chief.f But behind this in- 
cipient polytlieisrn lurks the. original monotheism,— for 
each of those gods, in turil? beegnies the Sui)reme Being. 
The universal Deity seems" to become apparent, first 
in one form of nature .and then in another. Such is . 
the opinion of Colebrookc, who says that “ the ancient 
Hindoo religion recognizes but one God, not yet suili- 
ciently discriminating the creature from tlie Creator.” 
And Max Muller says The hymns celebrate Varuna, 
Indra, Agni, &c., and each in tiffn b ojjled supreme. The 
whole mythulooy is fluent. The fowtn's of nature become 
moral beings.” " 

Max Miiller add.s: “It would be easy to find, in the 
numerous hymns of the Veda, passages in which almost 
every single god is represented us su])remc and absolute. 
Agni is called ‘Buler of the Univer.se'; Indra is cele- 
brated as the Strongest god, and in one hymn it is said, 
‘Indra is stronger than all’ It is said of Soma that ‘he 
coiirpiers every one.’ ” ^ 

But clearer traces of monotheism are to be found in the' 
Vedas. In one hymn of the Big-Veda it is said : “ They 
call him Indra, ^litra, Varuna, Agni ; then he is the well- 
winged heavenly Garutmat ; that wliich is One, tho wise 
call it many ways ; they^call it Agni, Yama, Matari$vau. 

Nothing, however, will give us so good an idea of the 
character of these Vedic hymns as the hymns themji^lves- 
I therefore select a few of the most striking of those 
which have been translated by Colebrooke, Wilson, V. 
Muller, E. Bumont, and others. 

In the following, from one of the oldest Ydtos, the 
unity of God seems very clearly expressed. 

^ AgnJj|hence Ignis, in Latin. 

+ See TKuboys Wheeler, “ History of India.” 
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R^Veda, X. 121. 

' « In the beginning there arose the Sotiwo of golden light. 
He was the only born Lord of all that is. He established the 
cai*th, and this sky. Who is the God to whom we shall offer 
(Xlir sacrifice 1 

“ He who gives life. He who gives strength ; whose blessing 
all the bright gods desire; whose shadow is immortality, 
whoso shadow is death. Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice? 

“ He who through his power is the only king of the breath- 
ing and awakening world. He who governs all, man and beast. 
Wlio is the god to whom wc shall oiler our sacrifice ? 

“ He whose power tliesc snowy mountains, whose pow'er the 
sea proclaims, with the distant river. He whose these regions 
arc, as it were his two anus. Who is the god to whom wo 
shall offer our sacrifice? 

“ Ho through whom the sky is bright and the earth firm. 
He through whom heaven was stablishcd; nay, the highest 
lieav'en. He who mciisured out the light in the air. Who is 
the god to whom wc shall offer our sacrifice ? 

“ He to whom heaven and earth, standing firm by his wdll, 
look up, trembling inwardly. He over whom the rising sun 
^shines forth. Who is the god to whom we shall offer our 
sacrifice? 

** Wlim gy er the mighty water-clouds went, where they 
placedJp seed and lit the fire, thence arose he who is the 
only llS^f the bright gods. Who is the god to whom we 
shall otip our sacrifice ? 

“ He by his might looked even over the w\atcr-clouds, 
the cloud^ which gave stj’ciigth and lit the sacrifice ; he irho is 
(hvl nhove all m>ds. Who is the god to whom wc shall offer 
our sacrifice? 

“iMiiy he not destroy us, — he the creator of the earth, — 

he, the rigliteous, who created heaven ; he who also created 
the bright and mighty waters, Wlio is the god to whom we 
shall offer our sacrifices ? ” * 

, * Miiller's AnHont Sanskrit Literatim*, page 569. He adds the follow- 
remarks: “ There is nothing to prove that this hymn is of a jiarticu- 
iarly ancient date. On the <;ontrary, there are expressions in it which 
to htdong to a later age. But even if we avS.sign the lowest ])Os.sible 
'•■'tti to this and similar liynins, certain it is tliat they existed during the 
fuuiii':! ]>eriod, and before tlie composition of tlie Bifihmanas. For, 

spite of all the indications of a modern date, I see no possibility how 
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The oldesteand most striking account of creation is in 
the eleventh chftj^yiof the tenth Book of the Big- Veda. 
Colebrooke, Mak Mliller, Muir, and Goldstlicker, all give 
a translation of this remarkalde hymn and speak of it 
■vvitli admiration. We take that of Colebrooke, modified 
by that of Muir : — 

“Then there was no entity nor non-entity; no world, no 
sk}', nor aught above it; nothing anywhere, involving or 
involved ; nor water deep and dangerous. Death was not, 
and therefore no immortality, nor distinetion of day or night. 
But That One breathed calmly* alone with Nature, her who 
is sustained witliiii him. Other than Him, nothing existed* 
[which] since [has been]. Djirkncss there was ; [for] this 
universe was enveloped with darkness, and was indistinguisha- 
ble waters ; but that mass, which was covered by the husk, 
was [at length] produced by the power of contciu plat ion. 
First desire t was formed in his mind; and that became t ho 
original productive seed ; which the wise, recognizing it by tlio 
intellect in their hearts, distinguish as the bond of nonentity 
with entity, 

“Did the luminous ray of these [creative acts] expand in the 
middle, or above, or below 1 That productive energy became 
providence [or sentient souls], and matter [or the elements] ; 
Nature, who is sustained within, was inferior; and he, who 
sustains was above. 

“ Who knows exactly, and who shall in this world^eclaro, 
whence and why this creation took place 1 The god5i|||«|«iil>' 
sequent to the production of this world : then who cnM^lunv 
whence it proceedi'd, or whence this varied world aroSl'o, cr 
whether it upholds [itself] or not? He who in the hi.u host 
heaven is the ruler of tiiis universe, — ho knows, or docs not 
know.” 

If the following hymn, says Nliillor, were addressed only 
to the Almighty, omitting the word Varuiia,” it 
not disturb us in a Christian Liturgy : — 

we could account for the allusions to it which ocenr in the BrifiimniiiiS 
for its presence in the Sanhitfis, unless we admit tlmt this i>ooin 
part of the final collection of tluj liig-veda-Sjj^nhita, the work of 
Mantra period. 

* Max Muller translate.** “breathed, breathless by itself; otlicrtli^B 
it nothing .since has been.” 
t Max Muller says, “ Love fell upon it.” 



1. **Let me not yet, 0 Vanina, enter into, tie house of 
clay; have mercy, almighty, have mercy.^^j|r, 

2 . If I go along trembling, like a cloud ^veu by the wind, 
have mercy, almighty, have mercy I 

3. ** Through want of strength, thou strong and bright 
*god, have I gone to the wrong shore ; have mercy, almighty, 
have mercy ! 

4. “ Thirst came upon the worshipper, though he stood in 
the midst of the waters ; have mercy, almighty, have mercy ! 

5. “ Whenever we men, 0 Varuna, commit {^^n otfeiice before 
the heavenly host ; whenever we break thy law through 
thoughtlessness ; have mercy, almighty, have mci cy ! ” 

Out of a large number of hymns addressed to Indra, 
Muller selects one that is ascribed to Vasislitlia. 

1. “ Let no one, not even those who worship thcc, delay thee 
far from us ! Kvcii from afar come to our feast ! Or, if thou 
art here, listen to us ! 

2 . “ For these who here make prayers for thee, sit together 
near the libation, like flies round the honey. The worshippers, 
anxious for wealth, have placed their desire upon Indra, as wo 
put our foot upon a chariot. 

3. “ Desirous of riches, 1 call him who holds tlie thunderbolt 

witli his arm, and who is a good giver, like as a son calls his 
father. , 

4. “ Those libations of Soma, mixed with milk, have been 
prepared for Indra : thou, anned witli the thunderbolt, come 
with the steeds to drink of them for thy delight ; conic to the 
house ! 

5. “ !May he hear us, for lie has cars to hear. He is asked 
for riches ; will he despise our prayers 1 He could soon give 
hundreds and thousands; — no one could check him if ho 
wishes to give.” . 

L‘b “Make for the sacred gods a hymn that is not small, 
that is well set and beautiful ! Many snares pass by him who 
abides with Indra through his sacrifice. 

14. “ What mortal dares to attack him wdio is rich in thee 1 
Through faith in thco, 0 mighty, the strong acquires spoil in 
the day of battle.” 

17. “ Thou art w^ell known as the benefactor of every one, 
whatever battles there be. ‘Every one of these kings of tho 
Garth implores thy name, when wishing for help. 

“ If I were lord of as much as thou, I should support tho 
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sacred bard,^teu scatterer of Wealth/ should not abandon 
him to misei^v'(%r^" ' 

19. “I should dward* wealth day by day to him who mag- 
nifies ; I should award it to whosoever it be. We have no 
other friend but thee, no other happiness, no other father, 0 
mighty ! ” 

22. We call for thee, 0 hero, like cows that have not been 
milked ; we praise thee as ruler of gll that moves, 0 Indra, as 
ruler of all that is immovable. 

2d. “ There is no one like thee in heaven and earth ; ho is 
not born, and will not be born. 0 mighty Indra, we call 
upon thee as we go fighting for cows and horses.” 

"Ill this liyiuii,” says IMiiller, "Indra is clearly con- 
ceived as the Supreme (lod, and we can hardly understai id 
liow a people who had formed so exalted a notion of the 
l)eity and embodied it in the person of Indra, could, at tlic 
same sacrifice, invoke other gods witli o(jual praise. Wliciii 
Agni, the lord of tire, is addressed by the poet, he is 
spoken of as the first god, not inferior even to Indra. 
Wliile Agni i.s invoked Indra is forgotten ; there is no 
competition between the two, nor any rivalry between 
them and othgr gods. This is a most important feat^i^ in 
the religion of the Veda, and has never been taken Into 
consideration by those who have written on the 
of ancient polytheism.” * 

“ It is curious,” says ^liillor, "to watch the alm(*iin - 1 
perceptible transition liy which the ])hcnomeiia of jwure, 
if refiected in the mind of the poet, assume the cbaKicier 
of divine beings. The dawn is frequently described in 
the Veda as it might he described by a modern poet. She 
is the friend of men, .she smiles like a young wife, slie 
the daughter of the sky.” " Ihit the transition from dn'h 
the bright, to devi, the goddess, is so easy ; the daughter 
of the sky assumes so readily the same personality wliu-li 
is given to the sky, Dyaus, her father, that we can only 
guess whctjfcer in every jiassage the poet is speaking of a 
bright apparition, or of a bright goddess; of a natural 
vision, or of a visible deity. The following hymn of Va- 
shishtha will serve as an instance ; — 


* Miillcr, Sanskrit Lit., p. 646. 



"‘Sho shines upon u^^liki?Sfoing wife, rousing feveiy living 
being to go to his work, the fire had to be )thl41^d by men ; 
she brought light by striking down darkness. ' ^ 

“ Sho rose up, spreading far and wide, and moving towards 
every one. She grew in brightness, wearing her brilliant 
garment. The mother of the cows (of the morning clouds), 
the leader of the days, she shone gold-colored, lovely to behold. 

“She, the fortunate, who brings the eye of the god, who 
loads the white and lovely steed (of the sun), the Dawn was 
seen, revealed by her rays ; with brilliant treasures she follows 
every one. 

“ Thou, who art a blessing where thou art near, driv*e % 
’away the unfriendly ; make the pastures wide, give us safety ! 
Remove the haters, bring treasures! liaise wealth to the 
worshipper, thou mighty Dawn. 

“Shine for us with thy best rays, thou bright Dawn, thou 
who lengthciicst our life, thou the love of all, wlio givest us 
food, who givest us wealth in cows, horses, and chariots. 

“Thou, daughter of the sky, thou high-boni Dawn, whom 
the Vasishtlias magnify with songs, give us riches high and 
wide : all yo gods, protect us always with your blessings 1 

“This hymn, addressed to the Dawn, is a fair specimen 
of the original simple poetry of the Veda. It has no 
reter(3nce to any special sacrifice, it contains no teclinical 
expressions, it can hardly be called a hymn, in our sense 
of the word. It is simply a poem expressing, witliout 
any effoi't, without any display of far-fetched thought or 
hrilliant imagery, the feelings of a man who has watched 
the approach of the Dawn with mingled delight and awe, 
and who was moved to give utterance to what he felt in 
nieasiired language.” * 

“But there is a charm in these primitive strains dis- 
coverable in no other class of jioetry. Every word retains 
something of its radical meaning, every epithet tells, 
every thoiiglit, in spite of the most intricate and abrupt 
expressions, is, if we once disentangle it, true, correct, and 
eoinplete.”f 

Ihe Vedic literature is divided by Muller into four 
periods^^ namely, those of the Chhandfis, Mantra, Brahmana, 
Sfitras. The Chhanda§ period contains tlie oldest 
* Muller, Sanskrit Lit., p. 552. + Ibid., p. 553. 
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hymns of the oldest, or To that of the Man- 

tras belong the. later hymns of the same Veda. But the 
most modern of these are older than* the Bnihmanas. 
Tlie BrCilimanas contain theology ; tlie older Mantras are 
liturgic. Miillcr says that tlie Brahmanas, though s*) 
very ancient, are full of pedantry, shallow and insipid 
grandiloquence and priestly conceit. Next to these, in 
tlie order of time, are the lljianishads. Tliese are philo- 
sophical, and almost the only part of the Vedas whicli 
are read at the ])resent time. They are believed to con- 
tain the highest authority for the different ]diilosoj)hical 
systems, of which we shall speak hereafter. Their autlior^ 
are unknown. More modern than these are the Sutras. 
The word “ Sutra” means string, and they consist of a string 
of short sentences. Conciseness i.s the aim in this stylo, 
and (‘very doctrine is reduced to a skeleton. The numer- 
ous Sutras now extant contain the distilled e.s.S(‘nce of all 
the knowledge wliicli the Bmhmans have collected during 
centuries of meditation. They belong to the non-revealod 
literature, as distinguisluid fr(»m the revealed literature,— 
a distinction made by the Brahmans before the time of 
Buddha. At the time of the Buddhist controversy the 
Sutras were admitted to be of human origin and were 
consecpieiitly recent works. The distinction between the 
Sutrius and Bnllirnanas is very marked, the second being 
revealed. The Brfdimanas were composed hy and for 
Brahmans and are in three collections. The Vediiiigs^jlifi 
intermediate lietween the V(Mic and non-Vedic litenftrr 
Kiiiini, tlie grammarian of India, was said to ho contem- 
porary with King Naiida, who was the successor of Clmn- 
dragupta, tlie contemporary of Alexander, and therefore 
in the second half of the fourth century before Christ. 
Dates are so precarious in Indian literature, says Max 
Miiller, that a confirmation witliin a century or two is 
not to he despised. Now the grammarian Efttyayana 
completed and corrected the grammar of P^niui, aid 
Patanjeli wrote an immense ccmimentary oil' the txy* 
which became so famous as to be imported by rovi 
authority into Cashmere, in the first half o# the 
century of our era. JMiiller considers the limits of 
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S^ltra period to extend from 600 B. c. to 200 k c. 
Buddliisin before Asoka was but modified Brahmanism/ 
The basis of Indian chronology is the date of (fiiandra- 
gupta. All dates before his time are merely hypothetical. 
Several classical writers speak of him as founding an 
empire on the Ganges soon after the invasion of Alex- 
ander. He was grandfather of Asoka. Indian traditions 
refer to tliis king. 

Keturning to the Biulimana period, m’c notice that 
between tlie Sutras and Bnlhmaiias come the Aranyakas, 
■which are books written for the recluse. Of tln^sc the 
. llpaiiishads, before meiitionc<l, form part. They presup- 
pose tlie existence of tlie fhuhmanas. 
i liammohun Boy was suiprised tliat Dr. Bosen should 
I have thouglit it worth while to publish tlie hymns of the 
I Veda, and considered the Hpanishads the only Vcdic 
I books worth reading. They speak of the divine Self, of 
: the* Eternal Word in the lieavens from which the liymns 
came. The divine Self they say is not to be grasped by 
tradition, reason, or revelation, but only by him whom he 
. himself grasps. In the beginning was Self alone. At- 
, man is tlie Self in all our selves, — the Divine Self con- 
cealed by his own (jualities. This Self they sometimes 
call tlie Undeveloped and sometimes tlie Not-Being. 
There are ten of the old Upanishads, all of which have 
been jmblisliod. Aiupietil Du Berroii translated fifty into 
hatiii out of Persian. 

The Braliinanas are very numerous. ^Muller gives 
stories from them and legends. They relate to sacrilices, 
to the story of the deluge, and other legends. They sub- 
stituted these legends for the simple poetry of the ancient 
^edas. They must have extended over at least two 
hundred years, and contained long lists of teachers. 

Miiller supposes that writing was unknown when the 
Big-Veda was coinjiosecl The thousand and ten hymns 
the Vedas contain no mention of writing or books, any 
than the Homeric poems. There is no allusion to 
Writing during the whole of the Bnllimana period, nor 
^ven through the Sutra period. This seems incredible to 
says Muller, only because our memory lias been sys- 
5 Q 
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tematically debilitated by newspapers and the like during 
many generations. It was the business of every Brahman 
to learn by heart the Vedas during tlie twelve years of 
his student life. The Guru, or teacher, pronounces a 
group of words, and the pupils repeat after him. After 
writing was introduced, the Brahmans were strictly forbid- 
den to read the Vedas, or to write tliem. Ciesar says tlie 
same ot the Druids. Even Panini never alludes to writ- 
ten words or letters. None of the ordinary modern 
words for book, paper, ink, or writing have been found in 
any ancient Sanskrit work. No such words as volumen, 
volume ; liber, or inner bark of a tree ; hi/hlos, inner bark, 
of ])a]^yrus ; or book, that is beech wood. But Buddha 
liad learnt to write, as we find by a book translated into 
Chinese A. D. 70. In this book Buddha instructs his 
tiiacher ; as in the Gospel of the Inhincy Jesus explains 
to Ills teacher tlie meaning of tlie Hebrew alphabet. So 
Buddha tells his teacher the names of sixty-fouraljihabets. 
The first authentic inscription in India is of Buddhist 
origin, lielonging to the third century before Christ. 

Ill the most ancient Vedic period the language liad be- 
come comjdete. There is no growing language in the Vedas. 

In regard to the age of these Vedic writings, wo will 
quote the words of Max IMilller, at the conclusion of his 
admirable work on the “ History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” from which most of this section has been 
taken : — 

“ Oriental scholars arc frequently suspected of a desire to 
make the literature of the Eastern nations appear more ancient 
tlian it is. As to myself, I can truly say that nothing would 
he to me a more welcome discovery, nothing would remove so 
many doubts and difiiculties, as some suggestions as to tho 
manner in which certain of tlie Vedic liymns could have been 
added to the original collection during the Bralimana or Sutra 
periods, or, if possible, by the writers of our MSS., of which 
most arc not older than the fifteenth century. Ihit these 
MSS., though so modem, are checked by the Anukramaiils. 
Every hymn which stands in our MSS. is counted in the Index 
of Saunaka, who is anterior to the invasion of Alexander. The 
Sutras, belonging to the same period as Saunaka, prove the 
previous existence of eVery chapter of the Brahmauas 3 and I 
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doubt whether there is a single hymn in the Sanhitil of the 
liig-Veda which could not be cliecked by some passage of the 
IJrahmanas and Sutras. The chronological limits assigned to 
the Sutra and Brahniana periods will seem to most Sanskrit 
scholars too narrow rather than too wide, and if we assign b»it 
tVo hundred years to the Mantra period, from 800 to 1000 
u, c., and an equal number to the Chliaiidas period, from 1000 
to 1200 n. c., we can do so only under the supposition that 
during the early periods of history the growth of the human 
mind was more luxuriant than in later times, and that tlie 
layers of thought were formed less slowly in the primary than 
ill the tertiary ages of the world.” 

The Vedic age, according to Miiller, will then be as 
follows : — 

Sutra period, from n. c. 200 to b. c. COO. 

llrahmaua period, “ “ GOO “ 800. 

Mantra period, “ 800 “ 1000. 

.Clihandas i^eriod, “ “ 1000 “ 1200. 

Pr. Hang, a high authority, considers tlic Vedic period 
to (jxtend from B. c, 1 200 to B. c. 2000, and the very oldest 
hymns to have been composed b, c. 2400. 

The i)rincipal deity in the oldest Vedas is Tndra, God 
of- the air. In Greek he becomes Zeus; in Latin, Jupi- 
ter. The hymns to Iiidra are not nnlike some of the 
r.salms of the Old Testament. Indra is called upon as 
the most ancient god whom the Fathers worshipped. 
Next to India comes Agni, tire, derived from the root Ag, 
wliich means “ to move.” * Fire is worshipped as the prin- 
ciple of motion on earth, as Jndra was tlie mo\'ing power 
above. Not only fire, but the forms of fame, are wor- 
shipped and all that belongs to it. Entire nature is 
called Aditi, whose children are named Adityas. M. 
l^Iaury quotes these words from Gotama : “ Aditi is 
licaven ; Aditi is air ; Aditi is mother, fatlier, and son ; 
Aditi is all the gods and the five races ; Aditi is what- 

er is born and will he horn ; in short, the heavens and 
Ihe earth, tlie heavens being the father and tlie earth tlic 
iBother of all things. This reminds one of the Greek 
^ciis-pateer and Gee-metcer. Varuna is the vault of 

* That heat was “a form of motion” was thus early discovered. 
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heaven. Mitra is often associated with Varuna in the 
Vedic hymns. Mitra is the sun, illuminating the day, 
while Vanina was tlie sun with an obscure face going 
back in the darkness from west to east to take his lumi- 
nous disk again. From Mitra seems to be derived t]).e 
Persian Mithra. There are no invocations to the stars 
in the Veda. But the Aurora, or Dawn, is the object of 
great admiration ; also, the Aswins, or twin gods, who 
in Greece become the Dioscuri. The god of storms is 
Eudra, supposed by some writers to be the same as Siva. 
The two liostile worships of Vishnu and Siva do not ap- 
pear, however, till long after this time. Vishnu appears’ 
frequently in the Veda, and his three steps are often 
spoken of Tliese ste])s measure the heavens. But his 
real worshij) came much later. 

The religion of the Vedas was of odes and hymns, a 
religion of worship by siinjile adoration. Sometimes tlicro 
were ])rayers for temporal blessings, sometimes sini])]e 
sacrifices and libations. Human sacrifices have scarcely 
left any trace of themselves if they ever existed, un- 
less it be in a typical ceremony reported in one of the 
Vedas. 

§ 5. Second Period. Laws of Manu. The Brahmanic Age. 

' Long after the age of the elder Vedas Brahmanism be* 
ginvS, Its text-book is the Laws of Manu.* As yet 
Vishnu and Siva are not known. The former is named 
once, the latter not at all. The writer only knows tlii'ce 
Vedas. The Atharva-Veda is later. But as Siva is men- 
tioned in the oldest Buddhist writings, it follows that the 
laws of Maim are older than these. In the time of Manu 
the Aryans are still living in the valley of the Ganges. 
The caste system is now in full opemtion, and the author- 
ity of the Brahman is raised to its highest point. The 
Indus and Punjaub are not mentioned ; all this is forgot- 
ten. This work could not be later than B. C. 700, or 
earlier than B. c. 1200. It was probably written about 

* It is the opinion of Maine (“Ancient Law”) and other eminoiit 
scholars, that this code was never fully accepted or enforced in India, 
and remained always an ideal of the perfect Brahmanic state. 
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B. C. 900 or B. c. 1000. In this view agree Wilson, Las- 
sen, Max Muller, and Saint-Martin. The Supreme Deity 
is now Brahma, and sacrifice is still the act hy which 
one comes into relation with heaven. Widow-1 nirriing is 
not mentioned in Manu; but it appears in the Mahab- 
harata, one of the great epics, which is therefore later. 

In the region of the Sarasvati, a lioly river, which for- 
merly emptied into the Indus, but is now lost in a desert, 
tte Aryan race of India was transformed from nomads 
into a stable community.* There they received their 
laws, and there their first cities were erected. There 
•were founded the Solar and Lunar inonarcliies. 

The Manu of the Vedas and he of the Brahmans are 
very different persons. Tlie first is called in the Vedas 
the fatlier of maiikiiul lie also escapes from a deluge by 
building a sliip, which he is advised to do by a fish. He 
preserves the fish, which grows to a groat size, and when 
the’ flood comes acts as a tow-boat to drag the ship of 
lilariu to a mountain.*|* This account is contained in a 
Brahmaiia. 

The name of Manu seems afterward to have been 
given by the Bralimans to tlio autlior of tlieir code. Some 
c.'itracts from this very interesting volume we will now 
give, slightly abridged, from Sir William Jones’s transla- 
tion.J: From the first book, on Creation : — 

“ The universe existed in darkness, imperceptible, nndc- 
finable, undiscoverable, and imdiscuvercd ; as if immersed in 
sleep.” 

“ Then the self-existing* power, nndiscovered himself, but 
making tlio world discemiblo, with the five elements and 
ether principles, appeared in undiminished glory, dispelling 
the gloom,” 

“ He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose csseneo 
eludes the external organs, who has no visible parts, who ex- 
ists froni eternity, even he, the soul of all beings, shone forth 
hi pc&n. 

* See Vivien dc Saint-Martin, Revne Germaniquo, July 16, 1862. The 
Sansvati is highly praised in the Kig-Veda. Talboys Wheeler, II. 4211. 

t tiller, San.skrit Lit., p. 425. 

i Institutes of Hindu Law, or the Oidiiiances of Menu, according to 
the Gloss of Calluca, Calcutta, 1796, §§ 6, 6, 7, 8. 
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He having willed to produce various beings from his own 
divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed in them a productive seed.” 

“ The seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 
luminary with a thousand beams, and in that egg lie was born 
himself, in the form of Brahma, the great forefather of all 
Spirits^ 

“ The waters are called Nara, because they were the produc- 
tion of Nara, or the spirit of God ; and hence they were l^s 
first ayana, or ])lacc of motion ; he hence is named Nara yana, 
or moving on the waters. 

“ In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year of 
the crc.'itor, at the close of which, by his thought alone, he 
caused the egg to divide itself. 

“ And from its two divisions he framed the heaven above 
and the earth beneath ; in the midst ho placed the subtile 
ether, the eight regions, and the permanent receptacle of 
waters. 

“ From the supremo soul ho drew forth mind, existing vsuh- 
stautially though unpcrceived by sense, immaterial; and 
befoi’c mind, or the reasoning power, he produced conscious- 
ness, the internal monitor, the ruler. 

“ And before them both lie produced tlic groat principle of 
the soul, or fii'st expansion of the divine idea ; and all vital, 
forms endued with the three qualities of goodness, passion, 
and darkness, and the five 2 >crccptions of sense, and th^?fivfl 
.organs of sensation. ' 

Thus, having at once pervaded with emanations fro^lie 
Supremo Spirit the minutest portions of fixed prinpilcs; 
immensely operative, consciousness and the five perceptions, | 
he framed all creatures. , 

“ Thence proceed the groat elements, endued with peculiii 
powers, and mind with operations infinitely subtile, tho unjici 
ishahle cause of all apparent forms. 

“This universe, therefore, is compacted from the minuti 
portions of those seven divine and active principles, the grea 
soul, or first emanation, consciousness, and five perceptions 
a mutable uiii^iijjjte from immutable ideas. 

“ Of created'%ings, the most excellent are those which an 
animated; of the animated, those which subsist by intclli 
geiico ; of the intelligent, mankind ; and of men, the sacoi' 
dotal class. • *1?' 

“Of priests, those eminent in loaraing ; of the learuc<li 
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tiiose who know their duty ; of those who know it, such as 
perhirm it virtuously; juid of tlie virtuous, those who seek 
beatitude from a perfect accpiaintance with scriptural doctrine. 

“ The very birth of Brahmans is a constant incarnation of 
Blmrma, God of justice ; for the Brahman is born to promote 
justice, and to procure ultimate happiness. 

“ When a Brahman sprin<(s to li^rht, he is bom above the 
world, the chief of all creatures, assigned to guard tlic treasury 
of duties, religious and civil. 

'“The Brahman who studies this book, having performed 
sacred rites, is perpetually free from otience in thought, in 
word and in deed. 

• “ He confers purily on his living family, on his ancestors, 

and on his descendants as far as the seventh person, and 
he alone deserves to possess this whole earth.’' 

The following passages are from Book IL, “ On Educa- 
tion and the Priesthood ” : — 

“.Self-love is no laudable motive, yet an exemption from 
self-love is not to be found in this world : on self-love is 
gi'oundcd the study of Scripture, and the practice of actions 
recommended in it. 

“Eager desire to act has its root in expectation of some ad- 
vantage ; find with such expectation are sjicrilices ])erformcd ; 
the rules of religious austerity and abstinence from sins are all 
known to arise fi’om ho])e of renin neration. 

‘*Not a single act here beloiv appeal’s ever to be done by a 
man free from self-love ; wdiatever he perform, it is wrought 
from his desire of a reward. 

“He, indeed, who should ])ersist in discharging these duties 
Without any view to their fruit, w^nild attain hereafter the 
state of the immortals, and even in this life would enjoy 
all the virtuous gi’atifications that his fancy could suggest. 

“The most excellent of the three classes, being girt w’lth the 
sacrificial thread, must ask food wdth tlic respectlul word 
Bhavati at the beginning of the phrase ; those of the second 
t'hiss with that word in the middle ; and those of the third 
with that word at the end. 

Let him first beg food of his mother, or of his sister, or of 
his mother’s whole sister ; then of some other female who wall 
iiot disgrace him. 

“Having collected as much of the desired food as he has 
occasion for, and having presented it without guile to his pro- 
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ceptor, let him eat Bomo of it, being duly purified, with his 
face to the east. 

“ If he seek long life, he should cat with his face to the 
cast ; if prosperity, to the west ; if truth and its reward, to the 
north. 

“ When the student is going to read the Veda ho must per- 
form an ablution, as the law (u-dains, with his face to the north ; 
and having pai(l scriptuml homage, he must receive itistriic- 
tion, wearing a clean vest, his members being duly composed. 

“A Brahman beginning and ending a lecture on the Veda 
must always pronounce to himself the syllable dm ; for unless 
the syllable dm precede, his learning will sliji away from himj 
and unless it follow, nothing will he long retained. . ' 

“ A ])riest who shall know the Veda, and shall pronounce tO 
himself, botli morning and evening, that syllal)le, and that 
lioly text preceded by tlic three words, shall attain the sanc- 
tity which tiu* Veda confers. , 

“And a twice-liorn man, who shall a thousand timo?t 
those three (or dm, the vyahrltis, and the gayatri) apart from 
the multitudi*, shall bo released in a month even from a great 
offema', as a snake from his slough. 

“The thn'O great immutable wfirds, preec'ded by the tri- 
litoral syllai»le, and followed by th(‘ gayatri. whieh consists of 
three measm\‘S, must l»o considered as the mouth, or principal 
part of the Veda. 

“The trditend monosUlabh* is an emblem of the Supremo; 
the su])pn‘ssions of bre.it h, with a mind tixed on (lod, are the 
highest devotion ; but nothing is more exulteii than the gSy- 
atri ; a declaration of trutii is more exrellent than silence. 

“All rites ordained in tin- Veda, oblations to tire, and 
solemn sacritices ]iass away ; but that wliieli jiassos not away 
is declared to be the syllable dm, thence railed aeshara ; siiico 
it is a symbol of (iod, the Lord of created beings. 

“ The act of repeating his Ibdy .\ame is ten times better 
than the uj)[tointeil sacrifice ; an hundred times better when it 
is heard by no man ; ainl a tliousand times better when it id 
purely mental. 

“ To a mail contaminated by sensuality, neitbor the Vc'das, 
nor liberality, nor sacritiee.s, nor strict oiiservancos, nor pious 
austeritie.s, ever procure feliiatv. 

“As he who digs deep with a spade corne.s to a •iqiring of 
water, ho the stiulent, who humhly 8t‘rvi‘s his teacdier, attains 
the knowledge which lies deep iu his tcachor's mind. 
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If the sun should rise and set, while he sleeps through 
sensual indulgence, and knows it not, he must fast a whole 
day repeating the gayatri. 

“ Let him adore God both at sunrise and at sunset, as the 
law brdains, having made his ablution, and keeping his organs 
controlled ; and witii fixed attention let him rejjeat the text, 
which he ought to repeat in a place free from impurity. 

“ The twice-born man who shall thus without intermission 
have passed the time of his studentship shall ascend after 
death to the most exalted of regions, and no more again spring 
to birtli in this lower world. 


The following passages are from Book IV,, “ On Private 
Morals ” : — 

“ Let a Brahman, having dwelt with a preceptor during the 
first (puirtorof a man’s life, [>ass the second ipiartcr of human 
life in his own house, when he lias contracted a legal marriage. 

“Ho must live with no injury, (tr w’ith the least possible in- 
jury, to animated beings, by pursuing those means of gaining 
isiibsisteiico, which are strictly prescribed by law, except in 
tiuios of distress. 

“Lot him say what is true, but let him say what is pleas- 
ing; let him speak no disagreeable truth, nor let him speak 
agi cable falsclanKl ; tins is a jirimcval rule. 

“ Let him say ‘well and good,’ la* let him say ‘well’ only ; 
but let him not maintain fruitless enmity and altercation with 
any man. 

“All that depends on another gives pain ; and all that de- 
pends on himself gives pleasure; let him know’ this to be in 
iuv words the detinition of pleasure and pain. 

‘‘And for whatever purpose a man bestows a gift, for a siin- 
’bir purpoiso he shall receive, with due honor, a similar reward. 

“Both he who respectfully bestows a present, and IrmnIio 
rcspcd fully accepts it, shall go to a seat of bliss ; but, if they 
act ntiarwise, to a region of horror. 

‘‘Bet not a man be proud of his rigorous devotion ; let him 
bii\iiig sacrificed, utter a falsehood ; let him not, though 
aijured, iiisull a priest ; having made a donation, let him never 
pmdaiiu it. 


‘ By falsehood the sacrifice beooinos vain ; by pride the 
of di^votion is lost ; by insulting priests life is diinin- 
i^iK-d ; }oi,j proclaiming a largess its fruit is (h'stroyed. 

“I'or in his passage to the next wurld, neither his fathei\ 


5 * 
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nor his mother, nor his 'wife, nor his son, nor his kinsmen will 
remain his company ; his virtue alone will adhere to him. 

“ Single is each man born ; single ho dies ; single ho re- 
ceives the reward of his good, and single the punishment of 
his evil deeds. 

From Book V., “ On Diet" : — 

“ The twiee-borii man who has intentionally eaten a mnsli- 
room, tlio tlesh of a tame hog, or a town cock, a leek, or an 
onion, or garlic, is degraded immediately. 

“ But having undesignedly tasted either of those six things, 
he must ])erf<)rm the penance sfintapnna, or tlic chandrayaiia, 
which anchorites ja'actise ; for other things he must fast a ^\h^)lo. 
day. 

‘H)nc of those harsh penances called ]>raj.'ij)atya the twice- 
born man must |>('rforin annually, to ])urijy him from the un- 
known taint of illicit food; luit he must do ])urticular jicimua- 
for such food inttmtionally eaten. 

“Ho who injures no aniiiiatcil creature ^hall attain with(Mit 
hardshiji wlmtcvcr he thinks (•!', \shutcvi-r he strives for, what- 
ever he fixes his mind on. 

“Flesh meat cannot ho j>roenred without injury to aniniiils 
and tlie slaughter of animals oh>tniets (ho path to heatitndi ; 
from tlesh meat, therefore, let man altsfain. 

“ Attentn ely eonsi<!( ring the fonualion of bodies, and tlio 
death or eonlinement of t-inbo<iied vjilnts, h-t him al>stain fn'iii 
eating ile''h meat of any kind. 

“ Not a mortal e\ist> moie sinful tijau In' who, uithout an 
ohlation t<i the inan-'s or the g'sH. dl‘^ilvs to eitlargt* his own 
flesh with th(‘ ile^ll of another creature. 

“ By snhsistmg on ]tnre fruit and on roots, and hv eatiiiij 
such gi’aiiis as are eaten In hermits, a man reujt.smit so high ii 
reward as l)y <‘arefull\ abstaining from animal food. 

“In lawfully tasting meat, in drinking fermented litjuer, m 
caressing women, tliere is no turpitmh' ; f»r to sm*h eiijiy 
inents nil'll are nutmaily prone, but a virtuous abstinence th m 
them prodiiees a si-jiial eompensation. 

“Saered learning, austere ilevotion, fire, lutly aliment, 'Mbh. 
the mind, w'ater, sini'aring with cow-dimg, air, presenbcl 
of religion, the sun, and time are ]mritiers of embodied 

“ But of all ])nre things purity in ueijuiring wealth i'' 1'’*^ 
liouncod the most, e.xeelhmt; .since be who gains wotdfh 
(•lean hands is truly pure ; not ho who i» purilied njiCrol}' 
earth and water. 
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“By forgiveness of injuries, the learned are purified; by 
liberality, those who have neglected their duty; by pious 
Bioditation, those who have secret faults; by devout austerity, 
those who best know the Veda. 

“Bodies are cleansed by water; the mind is purified by 
truth ; the vital spirit, by theology and devotion ; the under' 
standing, by clear knowledge. 

“ No sacrifice is allowe(l to women apart from their hus- 
bands, no religions rite, no fasting ; as fur only as a wife honors 
lior lord, so- far she is cxa]to<i in heaven. 

“A faithful wife, who wishes to attain in heaven the man- 
sion of her husband, must do nothing unkind to him, lie he 
living or dead. 

“ Let her emaciate her body by living voluntarily on pure 
flowers, roots, and fruit ; but let her not, when her lord is de- 
ceased, even jironounee the name of another man. 

“ Let her continue till death forgiving all injuries, jierforin- 
ing harsh duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure, and cheer- 
fully practising the ineonfj)arahlc rules of virtue, v Inch have 
hoLMi followed by such women as were devoteil to one only 
hushund.’’ 


The Sixth Pxnik of the Laws of ^Fanu relates to devo- 
tion. It seems that the Brahmans were, in the liabit of 
hccomiiig ase(‘ti(‘.'>, or, the Boinau ('atholies vvonhl 
say, nitm’iiig .Beligion. A Brahman, m* twiec'-born man, 
who wislu's to lieeoine an ascetic, nm.st abandon his 
liome and family, and go to live in tiu* ibivst. His foodi 
nnisi ho roots and fruit, his clothing a bark ganiuml or a 
ddn, lie must bathe morning and c'vening, and sutler bis 
hair to grow. He mn.''l sjiend Ids iinu‘ in reading tlio 
^eila, with a mind iiilcmt on the Siijaeme Being, “a 
ix'ipetiial giver but no rerei\or of gifts; with tender 
{1110(11011 for all animated bodies.’’ Hc‘ is to pertdnu 
varion.s sae.ritha'S with ollerings of fruits and llowcrs, 
I'l’iictise aii.sterities by exposing liimselfto bcail and eold, 
itml ‘Hbr the purpo.si* of iiuiliiig his soul wiiii tlie Divine 
^^pii'it he must study the rpauisliad.s.” 


‘A Bnxlnnan, liaving shuffled olf his body hy tliese modes, 
iich great sages practise, nnd K'comiiig void of sorrow and 
is e.xaltod into the divine osscuce.” 
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Lfet him not wish for death. Let him not wish for life. 
Let him expect his appointed time, as the hired servant ex- 
pects his wages.” 

“ Meditating on the Supreme Spirit, without any earthly de- 
sire, with no compinion hut his own soul, let him live in this 
world seeking the bliss of the next.” 

The anchorite is to beg food, but only once a day ; if it 
is not given to him, he must not be sorrowful, and if lie 
receives it he must not be glad ; he is to meditiite on the 
'‘subtle indivisible essence of the Supreme JJeiiig” he is 
to be careful not to destroy the life of the smallest insect, 
and he must make abmement for the death of tliosc! 
whicli he has ignorantly destroyed by making six siip- 
pr(‘ssions of his breath, repeating at the same tinu' ihe 
triliteral syllable A U ^1. He will thus at last beeoiiKj 
united witli the Hternal Spirit, and his good deials will he 
inherited l>y those who love liini, deeds by 

those who hate liim. 

Tlie Seventh Book relates to the duties of rulers. Hue 
of these is to reward the g(»od and puiiisli the wicked 
Tlie genius of jniiiishmeiit is a son of Bralima. and lias 
a body of pure light.* runishment is an active ruler, 
governs all mankind. dis])enscs laws, juvserves the r.ici', 
and is the ])erf(‘C'tioii of justici'. Without it all 
would become corrupt, all barriiTs would fall, and ihiTi' 
would Im^ total confusion. Kin^s are to respee.t the Brali- 
mans, must shun vices, mu'^t seh‘et good eounscdlors aid 
brave soldiers. A King must lui a fatlier to Ids peoj'lo. 
When he goes to war he must observe the rules of honor- 
able \varfare, must not us(! ]>oisoiied arrows, strike a falKn 
enemy, mu om; wh(» sues for life, nor om‘, witliout aini'. 
nor one who suiTcndeis. He; i.s not to take tt»o liiilt* 
revenue, and so “cut up his own root”; nor too iiintli, 
and so ” cut u]) the root of otlnus ” ; he is to bo 
when it is nee^essary, and mihl wlien it is necessary. 

' The Eighth Book relates to civil and criminal B')'* 
The llaja is to hold his court every day, as.sisted l'> 
Ilrahrnans, and decide causes com^erning debts t^d 
sales, wag(iS, contraets, iKmndaries, slander, assault. 
ceny, robbery, and other crimes. The llaja, imdci>taB<^ 
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ing what is expedient or inexpedient, but considering 
only what is law or not law,” should examine all disputes. 
He must protect un])rotccted women, testore property to 
its rightful owner, not encoumge litigation, and decide 
according to the rules of law. These rules correspond 
very nearly to our law of evidence. Witnesses are 
warned to speak the truth in all cases hy the considera- 
tion that, thougli they may think that none see tliein, tlie 
gods distinctly see them and also the spirit in their own 
breasts. 

“ The soul itself is its own witness, the soul itself is its o\ni 
'refuge ; offend not tliy consciou.s s^ul, the sii])rL’me iiiteriiul 
witness of men.” 

“ The fruit of every virtuous act which thou hast done, 0 
g(^d mail, since thy hirth, shall depart from thee to the dogs, 

thou deviate from the truth.” 

“0 friend to virtue, the Sujireme Spirit, wliich is the same 
with thyself, resides in thy bosom perpetually, and is an all- 
knowing inspector of tliy goodness or wickedness.” 

The law then iiroceeds to doscrihe the juinisliments which 
the gods would inflict upon false ^\ it nesse.^ ; but, curiously 
enough, allows false witness tohegivtui, from a lieiievoleiit 
motive, in order to .save an innocent man from a tyrant. 
This is called “the venial sin of beiK'Volent falsehood.” 
The hook then proceeds to describe weights and meas- 
ures, and the rate of usury, A\liich is put down as five per 
cent. It forliids (;om])ouiid interest, dlie law ot dejiosits 
oc{*upi('s a large s])ace, as in all Eastern countries, where 
investments are dillicult. A good deal is said about the 
Wages of servants, espei’iallv of those hired to keep cattle, 
mid tlieir re.sponsihilities. The law’ of slander is carelnlly 
laid down, (/rimes of violence are also iiiiiiutely dei^i’ihed, 
mul here the Lex Titlionis comes in. If a man strikes a 
Inniian being or an animal so as to inlliet much ]Kun, 
Ic shall be struck himself in the same w’uy. A man 
allowed to correct with a small stick his wdfe, son, or 
servant, Imt not on tlie liead or any noble part of the 
body. The Brahmans, however, are protected by special 
laws. 
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Never slmll the king flay a Brahman, though convicted of 
all * possible crimes ; let him banish the oftender from his 
realm, but with all his property secure and his body unhurt.” 

“ No greater crime is known on earth than flaying a Brah- 
man ; and the king, therefore, must not even form in his mind 
the idea of killing a priest.” 

The Ninth Book relates to Avoinen, to families, and to 
the law of Cirstes. It states that women must be kept in 
a state of depeiuleiice. 

‘‘ Their fathers protect them in cluldhood ; their Imsbaiids 
protect them in youth; their sons protect them in age. A 
woman is never lit for iiidei)endenee.” 

It is the duty of iiieii to watch and guard women, and 
very untavorable opinions are expressed eoncerning the 
female cliaraeter. 

“ Women have no business with tlic text of the Veda ; this 
is fully settled ; therefere havim: no kno\\ledg(' of expiaf'iT 
texts, sinful women must ho as foul as falsehood itself. Tins 
is a tixed law.” 

It is, howcvi'F, stall'd tliat good women become lilc' 
goddessi's, and sliall bo joined with tlieir husbands iii 
heaven ; tind tliat a man is only j»erfe<’t when lie cnnsi.d^ 
of thn-e person-; united, — hi^ wife, iiimself, and his mH! 
iManii al>o attnbuie- to aneioid Brahmans a maxim a]ni(»>[ 
verbally the same as that i»f tlie Bilde, namely, “ Tlie liie- 
band is even one person x\iib bis wile.” Nothing is Mid 
by Mann eoneerning till* cremation of widows, Imt, on tli'* 
Ollier hand, minute directions are given for llu- beliaM'i' 
of widows during their libi. hireetions are also gi\tii 
eoncerning the marriage of daughters and sons and tlnH' 
inheritance of projiertv. Tlie rest of the. book is deVet'd 
to a ftrther di'si ription of crimes and ])uni.'>bmenls. 

Tiie Tenlli Book ivlal«:s to the mi.xed classes and 
of distress. 

The Elevcntli Book relates to jienanee and cxpiidi"”- 
In this Iiofik is mentioned the remarkable rite wlijV!i 
sists in drinking the fermenU'd juice of tlie moou-)'^'"'^ 
(or acid asch'pias) with religious ceremonies. This Ibid'i 
sacrament began in the Vedic age, ami tlie iSunhita el 
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Sama-Veda consists of hymns to he sung at tlie moon- 
plant sacrifice. Ihis ceremony is still practised occa- 
sionally in India and Dr. Hang has tasted tliis sacred 
beverage, wliicli lie describes as astringent, hittiT intoxi- 
cating, and very disagreeable.t It is stated l)y Mann 
that no one has a right to drink this sacred juice who 
does not jiroperly jirovide for his own household. He 
encourages saciatices by declaring tliat tliev are lii^dilv 
ineritorioiis and will expiate sin. Involuntary sins'" rJ- 
quiie a inucli lighter penance tlian those coniniitteil with 
knowledge. ( limes C(unmitted l)y Ilralimans rcHiuire a 
less severe iienance than tliose pculormed bv others • while 
tlinse comniJlled against Hrahmans in\ulve\a nnicli deeper 
guilt and reipiire severer i)eiiaiice. The hnv declares • — 


“hrean his liigh birth alone a Ilralnuaii is au object of 
veneration, even to deities, and hi.s declunitions are deeisive 
evidence.'’ 

“A lirahman, who has performed an expiation with his 
whole nmid fixed on Uod, purifies his soul.'’ 


Diinkiiig infoxieating li(jUor (e\cej>t in tin' Soma sacri- 
ficol is strictly ])n)liiliilo(l. ami if i< (.veil deelareil that a 
i>rulmiaii who last(N intoxicating licjimr sinks to tlie low 
(astc ot <i Sudm. II a hraliman who has tash'd tlie Soma 
juice e\en smells the breath of a man who has lieon 
unnkiiig spirits, he must do ]icuance l>y rejM-ating the 
tuiyatri, suppressing ]iis hivalh, jiml eating clarified butter. 
•^u.\t lo J ’.rah mans, cows were tlie objects of rc\civnoe* 
I'voliiibly bccausi'. in ibc .'arlic>.t tim. s.'tbc Aiwan race, aj 
luunads, dcjicmlcd oii ibis animal for food, lie wdm kills 

cow must perform very se\ere peiiaiiees. umom^ wdiicli 
arotliesc; — 


“ All ilnv l)(. iiitist \V!iif on a Iicrd of rows and stand, nniifr- 

•it!i„ 11 r* nidit. tiavino servdrlv 

t lirui, he must sit near and guard tla-im” 

I»o lml^t stand while fluy stand, follow 
dowV' and lie down near them when they lie 


liy tUo Kcv. J. 

'Mill rMudoil, ISPJ. 

Vol. I. p. 107. 
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' « By thus waiting on a herd for three months, he who has 
killed a cow atones for his guilt.” 

For such offences as cutting down fruit-trees or grasses, 
or killing insects, or injuring sentient creatines, the pen- 
ance is to repeat so many texts ot the ^ eda, to eat clari- 
tied butter or to stop the breath. A low-born man who 
treats a Brahman disrespectfully, or who even overcomes 
him in argument, must fast all day and fall j^rostrate before 
him. He who strikes a Brahman shall remain in hell :i 
thousand years, (ireat, however, is the i)owcr of sineeni 
devotion.^ By repentance, open confession, reading tho 
Scripture, alinsgiving, and reformation, (Uic is released IVoui 
guilt. Devotion, it'is said, is eipial to the ])i‘rformance of 
all duties ; and e\en the souls of worms and insects and 
vegetables attain heaven by the power of dexotion. ^ but 
especially great is the sanctifying influence of the Vedu^. 
He who can re})eat the whole of tie' Big- Veda would lie 
free from guilt, even it he had killed the inhabitants (d 
the three worlds. 

The last hook of Manu is on transmigration and final 
beatiludtu The principle is here l.iid down that twerv 
human action, w«ml, and thought bears its ap)»vo)irialo 
fruit, good or (ivil. Out of the heart ]>roceed three sins 
of thought, four sins of ihe tongm\ and three of the body, 
naTnely,covettnis, disobe<lient, and atheistic thoimhts ; si ur- 
rilous, fals{*, frivolous, ami unkind w’lU'ds ; and actions ot 
theft, bodily injury, and licentiousness. He who controls 
his thoughts, words, and aidions is called a tri]>h^ ceiii* 
mander. There, are three', <pialities of tin* sniil. giving it 
tendency to goodness, to ]>a''sion, and to darkness, 1 he tint 
leads to knowledg**, the sei'ond to desire, tin*, third to mH- 
suality. To the* first ])elong study of Scripture, deveti"i') 
purity, self-command, and oiiedieiuae Krf)m the second 
coed iiypocritieal actions, anxiety, disoKMlieneo, ami sell-iH' 
dulgence. The third produces avaric,<s atheism, indoliw'' 
and every act which a man is ashamed of doing. Ha' " 
ject of tiie first (jiiality is \irtue; of the second, 
success; of the third, jdeasure. The sonls in whicli 
first quality is supr(*me ri.se after death to the con'iiti"^| 
of deities ; those in whom the second rules pass iid^^ 
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bodies of other meTi ; while those under the dominion of 
the tliird become beasts and ve<,mtables. Maim proceeds 
to expound, in great detail, this law of transmigration. 
For great sins one is condemned to pass a great many 
{imes into the bodies of dogs, insects, spiders, snakes, or 
gi-asses. • The change has relation to the crime : thus, 
he who steals grain sliall be born a rat ; he wlio steals 
meat, a vulture ; those who indulge in foi bidden pleasures 
of the senses shall have their senses made acute to endure 
intense pain. 

The liiglu^st of all virtues is disinterested goodness, 
.jtcrfonned from the love of CJod, and based on the knowl- 
edge of the \'eda. A religious action, performed from 
ho))e of reward in this world or tlie next, will give 
one a ])lace in the lowest heaven. But lie wlio performs 
good actions without hope of reward, “ ])erceiving the 
supreme soul iu all beings, and all beings in the su- 
}»rcmc soul, lixing his mind on God, ajiproaches the 
divine nature.” 

“Let every brahman, with fixed attention, consider all na- 
ture as existing in the Divine Spirit ; all worlds as seated in 
hiui ; he jdono as the wliole assemblage of gods ; and he the 
author ol^^all human aetions.” 

“ Let him consider the supreme oinnij)rescnt intelligence 
as the sovereign lord of the imiverso, hv wliom alone it ex- 
ists, an iueomprchen.sible spirit ; perva<lmg all being’s in five 
elemental forms, and cunsing them to pass through birth, 
growth, and decay, and so to revolve like the wheels of a 
car.” 

“ Thus the man who ]nTceivca in his own soul the supreme 
soul present in all ereatures, unpiiros equanimity toward thorn 
•'ll!, and shall ho absolve<l at last in the highest essence, even 
that of the Almiglity himself” 

We have given these eopiou.s extracts from the Brali- 
inanic law, because tlii.s code is so ancient ami authentic, 
‘^ud contains the bright eonsiuimiate tlower of the system, 
helore decay began to coma 


a 
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§ 6 . The Time Hindoo Systenis of FJii!oso2')Juj, — Sdnhhya, 
Vedanta, and Nyam. 

Dimckor says * tliat the Indian systems of philosophy 
were produced in the sixth or seventh century helots 
Christ. As the system of Buddha imjdies the existence 
of tlie Sankhya philosophy, the latter must have yu'eceded 
Buddhism.f Moreover, Kapila and his two yirinciplos are 
distinctly mentioned in the Laws of Manu,'j; and in the 
later Lpanishads § This lu’in^s it to the Brahmana period 
of ^lax ^luller, n. c. (300 to n. c. 800, aiul prohahly still 
earlier. Dr. Weber at one time was of the opinion that 
Ka])ila and Buddha were the same })er.s()n, but aiterward 
retiucled this opinion. || Colebrooke .says that .Kapila is 
mentioned in the A'eda itstdf, but intimates tliat tliis is 
probaldy another sa,e;e of the, .^ame nanie.V The sajj:ewas 
even considered to be an incarnation of Vischnii, qr of 
Agni. The Wdanta philosophy is also said by Lassen to 
he mentioned in the Laws of l\Iami.** This systian is 
tbund(.‘d on the Lpanishads, and would seem to be later 
than that of Kapila, since it criticises his systinn, aiul 
devotes niiicli space to its iionfutalion.ff Ihit Dunite 
regards it as tin; ohh‘st, and alnsidy lieginning in the 
Upanisliads (d’ the Vedas.|^ As the oldest works now ex- 
tant in botli systems am lat(‘r than their origin, this (]uos- 
tion of date (‘an only be deti'rmined from their confolH 
That which logically yaveedes the other must be chrono- 
logical ly tli() oldest. 

Th(* S;ijd<]iya system of Kapila i.s contained in nioin' 
works, but notably in tin; Karika, or Sankhya-Kurik:i, I'.v 
Iswara Krishna. This consists in eighty-two memuiial 

* Gc.«icliiclit(> (lorAricr, lincli V. § 8. 
t basscii, I. sao. 

J IaOvs of Mann (XII. 50) .spc.ik.s of “ylic two prim'-iydijs of nature in 
thf‘ jihiloM)|iIiy of Kapila.” 

§ I)iiH('k('r, as above. 

11 Muller, Ancii'iit Sanskrit Litoraturo, p. 102. 

^ Colebrook(*, M iscellaiieous Essays, 1. 349. 

** IjH.ssen, I. 834. 

++ Colebrooke, I. 350, 352. ^ 

Duncker, I. 204 (tliird edinon, 1867). 
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verses, with a commentary * The Vedanta is contained in 
the Sutras, the Upanisliads, and especially the Brahma- 
Sutra attributed to Vyasa.f The Nyaya is to be found in 
the Sutras of Gotama and Canade.l 
, These three systems of Hindoo philosophy, the Sanldiya, 
the Nyaya, and the Vedanta, reacli far back into*^ a 
misty twilight, whicli leaves it doii1jt(‘ul when they began 
or who were their real authors. In some ])oints they 
agree, in othei’s they are widely o])i)osed. Tliey all agree 
ill having for their object deli\eranee from the evils of 
time, change, sorrow, into an eternal rest and peace. 
•Their aim is, therefore, not nnu’cly stteculative, but ja'ac- 
tical. All agree in considering existence to be an evil, 
understanding by existence a hie in time and space. All 
are idealists,. to whom the world of sense and time is a 
delusion and snare, and who regard the Idea as the only 
siikstancc. All agree in accepting the fact of transmi- 
gration, the cessation of wliich laings tiiial delivei’anee. 
i\ll consider that the means of this deliverance is to he 
found in kiiowhidge, in a perfect knowledge of reality 
as (Opposed to a])i»earance.‘ And all are held hy Brah- 
]aaes, who consider tliemselves orthodox, who honor the 
Adalas above all other l)ooks, jiay eonqdete respect to the 
Iliiuluism of the day, perform the daily ceremonies, and 
observe the nsiial caste rules § The systems of pliilos- 
opliy siijjplemcnt the religions worship, hut are not in- 
tviided U) destroy it. The Vedanlists hold that while in 
truth there is Imt one God, the various forms of worship 
ill the Vedas, of Jiidra, Agni, the INfaruts, etc., were all in- 
tended for those who could not rise to this sublime moiio- 
tlieisni.. Those who believe in the Siliikhya. maintain that 
tboiigh it wholly omits God, and is called “the system 
^vilhuut a God,” it merely omits, but does not deny, the 
^hvine existence. || 

* Tho Sankliya-Khika, traiislatod by Colobronko. Oxford, 1837. 

T Essay on the Vedanta, by Cliuiider Dutt. Calcutta, 1854, 

+ Colehrooke-, I, 2(i2. 

S Tli(^ 'Keligious Aspt'cts of Hindu Pliilasopliy ; A Prize E.s.say, by 
‘ ese}>li Mulleins, p. 43. London, 1800. See also Dialogues on the Hindi* 
by Rev. K. M. Buueijea. Loudon, 1801. 

Jl Mullens, p. 44. J , 
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Each of these philosophies has a speculative and a prac- 
tical side. The speculative prohlem is, How did the 
universe come ? The imictical problem is, How shall 
man be delivered from evil ? 

In answering tlie first question, the Vedanta, or Mi- 
mansa doctrine, proceeds from a single eternal and uncre- 
ated Principle ; declaring that there is only ONE being 
ill tlie universe, God or JJrahm, and that all else is Maya, 
or illusion. The Sankhya accepts two eternal and un- 
created substances, Soul and Xatiire. The Nyaya assumes 
THiiKE eternal and uncreated substances, — Atoms, Souls, 
and God. 

The solution of the second ])roblcm is the same in all 
three systems. It is by knowledge that the soul is emnn- 
cipated from body or matter or nature. AVorshij) is in- 
adequate, though not to be des))is(!d. Action is injurious 
rather than beneiicial, for it implies desire. Only knowl- 
edge can lead to entire rest and peai'c. 

According to all three systems, the transmigration of 
the soul through ditferent bodi(‘s is an evil resulting from 
desire. As long as the soul wishes anything, it will cou- 
tiiiue to migrate and to sulVer. Wlien it gathers itself up 
into calm insight, it ceases to wander and finds re])ose. 

The VaJanta or Mhiuoisn is supposed to be rcterred to 
in Alanu.* iinmns “ searching.” In its logical 

forms it ado])ts the imdhod so common among the scho- 
lastics, in iir.'jt stating the (pieslion, then giving tlio 
objection, alter that thii reply to tlie objection, aiul 
la.stly the comdusion. The first ])art of the Mimansa re- 
lates to worship and tlui (ceremonies and ritual of the 
Veda. The second part t(‘,a(di(?s the doctrine of Brahiiw, 
Brahma is the one, etmnal, absolutes, unchangeable Pcini;. 
lie unlblds into the universe as Creator and Created. He 
becomes first ctluir, tlum air, then fire, then water, then 
earth. Prom the.se five eliiinents all bodily (ixistema) jao- 
ceeds. Souls are sparks from the central fire of Brahma» 
separated for a time, to be. absorbed again at last. 

ferahma, in his higliest form as Para-Brahm, staiiJs 
for the Absolute Being. The following extract from 

* Dunckcr, I. 205. lie refers to Mauu, II. 160. 
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the Sama-Veda (after Haug’s translation) expresses this : 
« The generation of Brahma was before all ages, unfolding 
himself evermore in a beautiful glory ; everything which 
is highest and everything which is deepest belongs to him, 
Peing and Not-Being are unveiled through Brahma.” 

The following passage is from a Upanishad, translated 
by Windischmaim : — 

“How can any one teach concerning Brahma? he is 
neither the known nor the unknown. That which cannot 
be expressed by words, but through which all expression 
comes, this I know to be Brahma. That which cannot be 
•thought by the mind, but by which all thinking comes, 
this I know is Brahma. That which cannot be seen by 
the eye, but by which the eye sees, is Brahma. If tlioii 
tliinkest tliat thou canst know it, then in truth thou 
knowest it very little. To whom it is unknown, he 
knows it ; but to whom it is known, he knows it not.” 

Til is also is from 'VVindischniann, from the Katliaka 
lipnnishad: “One cannot attain to it througli the word, 
through the mind, or through the eye. It is only reached 
by him who says, 'It is ! It is!’ He perceives it in its 
essence. Its essence appears when one perceives it as 
it is.” 

The old Ocrinan expression hfujlrit, according to Bun- 
son, corresponds to this. This also is the name of Je- 
hovah as given to Moses from the burning bush: “And 
Croil said unto IVIoses, I am tiik T am. Thus shall thou 
say unto the childr<m of Israel, 1 am hatli sent me unto 
you.” The idea is that Ood alone really exists, and that 
the root of all bcung is in him. This is ex])ressed in 
^niutlicr Ujianisliad : “ Ho M'lio K.xisTS is the root of all 
creatures ; he wiio EXISTS is their foundation, and in him 
they rest.” 

In the Vedanta pliilosojdiy this s])eculative pantheism 
is carried further. Tims speaks Sankara, the chief teacher 
ol the Vedanta philosophy (“ Colebrooke’s Essays ”) : “ I 
the great Brahma, eternal, pure, free, one, constant, 
happy^ existing without end. He who ceases to contem- 
plate other things, who retires into solitude, annihilates 
his desires, and subjects his passions, he understands that 
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Spirit is the One and the Eternal The wise man anni- 
hilates all sensible things in s])iritual things, and contem- 
plates that one Spirit who resembles pure space. Brahma 
is without size, quality, cliaracter, or division." 

According to this ])hilosopliy (says Bunsen) the worlcj 
is the Not-lieing. It is, says Sankara, “ appearance with- 
out Being; it is like the deccj)tion of a dream." “Tlie 
soul itself,” lie adds, “ has no actual being.” 

There is an essay on Vcdantism in a book published in 
Calcutta, 18 j 4, by a young Hindoo, Slioshee (diunder 
llutt, which describes the creation as proceeding from 
Maya, in tliisway: “ Dissatisfied with his own solitude, 
Brahma feels a desire to create worlds, and then the 
volition ceases so far as he is concerned, and he sinls 
again into Ids apathetic hapjmiess, while the desire, tliiis 
willed into existence, assumes an active character. 11 
becomes i\Iaya, and by this was the univer.se created, 
without exertion on the ])art of Bralima. This jia.ssiiig 
wish of Brahma carriiMl, how(‘ver, no reality with it. 
And the creation ]»roc(*eding IVom it is only an illusion. 
There is only one absolute Cnity really existing, and 
existing without ])luralily. l>ut he is like one asleep. 
Krishna, in the (iita, says: ‘These works (the universe) 
confine not me, for I am like one v ho sitteth aloof unin- 
tere.sted in them all’ The universe is therefore all 
illusion, holding a ])osilion between sonudhing and noth- 
ing. It is real as an illusion, but unieal as being. ltd 
not true, be(’ause it has no (‘sseiice ; but not false, he- 
cause its existence, even as illusion, is from (Jod. ^ The 
Vedanta declares : ‘ From the highest state of Brahma tn 
the lowest condition oi* a straw, all things {in; delusion.” 
(Jhunder Dutt, how(;ver, contnulicts Bunsen’s as.sertion 
that the soul also is an illusion 5iC(*ording to the Vedaiitii. 
“The soul,” he says, “is not subject to birth or death, hat 
is in its substance, from Brahma bimsjdf.” The truth 
seems to be tlrnt the Vedanta r(‘gards the indi\ idnjilK'r 
of the soul as from ^laya {ind illusive, but the siibstniu'e 
of the soul is from Brahma, iind destined to be {ibsorlnd 
into him. As the body of man is to be resolved iido its 
material elements, so the soul of man is tp be resolveu 
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into Brahma. This substance of tlie soul is neither born 
nor dies, nor is it a thing of which it can be said, “ It 
was, is, or shall be.” In the Gita, Krishna tells Arjun 
that he and the other princes of the world “ never were 

IjOt.” * 

The Vedaiitisc philosopher, however, though he con- 
siders all souls as emanations from God, does not believe 
that all of them will return into God at death. Those only 
who have obtained a knowledge of God are rewarded by 
absorption, but the rest continue to migrate Iroiii body to 
body so long as tliey remain uiKiiialilied ibr the same. 

The knower oi God ])ecomes God.” This union with 
the Deity is tlie total loss of i)ersonal identity, and is the 
attainment of tlie highest bliss, in which are no grades 
and from whiidi is mj return. This alisorption comes not 
from good works or jienaiices, for these coniine the soul 
and do not liberate it. “ The confinenumt of fetters is the 
same whether the chain be of gold or iron.” “ The knowl- 
edge which realizes that everytliing is Brahm alone lib- 
erates the soul. It annuls the effect both of our virtues 
and vices. We traverse tluu’eby both merit and demerit, 
diO heart’s knot is broken, all doubts are split, and all our 
works perish. Only by ])crfect ab.straction, not merely 
from the smises, but also from the thinking intellect and 
by remaining in the knowing intidlect, does the devotee 
become identitied witli Brahm. He then remains as pure 
glass wlien tlie shadow has left it. He lives destitute of 
]>assions ainl atlections. He lives sinless; for as water 
Wets not the leal ot the lotus, so sin touches not him who 
knows God.” He stands iii no further need of virtue, 
lor t>f what use can be a winnowing fan when the sweet 
southern wind is blowing.” Hi.s meditations are of this 
sort: ‘' I am Brahm, I am life. 1 am everlasting, perfect, 
•'^olt-existent, uiidiviihHl, joyful.” 

11 therefore!, according to this system, knowledge ‘alone 
smites the soul to God, the question comes, Of what use 
acts of virtue, penances, sacrifices, worship ? Tlie 
^iiiswer is, that they eilect a happy transmigration from 

ttrui f^i»a-g«ivat*Gita, au cinsode in the Maha-Bharata, in an authority 
the Vedautists. 
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the lower forms of bodily life to higher ones. They do 
not accomplish the great end, which is absorption and 
escape from Maya, but they prepare the way lor it by 
causing one to be born in a liiglier condition. 

The second system of philosophy, the Sankliya o(; 
Kapila, is founded not on one principle, like the Vedanta, 
but on two. According to the seventy ai)horisms. Nature 
is one ot these principles. It is uncreated and eternal. 
It is one, active, creating, non-inteliigent. The other of 
the two priiici])les, also itncreated and eternal, is Soul, or 
rather Souls. Souls are many, passive, not creative, in- 
telligent, and in all things the opposite to Nature. Hut* 
froin the union of the two all the visible universe pro- 
ceeds, according to the law ot cause and elfeid. 

God not being recogniziul in this system, it is often 
called atheism. Its argument, to show that no one 
perfect being could create the universe, is this. Desire 
implies want, or imperfection. Accortliiigly, it God desired 
to create, he would be unable to do so; it lu*, was able, ho 
would not desire to d(> it. In nidther case, tluu’efore, could 
God ha\e created the uni\ei’se. The gods are spoken of 
by the usual uauu*s, llralima, Iiidra, etc., but ari? all tinito 
beings, belonging to the order ot buniau souls, thougli 
sii])erior. 

Every soul is clothed in two bodies, — - tlie interior origi- 
nal hotly, the individuali/ing force, \vhich is eternal as 
itself and a(:c(tin[>anics it through all its migrations; and 
the material, secondary body, made of the live eleini'iits, 
ether, air, fire, water, and earth. The original body b 
subfile ami s]dritnal. It is the otlice of Nature tolibcralo 
the Soul. Nature is not what we. juirccivi' by the seii.scs 
but an invisible ])lasti(; ])rinc.iple beliind, wbicli must ho 
known by tlu! intellect. As the Soul ascends by goad- 
ness, it is freed by knowh;dg(‘. The linal result ol tln^ 
emancipation is the certainty oi' iK»n-('xislenc(‘,— ludtlioi’ 
T am, nor is aught mine, nor do 1 e.xist,” — which 
to be the same result as that of Hegel, Heing - y 
Being. Tu o or three of the aphorisms of the Kariha arc 
as follows : — 

“ LIX. As a dancer, having exhibited herself to the speota'* 
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tor, desists from the dance, so does Nature 
manifested herself to the Soul.” 


desist, having 


LX Generous Nature, endued with qualities, does bv 
manifold means accomplish, without benefit (to herself ) the 
wish of ungrateful Soul, devoid of qualities.” 

• “ LXI. Nothing, in my opinion, is more gentle than 
Nature i once aware of having been seen, she docs not airain 
expose herself to the gaze of Soul.” ° 


‘‘ LXVf. Soul desists, because it has seen Nature. Nature 
desists, because she has been scon. In their (mere) union 
there is no motive for creation.” ' 


. Accordingly, tlie result of knowledge is to put an end 
to creation, and to leave the Soul eniancijmted from desire 
from cliange, froni the material body, in a state wliicii is 
being, but not liixistence (j'ssc, not (O'lstcvc^ Seyn not 
l)a-seyn). ' 

Ihis Sanlvliya ]>hiloso])hy becomes of great importance, 
when we coiisidyr that it was the undoulited source of 
Luddliism. IJiis doctrine which wo have been describim^ 
was tlie basis of Jluddhism.* ° 

M. Cousin lias called it the sensualism of India, f but 
^•crtninly without ])ropriely. It is as purely ideal a doc- 
trine as that ol the \edas. Its tAvo eternal ]»riiieiples are 
both ideal. Tlie ])lastic force AvlnVli is one of them, 
Ka])ila distinctly declares cannot he jierceived by the 
senses. J; Soul, tlie otlier eternal and uncreated i>rinci])le, 
“ i.s witness, solitary, bystander, s]H‘ctatov, and pas- 
■WV’§ is not only spirilnal itself, but is clothed with a 
spiritual body, within tlie material body. In fact, the 
hai'ika declares the material univer.vc to be the result of 
’i- contact of tlie Soul witli Nature, and consists in chains 
1 which Nature binds licrselt, tor the purpose (uncon- 


r,0() liitro<]nction h I'llistoire du TJuddhisnu' IiidicTi, I. r»ll, 

hi. oaivn-Miih tli.' ideas of the 
alyeiieeof (UhI ; nnilti|di< ityand (‘leriiityof 
or dtdivemiieo l!y nature; traii.sinigration ; and Nirvana, 

Ibnhvil-kVl'' 21 Philo-sophie, I. 200 (Paris, 1S20) ; (pioted by 

h not to the subtilty of Nature .... that it 
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scious) of delivering the Soul. Wlien by a process of 
knowledge the Soul looks through these, and perceives 
the ultimate principle beyond, the material universe 
ceases, and both Soul and Nature are emancipated * 

One of the definitions of the Karika will call to mind 
the fourfold division of the universe by tlie grciat thinkdr 
of the ninth century, Erigena. In his work, TTcpt 
fifpicrfiov, he asserts that there is, (1.) A Nature which 
creates and is not created. (2.) A Nature which is 
created and creates. (2.) A Nature wliicli is created ami 
does not create. (4.) A Nature whicli neither creates 
nor is created. So Kapila (Karika, 4) says, “Nature, tlie 
root of all things, is jmoductive but not a ] adduction. 
Seven prinei|)l<*.s are ])roductions and productive. Six- 
teen are jiroduetions but not ])rodiictivc. Soul is neither 
a producti(Ui nor ])roductive.'’ 

Mr. !Muir (Sanskrit Texts, Part IIT. ]). 0<>) quotes the 
following ])assag(js in ])roor of the anli(juity ot* Kapila,.aiid 
the respect ])aid to his doctrine in very early times : — 

jSvef. ('/jinHslirttl, “The (tod \\lio superintends every mode 
of ju’oduction and all forms, who formerly nourished with 
various knowledge his son Kapila the rishi, and beheld him at 
his birth.” 

Pnrann (1. 3, 10) nadics Kapila an incarnatioK 
of Viscdiim. In his tiftli incarnation, in the form of Kaph, 
he declared to Asuri the Saiikliya wliich defines the collection 
of principles. 

PitmiKi (IX. 8, 12) relates that Kapila, heiig 
attacked by the sons of Kin^j Sangara, destroyed them vith 
fire which issued from his body. Put the author of the Parana 
denies that this was d(aie in (tinier, ‘ How could the sago, ty 
whom the strong ship of the Sankliya was launcliod, on wlmh 
the man seeking emancipation crosses the ocean of existence, 
eiitcrtaiii the distiiictiou of friend and foe ’ ] ” 

The Sfuikhya system is also frequently^ mentioned ia 
Mahal )ar{ita. 

The Nyaya system differs from that of lCa]iilii. 
assuming a third eternal and indestructilde prineij^i^* 
the basis of matter, namely, Atoms. It also assuuajs the 

♦ Karika, 58, C2, 63, 68. 
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existence of a Supreme Soul, Brahma, who is almighty 
and allwise. It agrees with Kapila in making all souls 
eternal, and distinct from body. Its evil to be overcome 
is the same, namely, transmigration; and its method 
0 ^ release is the same, namely BuMlii, or knowledge. It 
is a more dialectic system than the others, and is rather 
of the nature of a logic than a philosophy. 

Mr. Banerjea, in his Dialogues on the llindu philosojdiy, 
considers the Buddhists’ system as closely resembling 
the Nyaya system, lie regards the Buddliist Nirvana 
as eipiivalent to the emancipation of the Nyaya system. 
Apavarga, or emancipation, is declared in this philoso- 
phy to be final deliverance from pain, birth, activity, 
fault, and false notions. Even so the Bali doctrinal books 
speak of Nirvana as an exem])tion from old age, dis- 
ease, and death. In it desire, anger, and ignorance are 
consumed liy llie tire of knowledge. Here all selfish 
distinctions of mine and tliine, all evil thoughts, all slan- 
der and jealousy, are cut down liy tlio wea]ion of knowl- 
edge. Here we have an exjierience of immortality which 
is cessation of all trouble and perfect felicity.* 


§ 7. Origin of ihc Hindoo Triad. 

There had gradually grown up among the people a wor- 
shi]) l()und(‘d on that of the ancient Vedas. In the West 
ol India, the god BrnuA, mentioned in the Vedic hymns, 
had lieen translormed into Siva. In the Big-Veda 
Itudi’a is sometimes the name for Agnif He is described 
latlaa* of the winds. He ivS the same as i\Iaha-deva. He 
fiere'e and beneficent at once. He ])reside.s over medi- 
cnr.il ])lants. According to Weber (Indische Stud., II. 19) 
he is the Storm-Dod. The same view is taken by Brofes- 
sor \\ hitney.J; But his worship gradually extended, until, 
binder tlie name of Siva, the Destroyer, he became one of 

* Quoted from the Lalila Vistara in Pialoj^uos on the TIindu Philos- 
llbT l^ondou : AVilliams and Nuriigate. 

+ ^)hur, San.skrit Te.xt.s, Part TV. p. 253. 

+ Journal Am. Orient. Soc., Hi. 318. 
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the principal deities ci India. Meantime; in the valley 
of the Gauges, a similar devotion had grown up for the 
Vedic god Vischnu, who in like manner had been pro- 
moted to the chief rank in the Hindoo rantlicon. He had 
been elevated to tlie chai’acter of a Friend and Protectur, 
gifted with mild attributes, and worshipped as the life of 
]Nature. By accepting tlie poi)ular worship, tlie Brah* 
mans were able to o])j)ORe Buddhism with success. 

We have no doubt that the Hindoo Triad came from the 
effort of the Bralimans to unite all India in one worsliip, 
and it may for a time have succeeded. Images of tlio 
Trimurtti, (;r three-faced God, are fi’etjuont in India, and 
this is still the object of Brahnianical worship. But lie- 
side this ])ractieal motive, the tendency of thought is 
always toward a triad ot law, force, or elemental substaiico, 
as the l)est exi)hination of the universe. Hence there have 
been Triads in so many religions : in Egypt, of tls’/r/.s’ llic 
Creator, Tijphon the Destroyer, and Iforua ihe Presetwr; 
in Persia, of Ormazd the Creator, Ahrininn the Destroyer, 
and Mithm the Be.storer; in Pauldhism, of Biiddha the 
Divine ]\Ian, the Word, and tdamjha the (oni- 

munion of ►Saints. Simjde nionotlieism does not lo]i'; 
sati.sfy the speculative intellect, b(*cause, though it accoiiiils 
for the liarmonies of creation, it leav(*.s its discords uiicv 
plained. But a dualism of o}>])osing Ibrces is found still 
more unsatisfactory, lor the world does not a])])ear to he 
such a scene of utter warfare and di.scord as this. So the 
mind comes to acce])t a Triad, in which the unities of life 
and growth ]irocoed IVoin one element, the antagonism 
from a second, and the higher harmonies of n'concilcd op 
positions from a third. The Brahmanical Triad arose ii 
the same way.* 

Thus grew up, from amid tlio spiritual pantheism inf' 
which all Hindoo religion seemed to have settled, aiiotlm 
system, that (d’ the Trimurtti, or Divine Triad ; the liuliin 
Trinity of Bndnna, Vischnv, and Siva. This Triad ox 

* Evon in the ffranimatir-al fonn.s of the San.skrit verb, this 
tendency of thouglUi.s imlieated. It h.'i.s an active, ])asf,ive, and mip ' 
voice (like that of the cof^natc (Ireck), and the lellex action of its iiH'W*' 
voice corresponds to the llestorer or ITescrver, 



presses tlie unity of Creation, Difestruction, and Eestora^ 
tioii. A foundation for this already existed in a Vedic 
saying, tliat the highest being exists in three states, that 
of creation, continuance, and destruction. 

Neither of these three supreme deities of Braliraanism 
field any high rank in the Vedas. Siva (giva) does not ap- 
pear therein at all, nor, according to Lassen, is Brahma 
mentioned in the Vedic hymns, but first in a Upaiiisliad. 
Vischiiu is spoken of in the Big-Veda, but always as one 
of the names for the sun. He is the Sun-God. His three 
steps are sunrise, noon, and sunset. He is mentioned as 
.one of the sons of Aditi ; he is called the wide-step- 
ping,” ‘Gneasurer of the world,” “the strong,” “ the de- 
liverer,” “ renewer of life,” “ who sets in motion the 
revolutions of time,” “ a ])rotector,” “ i)reserving the high- 
est heaven.” Evidently he begins his career in this my- 
thology as the sun. 

IkiAiiMA, at lirst a word meaning prayer and devotion, 
becomes in the laws of Mann the primal God, first-born 
of tlie creation, from the self-existent being, in the form 
of a golden egg. He became the creator of all things by 
the power of prayer. In the struggle for ascendency 
■which took ])lace between the priests and the warriors, 
Brahina naturally liecame the deity of the former. But, 
meantime, as we have seen, the worship of Vischnu had 
been extending itself in one region and that of Siva in 
another. Then took jilace tliose mysterious wars between 
t le kings of the Solar and Lunar races, of vhich the great 
epics contain all that we know. And at the close of 
tliese wars a conipromisc was apjiarently accepted, by 
winch Brahma, Vischnu, and Siva W(‘re united in one su- 
pienie Crod, as creator, preserver, and destroyer, all in one. 

t is almost certain that this Hindoo Triad was the 
result of an ingenious and successful attenijit, on the jiart 
^ le Brahmans, to unite all classes of woi'shippers in 
Ilia against the Buddhists. In this sense the Brahmans 
1 Gd anew the JVlahabharata, inserting in that epic 
passap extolling Vischnu in the form of Krishna. The 
ct accounts of India which followed tlie invasion of 
Gxander speak of the worship of Hercules as prevalent 
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in the East, and by Hkcules they apparently mean the 
god Krishna.* The straggle between the Brahmans and 
Buddhists lasted during nine centuries (from A. i). oOU 
to X. D. 1400), ending with the totiil expulsion ot Buddh- 
ism, and the triumphant establishment of the Triad, a,8 

the worsliip of India.f . . „ , Tr- i 

Before this Triad or Trimurtti (of Brahma, Visctiim, 
and Siva) there seeias to have been another, consisl- 
in<' of Agni, Indra, and Surya.' This may have given tlw 
hint of tliG second Triiid, Avliicli distributed uinoiiL* tlii' 
three gods the attributes of Creation, Destruction, and 
lienoviition. Df these liralima, the. Creator, (;eased soon to 
be popular, and the worsldj) ot Siva and A ischuu in 
Krishna remain as the popular religion (d’ India. 

One part, and a very curious one, of the worshi]! el 
Vischnu is ’the doetrine of the Avatars, or inearnatiom 
of that deity. Tliere arc ten of the.se. Avatars -- nme 
have ])asscd and <>uc, in conic, ibc object ol > ihi'iiini 
is, eacli tinio,tc save the eods troin destruction iinpentliiiij 
over tliein in cons(;qu(Uice of the innnonst' ]K)\ver 5ic(|uirc(l 
bv Sfune kiu<4, giant, or demon, hy superior acts of austcr- 
ity and piety. For here, as els(‘w]iere, extrenu' spintuidisiii 
is often divorced from morality; and so tliese extre,mri\ 
pious, spiritual, and self-dtmying giants are llu* most cnin 
and tyrannical mon>tors, who must lui destroyed at ai 
hazards. Visr-lmu, hy Ibreci or fraud, ovmromes them alt 
His first Avatar is of tla* Fish.as nd.de<l ni tla^ Ma in- 
hliarata. The. objt*ct was to n*eover tin* \ (*,ilas, v hioh lai 
heen stoleji hv a demon from Ilrabma when ash'e]) 
conse([nenc(‘. of tliis loss the human race became coiiupt, 
and wt!re d(;stroyed by a deluge, exce]>tii ]hons prince .ua 
seven holy men who were saved in a sbi]). A '’V^ 

large fish, drew the shij> salely over the vatei, 
demon, and rec.ovuTed the Vcflas. The second A\atai 'ub 
in a Turtle, to make the drink of immortality. 
was in a Hoar, tlic fourth in a iMan-Lion, tlie iitth ui | 
Dwarf who deceived Ikili, who had become so 


* Scft Colcbrooke, Lassen, &c. 

+ fiHSSCii, I. 838 ; n, 416. 

X See Muir, Sanskrit Texts, Part IV. p. 130. 
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by austerities as to conquer the gods and take possession 
of Heaven. In the eightli Avatar he appears as Krislnia 
and in the ninth as Buddha. 

This system of Avatars is so peculiar and so deeply 
rooted in the system, that it would seem to indicate some 
law of Hindoo thought. Perhaps some explanation may he 
reached tlius : — 

We observe that, — 

Vischiiu does not mediate between Brahma and Siva, 
hilt between the deities and tlie lower races of men or 
demons. 

. Tlie danger arises from a certain fate or nceessitv which 
is superior both to gods and men. There an^ laws which 
eiiahlc a man to get aw’uy from tlie pow’er of Braliina and 
Siva. 

Blit w’hat is tin's necessity hut nature, or the nature 
of things, the hnvs of the outward world of acti\-o exist- 
ences ? It is not till essence becomes existence, till spirit 
passes into action, that it becomes .subject to law'. 

The danger then is from the world of nature. The 
gods are pure sjiirit, and sjurit is cviaylhing. lUit, now 
L.iiil then, nature sir/nn fo Im' svhh / lufii/, it will not he ig- 
nored or lost in (lod. Pimsonalily, activitv, cn* liuinau 
nature relnd against the ]iaiithoistic idcalisn^ the abstract 
spiritualism of this .system. 

lo coiKtiier body, \ isclimi or spirit enters into body, 
ngain and again. S])irit must apj)ear as hodv to destroy 
^<ature. lor llms is .show’ti that spirit cannot he I'Xcluded 
h’oni anylhing, — that it can descend into the lowest 
lorins of liie, and w'ork in law* as w'ell as ahovL*, huv. 

hui all the efforts of P»rahmanism cuiild not arrest the 
natural development of the .sy.stem. It jia.ssed on into 
pel), theism and idolatry. The w'orslii}) of India for many 
centuries has been divided into a multitude of sects. 

h'l(| the majority of the jhahmans still jirote.^s to recog- 
Bize the (‘(]ual divinity of Ih-ahmn, Yischiiu, and Siva, the 
> •ij'S of the ])eople worshi]) Krishna, Kama, the Lingam, 
many other gods and idols. There an* Hindoo athe- 
« s who nivile the Ve<las; there are the Kabirs, wdio ai’o 
ot Hindoo Quakers, and oppose all worship; the 
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Ramanujas, an ancient sect of Vischnii worshippers ; the 
Ramavats, living in monasteries ; the Panthis, who oppose 
all austerities ; the Maharajas, whose religion consists 
with great licentiousness. Most of these are worshippers 
of Yischnu or of Siva, for Eralima-worsliip has wholly 
disappeared. 

§ 8. The Epics, the Piiranas, and modern Hindoo Worsliiii 

The Hindoos have two great epics, tlie Ivainayana and 
the Mahahharata, each of immense length, and very 
popular with the ])eo])le. Mr. Talboys AVlieeler has re- 
cently incorporated both epics (of course much abridged) 
into his History of India, and we must refer our readers 
to his work for a knowledge of these remarkable ])oeius. 
The wliole life of ancient India aj)pears in them, and cer- 
tainly they are not unwortliy products of the genius uf 
that great nation. 

According to Lassen,* * * § the ])eriod to which the great 
Indian epics refer follows directly on tlie Vedic a;fo, 
Yet tliey contain passages inserted at a niucdi later cpocli, 
pro])ably, indeed, as long after as the war which ended in 
tlie expulsion of the Ihuldhists from India.f i\Ir. Talboys 
Wheeler considei’s the war of Kama and the Monkeys 
against Itavana to refer to this conliict, and so makes tlie 
diamayaiia later than the Mahahharata. The niajorii}’ 
of writers, however, dilfer from him on this ])oint. The 
writers of the Maliabharata were evidently Erahiiians, 
educated under the laws of Mann.* Ihit it is very difii- 
cult to tix the date of either poem witli any approaidi to 
accuracy. Lassen has jiroved that the greater jiart of the 
Maliahharata was written before the ])u]itical establish- 
ment of l>uddhi.sm§ The.se epics were originally trans- 
mitted by oral tradition. They must have been brought 
to their jirescnt forms by Erahmans, for their doctrine 
that of this priesthood. Now if such iiocms had been 

* Lassen, Tnd. Altertluiin, I. 357. 

t Max Muller, Sanskrit Lit., 37. 

t Ibid., }). 4S. 

§ Ind. Alterthum, 1. 483-499. MiUler, Sanskrit Lit., 62, 
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composed after the time of Asoka, when Buddhism be- 
came a state religion in India, it must have been often 
referred to. No such references appear in tliese epics, 
except in some solitary passages, which are evidently 
modern additions.* Hence the epics must have been 
composed before the time of Buddhism. This argument 
of Lassen’s is thought by Max Aliiller to l)e conclusive, 
and if so it disproves Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s view of the 
purpose of the liamayana. 

Few Hindoos now read tlie Vedas. The Puranas and 
the two great e])ics constitute tlieir sacred books. The 
^Itamayana contains about fifty thousand lines, and is held 
in great veneration by the Hindoos. It descri])es the 
youth of Bama, who is an incarnation of Visclimi, his 
banishment and residence in (’entral India, and his 'svar 
with the giants and dcmions of the Soutli, to recover his 
wife, Sita. It ]H’()bably is founded on some real war 
between the eui’ly Aryan invaders of lliiidostan and the 
indigenous inhabitants. 

The Maliabbarata, wdiieli is ])robably of later date, 
contains about two liundred and twenty tliousaiid lines, 
and is diviihid into eighteen books, each of wjiich would 
make a large volume. It is supposed to have hecn col- 
lected by Vyasa, wdio also collected tlie 'N'edas and 
Puranas. These legends are very ohl, and seem to refer 
to the early iiistorv of India. There a})pear to have been 
two Aryan dynasties in aneient India, — the Solar and 
Lunar, Baina belonged to the first and Bbarata to the 
second. Pandu, a descendant of the last, has iive brave 
sous, wdio are the heroes of this book. One of them, 
Arjuna, is esjK'cially distinguished. One of the e])isodes 
is the famous Bhagavat-gita. Another is called the Brali- 
man’s Lament. Anotlier describes the deluge, showing 
flm tniditiou of a flood existing in India many centuries 
before (dirist. Another gives the story of Savitri and 
^%avan. These episodes occu]»y three fourths of the 
pof^ni, and from them are derived most of the legends of 

V Atheist ill tlift liamayana, Javali, who advise.^ Rama to 

notidi Jead iatlier’s commaiuls, on the ground tliat the dead are 
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the Piiraiias. A supplement, which is itself a longer 
poem than the Iliad and Odyssey combined (which 
together contain about thirty thousand lines), is the 
source of the modern worship of Krishna. The whohj 
poem represents the multilateml cliaraeter of Iliuduisii^. 
It indicates a higher degree of civilization than that of 
the Homeric ])oeniiS, and descrii)es a vast variety of fruits 
and flowers existing under culture. The characters im* 
nobler and ])imT than those of Homer. The ])icturcs 
of domestic and social life arc very touching; chihhvn 
are dutiful to their ]>arents, ])arents careful of their 
cliildrcn ; wives are loyal and ohedieiit, yet independtsit 
in their opinions; and peace reigns in the domestic 
circle. 

The different works known as tin; ruranas are derived 
from tlie same niigious system as the two epics. They 
repeat tlu' eosniogonv of tlie ]H)ems, and they relate iiioiv 
fully their mytliologieal h'gends. Siva and Visehnu- me, 
almost the sole ()l>jects of worshi]^ in tlie Pnranas. There 
is a sectarian eltumuit in tlair devotion to tiu'sc dcitii^ 
which shows tluir jturtiality, and ])ivvents tluun fniiii 
being authorities for lliiido(» Ixiief as a whole* 

Tlie Pnranas, in liicir original form, belong to a ])evi(id, 
says Mr. Wilson, a e(‘ntnrv hidon; th(‘ Phrisiian eiu. 
Tluy gr(3W out (»f tlio ennfiiet hetween Puiddhism iiiid 
I’ralimanism. The latter syst(‘m laid (dlered no iKaMdial 
gods to tlie ])eo]>h‘ and given them no outward woisliip, 
and the nias>(*s had heen nnintcresti'd in the ah^tmt 
view of Di'ity held ly the P>rahmans.f 

According to Mr. Mhlson,! tluTc arc (dgliteen Piirana^ 
which arc now read ly the common })eople. They ai'i? 
read a gn^at deal by women. Some are very ancient, cnit 
least contain fragments of inori*. ancimit ihiranas. 
very u'ord .signifie.s “ antiipiil v.” Most of tliem arc de- 
voted to the worship of Vi.scdmu. Aeiaudiiig I" 
Bliagavat Parana, § the only reasonable object of Hie 

* Preface to the Vihclinu Parana, translated, by Horace Ilaymiai 
son. London, LS<;4. 
t Duneker, (leseluVhte, fee., If. 318. 

X Ih-efiu'(‘ to liis Lnglisli tmicsliition of the Vischnu Pulnuia. 

§ Trun.slatcd by K. JJurnouf into Prcnch. 
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to ' meditate on Visclmu. Eralima, who is called in one 
place ''the cause of causes,” proclaims Vischnu to be 
the only pure absolute essence, of which the universe is 
the manifestation. In tlie Yischnu Parana, Praliina, at 
the head of tlie gods, adores A^isclmii as tlie Supreme 
lleing whom he himself cannot understand. 

The power of asct^tic penaucc.s is highly extolled in the 
Purauas, as also in the epics. In the Phagavat it is said 
that Hrahma, by a penitence of sixteen thousand years, 
created the univers(‘. It is even told in the iLamayaua, 
that a sage of a lower east(‘ beemue a Brahman by dint 
i)t‘ austerities, in spite of the gods who considered such 
a coiiliision of castes a breach of Hindoo eti([uette.* To 
prevent liim from continuing his devotions, they sent a 
l)cautiful nyni))li to tem])t him, and their daughter was 
the famous Sakuntala. But in the end, the obstinate old 
ascetic coiKpiercd the god<, and when tlaiv still refused to 
Ih’iihmaiiizo liiiii, lie began to create new licaNens and new 
gods, and bad alrea«ly made a few stars, when the deities 
thoiiglit it prudent to yield, and allowed liim to ])ecome a 
brahman. It is also jiKMilituied that tlie Gauge's, the 
.'iicrcd river, in the course o! her wanderings, ovendlowed 
the sacrificial ground of another jxiwerful ascetic, who 
incoiitiiK'iitly elrank up, in bis anger, all its waters, but 
was finally indu(*ed by tlu' persuasions of the gods to set 
the river free again by discharging it from his ears. Such 
were the freaks of sages in (he limes of the Puranas. 

Never was tliere a more com])lete example of piety 
(livoiv(*d from morality than in these tlieories. The most 
wicked demons acquire jtower over gods and men, by de- 
vout asceticism. This ]U‘inciplc is alrcavly fully deveioped 
hi the epic pocni.s. The plot of the Ihimayana turns 
this idea. A Bajah, Bavana, had become so pow- 
crtid hy saeriticc and de\olion, that he ojjpressed the gods ; 
c^JUijKillcd Yaina (or Deatli) to retire from his dominions; 
cf>uipelletl the sun to shine there all the year, aiul the 
to be always full above his Baj. .Agni (Fire) 
inust nut Imrn in his juvsence; the Maruts (Winds) 

,1 P-'imayana, &c., hy ifoiiit-r Willmins, Cjuieii Professor of Sau- 
4 OxforU. ’ ’ ^ 
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must blow only as he wishes. He cannot be hurt ])y 
gods or demons. So Vischim becomes incarnate as Kama, 
and the gods become incarnate as JVIonkeys, in order to 
destroy him. Sucli vast })o\ver was supposed to be at- 
tained by piety without morality. 

The rnranas are derived from the same system as tlio 
epic poems, and carry out further the same ideas. Siva 
and Vischiiu are almost the only gods who are worshipped, 
and they are wors]iip])ed with a sectarian zeal unknown to 
the epics. ’ Most of the Tiiranas contain these five to})i(N^ 
— Creation, Destruction and iteiiovation, the Dcnealogv of 
the gods, Keigns of tlui Manus, and History of the Soljut 
and Lunar races. Their j)hilo.s(>]»hy of creation i.s derivoil 
from the Saukhya jdiilo.sojdiy. Pantheism is one of tlu-ir 
invariable characteristics, as tliey always identity (Joil 
and Nature ; and herein tluw dilfer from the system of 
Kapila. Tlie form of tlic Purauas is always tliat of a 
dialogue. Tlie Purauas are eighteen in number, ainl 
tlio contents of the wliole are stated to be one mil- 
lion si.v hundred thousaial lines.^ 

Tlie religion of tlie Hindoos at tlio present time is very 
different from tliat of the Vedas or Mann. Idolatry is 
univei-sal, and every month has its special worslii]), ~ 
April, ()ctn1)er, and January Ixdng most sacred. J]inl 
begins the Hindoo year. During this sacivd moiitli huiih 
of singers go from house to hou.s(‘, early in the nioniiig, 
singing hymns to the gods. On the ist of A])ril Hin- 
doos of all castes dedicaUj jiitehers to the shades of tlu'ir 
ancestors. The girls hriiig tiowers with wliiedi to woiship 
little ])Oiids of water de.dicated to Siva. Women aikw 
tlm river (hinges, liatliing in it and offering it 
They also walk in jirocession round the banyan or siu'iin 
tree. Then they worsliip tlie cow, ])onring water on 
feet and ]mtting oil on her forehead. Soiiu'tinics tli<‘) 
take a vow to feed some jiarticular Prahinan lu.xui'ioiid,f 
during the whole month. They batlio their id»)Is v’itl' 
religious care every day and offer them food. This W 
during April and tlum stops. 

In ^lay the women of Indian worship a goddess fricmHy 

* Preface U) the tran.slatioii of the Yisehnu Parana, hy H. H. Wibou- 
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to little babies, named Slins-ty. They bring the infants 
to be blessed by some venerable woman before the imago 
of the goddess, whose messenger is a cat. Social parties 
arc also given on these occasions, although tlie lower 
castes are kept distinct at four separate tables. The 
women also, not being allow(id to meet with the men at 
such times, liave a sepjirate entertainment by themselves. 

The month of June is devoted to the bath of Jugger- 
naut, who was one of the incarnations of Visclinii, The 
name, Jugger-naut, means Lord of 'the Universe. His 
worship is comparatively recent. His idols are extremely 
•iigly. But the most remarkable thing pcr]ia2)s about 
this worship is tluit it destroys, for the time, the distiuc- 
tion of castes. AVhih; within the walls which surround 
the temple Hindoos (J* every caste eat together from the 
same dish. But as soon as they h;avc the temple this 
e([uality disappears. The eeremony of the liath originated 
in this legend. The i<lol dugger-naut, desiring to bathe 
in (he (binges, came in the form of a boy to tlie river, ami 
then gave one of liis golden ornaments to a eonfeeliuner 
for something to eat. Next day tlie ornament vas miss- 
ing, and tlie jiriests could tind it iiowliere. But that night 
in a drdam the god re\ealed to a priest that lie liad given 
it to a certain eonfeetioner to jmy for liis lunch; and it 
being found so, a festival Avas established on the spot, at 
Avliich the idol is annually bathed. 

Tlie otlier festival of this mouth is the Avorsliip of the 
(binges, the sacred river of India. Here the ])eople 
Come to batbe and to oiler sacrilieos, Avliieh consist of 
iiow(‘rs, incense, and clothes. The most sacred spot is 
'where the river enters tlu‘ .^ea. Before plugging into the 
Aviiter each one confesses his sins to the goddess. On the 
surface of this river castes are also abolished, the holi- 
uess of the river making the low-easfe man also holy. 

In the month of duly is celebrated the famous cere- 
nioiiy of the cur of Jugger-iiaut, instituted to commenio- 
nite the departure of Krishna from his native land. These 
are in the fijnu of a pyramid, built several stories 
jngh, and some are even fifty feet in height. They aie 
lound in every part of India, the offerings of wealthy peo- 
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])le, and some contain costly statues. They are drawn 
hy hundreds of men, it being their faith that each one 
who pulls the rope will certainly go to the heaven of 
Krishna wlicn he dies. Multitudes, therefore, crowd 
around tlie rope in order to pull, and in tlie excitement 
they sometimes fall under the wheels and are crush(.Ml 
But tliis is accidental, for Krishna does not desire the 
sutfering of Ids worshippers, lie is a mild divinity, and 
not like the fierce Siva, Avho loves sedf-torture. 

Ill the moiitli of August is ccdehrated the nativity of 
Krisliua, the story of whose birth resembles tliat in the 
Gospel in this, tliat the tyrant wliom ho came to de-' 
stroy sought to kill him, hut a heavenly voice told tlie 
father to lly with the child across the Jummi, and the 
tyrant, like Herod, killed the infants in the village. In 
tliis month also is a feast ujion which no fire must he 
kindled or food cooked, and on which the cactus-tree iukI 
serpents are worshi])])tMl 

111 Se])t(Miiher is the great festival of the worship of 
Doorga, wife of Siva. It commenci's on the seventh day 
of the full moon and lasts thnu' days. It commemoratus 
a visit made hy the goddess to lier parents. The idol h,is 
three eyes and ten hands. The e(‘reiiioiiy, wliicdi Ts 
can only ho eelehrated hy the rieh jieojde, who alsogio' 
presents on this occasion to the poor. The image h 
])laced ill the iiiiddl(‘ of the, liall of the rich man s hoiist' 
One Brahman sit.s hofore the image with tlowors, li"!}' 
water, iiiemise. Trays laden Avitli rice, fruit, and ofluT 
kinds of food are jdaced near the image, and given t<» 
the Brahmans. (Joats and sh(‘e]) are tlieii sacriliced tn 
the idol on an rdtar in tin* yard of tlie liousc. Mheii ik' 
head of the, vic.tim falls the ju^ople .shout, “Victory to 
thee, 0 mother!” Then tlie liells ring, the 
sound, and the peo])le shout for joy. The lami'S 
waved before the idol, and a Bralinian roads aloud 
the Scri])ture. Then comes a dinner on each of the thro'' 
days, to which the ])oor and the low-caste ])eo])le an' idso 
invited and are served hy the Brahmans. Tlic I'eepy 
visit from liouse to lioiise, and in tlie evening tliere 
music, dancing, and public shows. So that tbo 
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of the Hindoos is by no means all of it ascetic, but much 
is social and joyful, especially in Bengal. 

In October, November, and December there are fewer* 
ceremonies. January is a month devoted to religious 
l^atliing. Also, in January, the religious Hindoos invite 
Brahmans to read and expound the sacred IBooks in tlieir 
houses, wliicli are open to all liearers. In February there 
am festivals to Krishna. 

The month of Marcli is devoted to ascetic exercises, 
especially to the famous one of swinging suspended by 
hooks. Jt is a festival in iionor of Siva. A ])r()cession 
.goes through tlie streets and enli.sts followers by putting 
a thread round their necks. Every man tliu.s enlisted 
must join tlie ])arty and go about witli it till the end of 
the ceremony under pain of losing caste. On the day 
before the swinging, men thrust iron or bamboo sticks 
through their arms or tongues. On the next day they 
inarch in procession to the swinging tree, where the men 
are suspended by hooks and whirled round the tree four 
or five times. 

It is considered a pious act in India to build temples, 
dig tanks, or ]»Jant tree.s by the roadside. Bich people 
have idols iii their houses for daily worshi]), and pay a 
priest who comes every morning to wake uj) tlie idols, 
wash and dress them, and offer them their food. In the 
evening he comes again, gives them their supper and puts 
them to bed. 

Air. (Jangooly, in his book, from which most of the 
above facts arc dniwn, denies enijihatically the statement 
so coiiimonly made that Hindoo nujthm’s throw their in- 
lants into the (Janges. lie justly says that the maternal 
ia.sliiict is as strong with them as with others ; and in 
addition to that, their religion teaches them to oiler 
bacrilices lor the life and health of their children. 

§ 9. llelation of Brahmanism to Christianity. 

Having thus attempted, in the space we can here use, 

give an account of Bmlimanism, we close by sliowing 

special relation as a system of thoiiglit to CJiristiaiiity. 
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Brahmanism teaches the truth of the reality of spirit, 
and that spirit is infinite, absolute, perfect, one ; that it 
is the substance underlying all existence. Brahmanism 
glows through and tlirough with this spirituality. Its 
literature, no less than its theology, teaches it. It is ii) 
the dramas of C'alidasa, as well as in the sublime strains 
of the Bhagavat-gita. Something divine is present in all 
nature and all life, — 

“ Wlioso dwi'lling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air.” 

K’ow, witli this Christianity is in fullest agreomoni.. 
We have such i)assages in the Scrifdure as these : “ God 
is a Sj)irit”; “Cod is lov(! ; who.so dwelleth in lo\o 
dwelleth in Cod, and Cod in him ” ; “ In liim we live, ami 
move, and have our heiiig”; “lie is above all, ami 
through all, and in us all.” But Ix^side lla\s(' texts, wliieli 
strike the key-note of the music wliicli was to coiik! afUr, 
there are diviiu* strains of spiritualism, of Coil all in all, 
whicli coiiu! t]irf)Ug]i a long cliain of ti'achers of the 
Church, sounding on in tlie Confessions of Augustine, 
the prayers of Thomas A(iuiuas, Anselm, Bouavtmtura, St. 
Bernard, tlirough the Latin hymii.s of the ^Midille Ages, 
and develop themselves at last in wliat is ealleil romaiitii 
art and romantic song. A Cotliic cathedral like Antwerp 
or Straslmig, — wliat is it but a striving iqiward of tlic soul 
to los<i itself in CoiH A synqdiony of Beethoven,— 
what is it hut the same uiiliounded longing and striviii,:,^ 
towmi'd the Infinite and Eternal ^ The jioetry of Words- 
worth, of Coethe, Scliillcr, Dante, Byron, Victor Hugo. 
Manzoni, all [)artake (d' the same element. It is ojijKised 
to classic art and classic ]>oetry in this, that instead ol 
limit.s, it seeks the unlimited ; tliat is, it lielieves in s]>irit> 
wdiicli alone is the unlimited ; the wlinite, tliat wliicli e; 
not that which ajipenrs; tlie cssnice of things, not llieii' 
ra:isteiice or outwai‘dn(*.ss. 

Thus Christianity meets and accepts the truth of Biale 
manism.^ But liow does it fulfil Brahmanism? Tlic 
deficiencies of Brahmanism arc tliese, — that holding to 
eternity, it omits time, and so loses history. It tliorclore 
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is incapable of progress, for progress takes place in’ time. 
Believing in spirit, or infinite unlimited substance, it 
loses person, or definite substance, wlietlier infinite or 
finite. The Christian God is tlie infinite, defiriito sub- 
stance, self-limited or defined by his essential nature. He 
‘s good and not bad, righteous and not the ojiposite, per- 
fect love, not perfect self-love. Christianity, therefore, 
rives us God as a person, and man also as a person, and 
50 makes it possible to consider tlie universe as order, 
Cosmos, method, beauty, and providence. For, unless 
iVG can conceive the Inlinite Sul)stance as definite, and 
aot undefined ; that is, as a person with positive charac- 
:ers ; there is no difference between good and bad, right 
111(1 wrong, to-day and to-morrow, tliis and tliat, hut all is 
me iinnienao chaos of indefinite spirit. Tlio moment tliat 
.Tcation begins, tliat tlie spirit of the Lord moves on the 
fece of tlie watiM’s, and says, Let there be ligld,” and so 
livides liglit from darkness, God ])ec()m(‘s a person, and 
nan cun also be a jierson. Tilings tlnm become “separate 
111(1 divisible” wliiclt before were “ Imddled and lumped.” 

Christ iiiiiily, theiufoiv, fulfils Brahmanism by adding 
A) 'teiiity tim(‘, to tlie infinite the finite, to Cr(xl as spirit 
dod as nature and providence. CkhI in himself is the 
uilimited, unknown, dwidling in tlu‘ light wliiidi no man 
?aii apju’oacb unto; bidden, not by darkness, but by 
light. J>ut (Jod, as turned t(nvar(l us .in nature and 
imivideiiee, is the infinite definite sub.staiiec, that is, 
liiiving certain defined eliaracters, thoiigii these have no 
bouiuls as regards extent. This last view of God C’hris- 
banily shares witli other religions, wliicli differ from 
bmhmanism in the opjiositc direetioii. For example, tlie 
I'vligion of Greece and of the (Jreek pliilosophers never 
Ws the definite God, however liigli it may soar. AVhile 
knihmanism, seeing eternity and infinity, loses time and 
finite, the Greek religion, dwelling in time, often 
the eternal and the spiritual. Christianity is the 
^iu-iliatev, able to mediate, not by standing between both, 
by standing lieside )>otIi. It can load the Ifindoos to 
Infinite Friend, a perfect Fatlier, a Divine Providence, 
so make the possibility for them of a new piugross, 



and give to that ancient and highly endowed race another 
chance in history. What they want is evidently moral 
power, ibr they have all intellectual ability. The effeini- 
nate quality which has made them slaves of tyrants dur- 
ing two thousand years wdll he taken out of them, and i;i 
virile sti-ength substituted, when they come to see God as 
law and love, — j)crfect law and perfect love, — and to 
see that communion with him comes, not from absorption, 
contemplation, and inaction, but from active obedieiic.e, 
moral growth, and personal develo])ment. Tor Chris- 
tianity certainly teaches that we unite ourselves with 
God, not by sinking into and losing our personality, in, 
liirn, but by developing it, so that we may be able to serve 
and love him. 



CHAPTEE IV. 


buddhism, or the Protestantism of the east. 

§ 1. Buddhism, in its Fonns, rpsembles Romanism ; in its Spirit, Prot- 
estantism. § 2. E.xtent of Buddhism, its Scriptures. § Sakya- 
inimi, the Founder of Budtlhism. § 4. Lcadin<? Doctrines of Ihiddliism, 
§5. The Spirit of Biuhlhism Rational and Humane. §6. Buddliisin 
* as a Religion. § 7. Kanna and Nirvana. § 8. Good and Evil of 
Buddlii.sni^ § 9. Relation of Buddhism to Christianity. 

§ 1. Buddhism, iti its Forms, resembles Bomanism ; in its 
Fjnrit, Frotestantism. 

O N first becoming acquainted with the mighty and 
ancient religion of Piiddha, one may he tempted to 
deny tlie correctne.ss of tliis title, “Tlie of 

the East.” One might say, '‘Wliy not rtitlier tlio Bo- 
wmism of tlic East ? ” For so nunieroiis are tlie resem- 
blances between tlie customs of this system and those 
of the llomisli (dinrch, tliat the first Oatholic missionaries 
wlio encountered the jiriests of Jhiddlia were conibunded, 
and tliouglit tliat KSataii had h(;en mocking their sacred 
rites. Fatlier lUiry, a rortiiguese missionary * when lie 
beheld the Cliinese bonzes tonsured, using ro.sarics, l^ray- 
ing in an unknown tongue, and kneeling before images, 
exclaimed in a.stonishment : “There is not a piece of 
dress,, not a sacerdotal function, not a ceremony of the 
ooiirt of Home, wliicli tlie Devil has not copied in this 
country.” Mr. Davis (Transactions of the lloyal Asiatic 
^ociety^ IT. 491) speaks of “the celibacy of tlic Ihuldhist 
and the monastic life of the societies of both 
soxes ; to which might be added their strings of beads, 
fbeir manner of chanting prayers, their incense, and their 
<iandles.” Mr. Medhurst (“ Cliina,” London, 1857) men- 

* E(‘R.son, “The Ciuss aud the Dragon” (Londou, 1854), quoted hy 
Hardwick. 
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tions the image of a virgin, called the “ queen of heaven, 
havin" an infant in her arms, and holding a cross. Con- 
fession of sins is regularly practised. Father Hue, in lih 
“ liecollections of a Journey in Tartary, Thibet, and China, 
(Hazlitt’s translation), says ; “ The cross, tiie mitre, tlie 
dalmatiea, the cope, which the grand lamas wear on 
their iourneys.or when they are performing some cere- 
mony out of the temple, - the service with doulile cIioib, 
the psahnody. the exorcisms, the censer suspended from 
five chains, and which yon can open or close at pleasure, 
— the benedictions given by the lamas by extending the 
hand over the heads of the laithtul, the chaplelj, 
ccdesiastical celibacy, religious retirement, the worship 
of the saints, the fasts, the processions, the litanies the 
holy water, •— all these are analogies between the Liuhlh- 
ists and ourselves.” And in Thibet there is also a 
Dalai Lama, who is a sort of Buddhist pope, buch nu- 
merous and striking analogies are ditlicnlt to e.^plaiii 
After the simple theory “ cpie le diahlc y ctait pour heun- 
coup” was aliaridoned, the next opinion heldl)y the Jesuit 
missionaries was that the Buddhists had co])ied these 
customs from Nestorian missionaries, who are known to 
have penetrated early even as far as ( Jiina.* ^ But a serious 
objection to this theory is that Buddhism is at least five 
hundred years older than Christianity, and tliat iium)’ 
of these striking resemldanccs belong to its earliest pe- 
riod. Tlius AViisoii (Iliiidii Drama) has translated play 
written before the Christian era, in wliich Biuhlhi^' 
monks appear as mendicants. Tlie worship of relics r 
quite as ancient. Fergnssonf describes to])es, or shi’ine' 
for relics, of very great antiquity, existing in India, Cey 
Ion, Birmah, and Java. Many of them belong to th' 
age of Asoka, the great Buddhist emperor, who ruled a 
India B. c. 250, and in whose reign Buddhism beeaui' 
the religion of the state, and held its third (Ecuniemcf 
Council. . 

The ancient Buddhist architecture is very singular, an 
often very beautiful It consists of topes, rock-cut tern 

* See Koto to Chap. IT. on the Nestorian inscription in China- 

t Illustrated Itaudbookof Architectiu’c, p. 07. 
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pies, and monasteries. Some of the topes are monolithic 
columns, more than forty feet high, with oriiaineiiied capi- 
tals. Some are immense domes of brick and stone, con- 
taining sacred relics. The tooth of Ihiddha was once 
preserved in a magnificent shrine in India, hut was con- 
veyed to Ceylon A. D. 311, where it still remains an ob- 
ject of universal reverence. It is a ])iece of ivory or 
bone two inches long, and is kept in six cases, the largest 
of which, of solid silver, is five feet high. The other 
cases are inlaid with rubies and precious stones.* Le- 
sides this, Ceylon possesses the “ left collar-bone relic,” 
contained in a bell-shaped tope, fifty feet high, and the 
thorax bone, which was placed in a tope built hy a Hin- 
doo llaja, B. c. 2oU, beside which two otlmrs were subse- 
quently erected, tlie last being eighty cubits high. The 
Saiicbi tope, the finest in India, f is a solid dome of stone, 
one hundred and six feet in diameter and forty-two feet 
high, with a basement and terrace, having a colonnade, 
now fallen, of sixty pillars, with richly carved stone rail- 
ing and gateway. 

The rock-cut tcm])lcs of the lluddliists are very ancient, 
and arc numerous in India. ^Ir. Fergusson, who lias made 
a special personal study of these monuments, believes 
that more than nine hundred still remain, most of them 
within the Bombay iiresidency. Of these, many date 
back two centuries before our era. In form they singu- 
iarly resemble the earliest Boman C^atholic cliurches. 
Excavated out of the solid rock, they have a nave and 
side aisles, terminating in an apse or semi-dome, round 
which the aisle is carried. One at Karli, built in this 
maqner, is one hundred and twenty-six feet long and 
forty-five wide, with fifteen richly carved columns on 
eaeli side, sejiarating the nave from the aisles. The fa- 
<^ade of this temple is also richly ornamented, and lias a 
great open window for lighting the interior, beneath an 
elegant gallery or rood-loft. 

The Buddhist rock-cut monasteries in India are also 
numerous, though long since deserted. Between seven 

! Hardy, Eastern Monacliism, p. 224. Fergusson, p. 9. 

T rergusson, p. 10. Cunniiigliam, Bhilsa Topes of India. 
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and eiglit hundred are known to exist, most of them 
having been excavated between B. c. 200 and A. D. 5 00. 
Buddhist monks, tlien as now, took the same three vows 
of celibacy, poverty, and obedience, which are taken 
by tlie members of all the Catholic orders. In addi, 
tion to'tliis, all the Buddhist priests are mendicants. 
They shave their heads, wear a friar’s robe tied round the 
waist with a rope, and beg from house to house, c.arryiiig 
their w^ootlen bowl in wdiicli to receive boiled rice. The old 
monasteries of India contain chapels and cells for the 
monks. The largest, how'ever, had ac( 5 omniodation for 
only thirty or forty ; wdiilc at the present time a single 
monastery in Thibet, visited by MM. Hue and Gabet (the 
lamasery of Kounboum), is oeeu])ied by four thousand 
lamas. The structure of these monasteries shows (dearly 
that the monkish syst( 3 m of the Buddhists is tar too an- 
cient to liave been co]ded from the Cliri.stians. 

Is, then, the rev(nse true ? Did the Catliolic Christians 
derive their monastic institutions, their bells, their rosary, 
their tonsure, their incense, their miti-e and cojje, tliniT 
■(vorslii]) of relics, their custom o\' confession, etc., iroin the 
Buddhists? Siudi is the o'|)inion of Mr. ITinsep (Tliihet, 
Tartary, and IMongolia, Lsr)2) and of Lassen (Indisilie 
Alterthumskunde). But, in re])ly to this view, ]\lr. Han- 
wicke objects that we do not find in history any trace ut 
such- an inlluence. Possibly, therctore, the rescunblanirs 
may be the result of coinimm human tendencies working 
out, indeiiendentlv, the same results. Jl’, however, it is 
necessary to assume that either religion copied Ironi tlie 
other, tlie Buddhists may claim originality, on the gmmii 
of antiquity. 

But, however this may he, the (lucstion returns, NMi) 
call Buddhism the Protestantism of the East, wdien all iis 
external features so much resemble those oi the Luiiian 

Catholic Church ? • i in 

We ausw^etAniecausc deeper and more essential naa- 
tions connecrarahmaiiism with the Pomish Churcli, 
the Buddhist system witli Protestantism. The hiinum 
mind In Asia went through the same course of expet^' 
ence, afterward repeated in Europe. It protested, m ^ 
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interest of Immanity, against the oppression of a priestly 
caste. Brahmanism, like the Church of Bonie, established 
a system of sacramental salvation in the hands of a saca-cd 
order. Buddhism, like Brotestantism, revolted, and estab- 
lished a doctrine of individual salvation based on personal 
character. Brahmanism, like the Church of home, teaches 
an exclusive spiritualism, glorifying ])enauces and martyr- 
dom, and considers the body the enemy of the sf)ul. But 
Ihiddliisrn and Protestantism accept nature ami its laws, 
and make a religion of humanity as well as of devotion. 
To such broad statements numerous exceptions may 
doubtless be always found, but these are the large lines of 
distinction. 

Tlie Homan Catholic Church and Brahmanism ])lace 
the essence of religion in sacrifices. Each is ('miiuintly 
a sacrificial system. The daily sacrifice of tlie mass is the 
central feature of the Homisli Church. So Bralimanism is 
a system of saciHices. But Protestantism and Buddhism 
save the soul by teaching. In the (Uiurcli of Rome the 
sermon is subordinate to the mass ; in Protestantism and 
in Buddhism sermons are the main instruments by which 
souls are savetl. Bnihmanism is a system of intlexible 
: castes ; tlie pricjstly caste is made distinct and suju'eme ; 
i and in Konianism the ])riesthood almost constitutes the 
cliurcli. Ill Buddhism and Protestantism the laity re- 
: gain their rights. Therefore, notwithstanding the external 
rescmhlaiice of Buddhist rites and CAiremonies to tlmse of 
the Roman (.^itliolic Church, the internal resend )laiice is 
to Brutestaiitism. Buddhism in Asia, like l*rotestantism 
in Europe, is a revolt of nature against spirit, of humanity 
against caste, of individual freedom against the despotism 
ol an order, of salvation by faith against sabaxtion hy 
sacraments. And as all revolts are apt to go too far, so 
it lias been witli Buddhism. Tii asserting the rights of 
nature against the tyranny of .s])irit, Buddhism lias lost 
Cod. There is in Buddliism neither creation nor (h’eator. 
hs tracts say : “ The rising of tlie world is a natural case.” 
“Its rising and perishing are hy nature itself.” ‘‘It is 
natural that the world should rise and pcrisli.” * While 

* Upliani, Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon. 
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in Brahmanism absolute spirit is the only reality, ar/J 
this world is an illusion, the Buddhists know only tliig 
world, and the eternal world is so entirely unknown as to 
be equivalent to nullity. But yet, as no revolt, however 
radical, gives up all its antecedents, so Buddhism has tl^e 
same aim as Brahmanism, namely, to escape from tlie 
vicissitudes of time into the absolute rest of eternity. 
They agree as to the object of existence ; they ditler as to 
the method of reaching it. The Brahman and the Boniau 
Catholic tliiiik iliat eternal rest is to be obtained by intel 
lectual submission, by passive reception of what is taiigli: 
us and done for us by others : the Buddhist and Protest 
ant believe it must be {Iccomplished by an intelligent aiif 
free obedience to Divine laws. ]\Ir. Hodgson, wlio lia< 
long studied the features of this religion in Nepaul, says 
'^The one infallible diagnostic of Buddhism is a belief in 
tlie infinite caj)acity of the human intellect.” The luiiiKi 
of Buddha means the Intelligent One, or the one who is 
wide awake. And herein also is another resemblance to 
Protestantism, which em])hasizes so strongly tlie value of 
free thought and the seeking after truth. In Judaism w 
find two spiritual powers, — the ])ro] diet and the priest 
The priest is the organ of the pardoning and saving love 
of God ; the ])ro])het, of his inspiring truth. In tlie 
Euroi)ean Beformatioii, the prophet revolting against the 
priest founihid Protestantism; in tlie Asiatic Beformatioii 
he founded Buddhism. Pinally, Brahmanism and the 
Koman Catholic (Jiurcli are more religious; Buddliism 
and Protestant ( 'hristianity, more moral. Such, sketclioil 
in broad outline, is the justification for the title of this 
chapter ; but we shall be more convinced of its acemvo)’ 
after looking more closely into the resemblances al'ove 
indicated between the religious ceremonies of the Ihst 
and West. 

These rescml dances arc chiefly between the Buddliids 
and the monastic orders of the Church of Rome. New it 
is a fact, but one which has never been sufFiciently noticed) 
that the wlude monastic system of Rome is based 
principle foreign to the essential ideas of that cluird*' 
The fundamental doctrine of Rome is that of salvation 
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sacraments. This alone: justifies its maxim, that "out of 
communion with the Church there is no salvation.” The 
sacrament of Baptism regenerates the soul; tlie sacra- 
ment of Penance purifies it from mortal sin ; the sacra- 
jnent of the Eucharist renews its life ; and tliat of Holy- 
Orders qualifies the priest for administering these and the 
other sacraments. But if the soul is saved by sacraments, 
duly administered and received, why go into a religious 
order to save tlie soul ? AVhy seek by s]iccial acts of 
piety, sell-denial, and separation from the world that 
which comes sulficieutly through the usual sacraments 
of the church ? The more wc examine this subject, the 
more we shall see that the whole monastic systcmi of the 
Church of Borne is an induded J*roirsla'niim, or a Protest- 
antism within the church. 

j\Iany of tlie reformers before the Beformation were 
monks. Savonarola, St. Bernard, Luther himself, were 
monks. Erom the monasteries came many of the leaders 
of the Beformation. The Protestant element in the 
Komish Cliurcli was shut up in monasteries during many 
centuries, and riuuained tliore as a foreign substance, an 
, nlieu element included in the vast kidy. AVlieii a bullet, 

I or oilier foreign substance, is lodged in the Ihish, the vital 
])owers go to w'ork and build np a little wall around it, and 
; shut it in. So when Catholics came wdio were not satis- 
fied with a merely sacramental sahation, and longed for a 
higher life, the sagacity of tlie Church ])ut them together 
in convents, and kejit them by tbemselves, where they 
(‘ould do no barm. One of the curious liomologons of 
history is tin’s repetition in Europe of tlie course of events 
in Asia. Buddhism was, for many centuries, tolerated in 
Bulia in the same w’ay. It took the form of a moiiasti- 
ci«m included in Brahmanism, and remained a part of 
file IJindoo religion. And so, when the crisis came and 
the conflict began, this Hindoo Protestantism maintained 
fiself for a long time in India, as Lutlicvaiiism continued 
a century in Italy, Spain, and Austria. But it was 
last driven out of its birthplace, as Protestantism was 
yfiven from Italy and Spain ; and now^ only the ruins of 
topes, its temples, and its monasteries remain to show 
7 J 
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how extensive was its former i;i^ueni?e in the midst of 
Brahmanism. 

§ 2 . Extent of Buddhism. Its Scriiitures. 

Yet, thougli expelled from India, and unable to main- 
tain its control over any Aryan race, it has exhibited a 
powerful jiropagandist element, and so has converted 
to its creed the majority of the Mongol nations. It em- 
braces nearly or quite (for statistics here are only guess- 
work)* three Imndred millions of- human beings. It is 
the po])ular religion of China ; the state religion of Thibet, 
and of the Biiinan Empire ; it is the religion of fJapan, 
Siam, Anam, Assam, N(}])aul, Ceylon, in short, of nearly 
the whole of Eastern Asia. 

Concerning this vast religion we have had, until re- 
cently, very few means of information. But, during the 
last quarter of a century, so many sources have bf'oii 
opened, that at present we can easily study it in its 

* Here arc a few of the guesses : — 

Cimuiiigliain, JJldlsa Topes. 

Cliristians 270 millions. 

lluddlii.it 222 “ 

llasscd, Pcmif CyclopoHlia. 

120 millions. 

4 “ 

202 “ ■ 

Ill “ 

315 “ 

Jolin.stoii, Phjsical Atlas 

Christians 

Jews 

llrahman.s 

Moluimmedan.s 

Buddhists 

Perkins, Johnson's American Atlas. 

Christians ^ . . . 369 milli'’'’*’' 

Mohammedans IGO 

Jew.s 6 “ 

Buddhists 320 “ 

to Aew American Cyclopoedia. 

^'Buddhists 290’ „ 

And Professor Newmann estimates the numher of Buddhists at 3 d!' j 
millions. 


301 millions, 
5 “ 

133 “ 

110 “ 

245 “ 


Christians 
Jews , 

Jlolunnmodans 
P>rahmans . 
Buddhists 
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original features subsequent development. The 

sacred books of this religion liave been preserved inde- 
pendently, in Ceylon, Nepaul, China, and Thibet. j\Ir. G. 
Tumour, Mr. Georgely, and Mr. Jt. Spence Hardy are our 
chief autliorities in regard to the Pitikas, or the Scriptures 
in the Pali language, preserved in Ceylon. ]\Ir. Hodgson 
lias collected and studied the Sanskrit Scriptures, found 
in Nepaiil. In 1825 he transmitted to the Asiatic Society 
in Pengal sixty works in Sanskrit, and two hundred and 
fifty in the language of Thibet. M. Csoma, an Hungarian 
jfiiysician, discovered in the lUiddhist monasteries of 
Thibet an immense collection c»f saiired books, which 
had been translated from the Sanskrit works previously 
studied by Mr. Hodgson. In 1829 j\l. Schmidt found the 
same works in the Mongolian. M. Stanislas Julien, an 
eminent student of the Cliinese, has also translatid works 
on Ihiddhism from that language, which ascend to the 
year 70 of our era.^' J^Iore rece.ntly inscriptions cut upon 
rocks, columns, and other monuments in Northern India, 
have been transcriluHl and translated. ]\Ir. flames IVinsop 
decipliered these inscri]>ti()ns, and found tliem to be in the 
encient language of the province of Magadha wluwii Puddli- 
ism first appeared. They contain the decrees of a king, 
or raja, named Pyadasi, whom ]\lr. Tumour has shown to 
he the same as the tamous Asoka, before alluded to. 
This king appears to have come to the tlirone somewhere 
between B. c. 319 and B. c. 250. Similar inscriptions 
have been discovered throughout India, ])roving to the 
f^aiisfaction of such scholars as Burnouf, Prinsep, Tumour, 
l^assrn, Weber, Max Miiller, and Saint-llilaire, that Buddh- 
mn.had become almost the state religion of India, in the 
iourth century before Christf 

* Lp Bondtlha ot sa Bidigioii. Far J. Uarlli^pTny Raint-TTilnire. — 
“istyin Moiiachisin. By Spciirc Hardy. — Burnout, Introduction, etc. 

Die Eeligioii de.s Buddha. 

’I i nc work.s from wliieli this chapter lias .Been mostly drawn are 
usv ; Introduction a I'Histoirc du Buddliismc indicn. Par E. Bnr- 
s<'’' ♦ 1844.) Le Bouddlia et sa Religion. Par .T. Baith(nciny 

^ (Paris, 1860.) Kastern Monacliism. By R. S]ieiicc Hanly. 

p Th A Manual of Buddhism in its Mtalcrn Development, 

.9" , P‘^'ce Hardy. (Tjondoii, 1863.) Die Religion des Buddha. Von 
^ 1'. Koeppeii. (Berlin, 1857.) iiulische Altcrthumskundc. Von 
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§ 3. Sabja-muni, of Buddhism, 

North of Centml India and of tlie kingdom of Oude, 
near the borders of Nepanl, tlierc reigned, at the eiul 
of the seventh century before Christ, a wise and good 
king, in his capital city, Ka])ilavastu * He was one of 
the last of the great Solar race, celebrated in the ancient 
epics of India. His wife, named Maya l)ecause of lier 
great beauty, l^ecame the mother of a prince, who Ava^i 
named Siddartha, and afterward known as the Buddlia.f 
She died seven days after his birth, and the cldld A\as 
brought up by his maternal aunt. The young prince dis- 
tinguished Inrn.self by lii.s ])ersonal and intellectual ijiial- 
ities, but still more by his early pitdy. It appears from 
the laws of Manu that it was not unusual, in the earliest 
periods of Brahmanism, for those seeking a superior ])ii‘ty 
to turn hcrniit.s, and to live alone in the forest, engaged 
ill acts of prayer, meditation, abstinence, and the study 
of the Vedas. This ])ractico, however, seems to have been 
confined to tlie Bralimans. It was, tlierefore, a grief to 
the king, when his son, in the flower of his youth ami 

Christian La.s.sen. (Ronii, 18,V2 ) D(*r Buddliisiniis, Seine Poginen, Oiv 
cliiehte, nnd Idlcnitur. Von W. VVassiljcw. (SL. I’etershurg, iSiiO) 
IJeber Buddha’s Todesjahr. Von N. L. We.stergaard. (Ihvsliui, IMii) 
Gott in der (teseliudiUi. Von C. J. Bnn.sen. (Leipzig, 18r»8.) The 
T()j)e.s, or Buddhist Monnineiits of ( Vntral India. 15y A. (hinniny- 
ham. (London, 18.^4.) BuddhiMii in Ti»dn't. By. Emil Sehlagiiitiveit. 
(Leipzig and London, ISUa.) TiavcK in Eastern countrh's by Hue flU'i 
Gabet, and others. Befoivhces io Buddliism in the writiiigs of Miix 
Muller, Maurice, Baur, Hardwick, Fergusson, I^ritehard, Wilson, tVik- 
brook e, (-it!. 

* At tlje end of tin* fourth eenUiry of our era a Chinese Buddliw 
made a ])ilgriniage to the birlhjdace of Buddha, and toiiml the cit) m 
ruins. Anotliei Chinese ])ilgrim visited it A. l). 632, and was alb; ti> 
tra<*e the remains of the ruined jialace, and saw a room wdiieh had aoy 
oecu]>i(*d hy Buddha. These travels have been translated from tla* 
ne.se hy M. Stanislas Julien. . , 

/ t Buddha is not a }>ro])er name, hut an oflieial title. Just as we o'lgi 
not to say Jesus Christ, hut always Jesus the Christ, so we should w'. 
Bidddrtha the Buddha, or Sakya-vuivi the Buddha, or GauUt'nvj' 
Buddha. The first of the.se nam(‘.s, Siddartha (eontracUid from Sarvtjd '^ 
siddhu) was the ha])tismal name given hy his father, and means " 1 
fulfilment of every wish.” Sakya-muiii nuitins “The hermit of the 
of 8akya,” — Sakya being the aneestral name of his father’s race. ^ '' 
name Gavtaim is stated by Koepj)cii to be “der ])riesterliche Beinaw^ 
des Geschlechts der Sakya,” — wdiatever that may mean. 
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highly accomplished in '5^^ kingly faculty of body and 
mind, began to turn his thoughts toward the life of an 
anchorite. In fact, the young Siddartlia seems to have 
gone througli tliat deep experience out of which the great 
.prophets of mankind have always been born. The evils 
of the world pressed on his heart and brain ; the very air 
seemed full of mortality ; all things were passing away. 
Was anything i)ermanent? anything stable ? Sh)thing 
but truth ; only the absolute, eternal law of things. “ Let 
me see that,” said lie, “and I can give lasting" peace to 
mankind. Then shall I become their deliverer.” So, in 
opposition to the strong entreaties of his father, wife, and 
friends, he left the pahum one night, and exchaiigiHl the 
position of a prince for that of a mendicant. “I will 
never return to the palace,” said he, “till I have attained 
to the sight of the divine law, and so become Buddha.”* 
He first visited the Brahmans, and listened to their doc- 
trines, but found no satisfaction therein. The wisest 
among them could not teach him true ])eace, — that pro- 
found inward rest, which was already called Nirvana, lie 
was twenty-nine years old. Although disap])roving of the 
braliiiianic austerities as an end, he practised them dur- 
ing six years, ^ in order to snhdue the senses. He then 
hocaine satisfied that the ])ath to peifeidion did not lie 
that way. He therefore resumed his former diet and a 
more comfortable mode of life, and so lost many disciples 
who had been attracted by bis amazing austerily. Ahme 
m his hermitage, he came at last to that solid conviction, 
nat KNOWLKDGR never to bo sliaken, of the laws of things, 
'vhieh had seemed to liim the only foundation of a truly 
jce. life. The spot where, after a week of constant med- 
1 ation, he at last arrived at this beatific vision, became 
one of the most sacred places in India. He was seated 
ondcr a tree, his face to the east, not having moved for a 
^ ay and night, when lie attained the triple science, wliicli 
to rescue mankind from its woes. Twelve liuiidred 
} oars after the death of the Buddha, a Chinese pilgrim 
shown what then passed for the sacred tree. It was 

whence the English “bode” and “forebode,” 
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surrounded by high brick w^dls, with an opening to the 
east, and near it stood many topes and monasteries. In 
the opinion of M. Saint-Hilaire, these ruins, and the lo- 
cality of tlie tree, may yet be rediscovered. The spot 
deserves to be sought for, since thei’O began a niovemeut, 
which has, on the whole, been a source of happiness and 
improvement to immense multitudes of human beings, 
during tu eiity-four centuries. 

Having attained this inward certainty of vision, he de- 
cided to teach the world his truth. He knew well wli;it 
it would bring him, — what o])p()sition, insult, ncgl(3(;t, 
scorn. But he thought ot three classes of mini: those 
who were already on the way to the truth, and did not 
need him ; those who were lixed in error, and whom lie 
could not help; and the poor doubters, uncertain of their 
xvay. It was to help these last, the douliters, that the 
Buddha went forth to prea(tli. On his way to the holy 
city of India, Benares, a serious difliculty arrested him 
at the Oanges, namely, his having no money to pay tlic 
boatman for his jiassage. At Benares ho made his fust 
converts, “ turning the wheel of the law ” for the first 
time. His discourses are contained in the sacred hooks 
of the Buddhists. He converted great numbers, his fatlmi 
among the rest, but met with tierce ojiposition from tk’ 
Hiiidoo Scribes and Pharisees, tlui leading Brahmans. So 
he lived and taught, and died at the age of eighty years. 

Naturally, as soon as the jirojiliet was dead he becanio 
very precious in all eyes. His body w’as burned vitli 
much j)om}), and great contention arose for the uiicnii- 
sumed fragments of hone. At last they were di\i(k^J 
into eight parts, and a tojie was erected, by each of tk 
eight fortunate iiossessors, over such relics as had fallen b 
him The ancient books of the North and South agrwi as 
to the places where the topes were built, and no 
Catliolic relics are so well autlieiiticatecl. The Biulilk| 
who beliefcd with Tesus that ‘Hhe llesh ])rofiteth imthiiiii' 
and that “the word is sjhrit and life,” would prolad'I) 
have been the first to condemn this idolatry. But fetik' 
worship lingers in the purest religions. 

The time of the death of Sakya-iimni, like most 
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al datcs^ is uncertain. The Northern Buddhists, in Thi- 
hot, Ncpaul, etc., vary greatly among themselves. Th6 
Chinese Buddhists are not more certain. Lassen, there- 
fore, with most of tlie scliolars, accepts as authentic the 
j)eri()d upon which all the authorities of the South, espe- 
cially of Ceylon, agree, wliich is n. C. 543. Lately Wes- 
tergaard has written a monogra})li on tlie subject, in wliich, 
by a labored argument, lie places the date about two hun- 
dred years later. Whether he will convince his brother 
savam remains to be seen. 

Immediately after the death of Sahya-muni a general 
council of his most eminent disciples was called, to fix the 
doctrine and discipline of the church. The legend runs that 
three of the disciples were selected to recite from memory 
what the sage had taught. The first was ai)pointed to 
repeat his teaching upon discipline; “for discijdine,” 
said they, “is the soul of the law.” Whereupon Upali, 
mounting the imlpit, repeated all of the ])recei>ts concern- 
ing morals and the ritual. Then Aiianda was chosen to 
give his master’s discourses concerning faith or doctrine. 
Finally, Ka.sya[)a announced the ])hilosophy and meta- 
])hysics of the system. The council sat during seven 
inonths, and the threefold division of the sacred Scrip- 
tures of Buddhism was the result of their work; for 
Sakya-muni wrote nothing himself, lie taught by con- 
versation only. 

The second general council was^callcd to correct certain 
abuses which had begun to creep m. It was ludd about a 
hundred years after the teacher’s death. A^rcat Irater- 
nity of monks proposed to relax the conventual discipline, 
fiy. allowing greater liberty in taking food, in drinking in- 
toxicating lirpior, and taking gold and silver if otfered in 
alms. The schismatic monks were degraded, to ^thc 
Uumber of ten thousand, but formed a new sect. I he 
third council, held during the reign of the great Buddhist 
Binpcror Asoka, wms called on account of heretics, who, to 
the number of sixty thousand, were degiuded and ex- 
pelled. After this, missionaries were despatched to })roacli 
the word in different lands. The names and success ol 
these missionaries are recorded in the Maliaicanso, or 
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Sacred History, translated by Mr. George Tumour from 
the Singhalese. But what is remarkable is, that the relics 
of some of them have been recently found in the Saiiclii 
topes, and in other sacred buildings, contained in caskets, 
with their names inscribed on them. These inscribed 
names corresi)ond with those given to the same mission-'’ 
aries in the historical books of Ceylon. For exam[)le, 
according to tlie Mahawamo, two missionaries, one nameil 
Kassajx) (or Kasyaj)a), and the other called ]\lajjhima (or 
Madliyama), went to ])reach in the region of the Him- 
alayan Blount ains. They journeyed, jmeached, suffered, 
and toiled, side by side, so tlie ancient Idstory inforins us, 
— a history composed in Ceylon in the liftli century of 
our era, witli the aid of works still more ancient ; * and 
]iow, wlieii the second Sanclii tope was ojieiied in I8rd, 
by Major Cunningham, the relics of these very mission- 
aries were discovered.f The tope was perfect in 1819, 
when visited by Ca])tain Fell, — “not a stone fallen.” 
And though afterward injured, in 1822, by some ainateur 
rolic-luinters, its contents remained intact. It is a solid 
hemisphere, built of rough stones without mortar, thirty- 
nine feet in diameter ; it lias a basement six feet high, 
projecting all around five feet, and so making a terrace. 
It is surrounded by a stone rjiiling, witli carved figures. 
In the centre of tliis tope was found a small cliamher, 
made of six stone.s, containing the relic-box of white 
sandstone, about ten inches siiuare. Inside this were 
four caskets of steatite (a sacred stone among tlie Buddh- 
ists), each containing small portions of burnt human 
bone. On tlie outside lid of one of these boxes was thh 
inscrijitiun : “ Itelic-s of the emancipated Kasyapa Gotra, 
missionary to the wliole Ilernawanta.” And on the inside 
of the lid was carved: “Holies of the emancijiated Mnd- 
hyama.” These relics, with those of eight other leading 
men of the Buddhist Church, had rested in thi.s luomi* 
ment since tlie age of Asoka,and cannot have been placed 
there later than n. c. 220. 

Tlie missionary sjiirit displayed by Buddhism distin- 
guishes it from all other religions which preceded Christian* 

* Sahit'Hiltiire. Bhilsa Topes. 
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ity. The religion of Confucius never attempted to make 
converts outside of China. Brahmanism never went 
beyond India. The system of Zoroaster was a rersian 
religion ; that of Egypt was confined to the Valley of the 
Nile ; that of Creece to the Hellenic race. Jhit Buddh- 
ism was indained with the desire of bringing all man- 
kind to a knowledge of its truths. Its ardeirt and success- 
ful missionaries converted multitudes in ^'epaul, Thibet 
Birmah, Ceylon, China, Siam, Japan ; and in all these 
states its monasteries are to-day the chief sources of 
knowledge and centres of instruction to tJie people. It is 
idle to class such a religion as this with tlie superstitions 
which debase mankind. Its ])ower lay in the strength of 
conviction which inspired its teacliers; and that,'again 
must have come from tlie sight of truth, not the belief 
in error. 


§ 4. Leading Doctrines of Buddhism. 

What, then, arc the doctrines of Buddliism ? What are 
the essential teachings of the Buddha and his disciples ? 
[s it a system, as we are .so often told, which denies God 
ind immortality ? Has atheism sucli a ])ower over human 
icarts in the East ? Is the Asiatic mind thus in love 
iVith eternal death ? Let us try to disc^iver. 

The hwanit of Sakya, as we hav(‘ seen, took his de- 
3avture Loin two jirofound convictions, — the evil of 
)orpetual change, and the possibility of .sometliing perma- 
He might have u.sed the language of the Book of 
^j'elcsiastes, and cried, “Vanity of vanities ! all is vanity!" 

profound gloom of that wonderful book is based on 
I e same course of thought as that of the Buddha, namely, 

^ < everytlnng goes round and round in a circle ; that 
forward ; that there is no new’ thing 

tad \v f j wind blow’s north and south, and east 
returns according to its circuits. 
iGrtaintv found ? whore jieace ? where any 

kvn..,! • ‘ ^iddartha w%as young; but he saw' age ap- 
IIc was in health; but he knew that sick- 


^^oacliing. 

O’ 
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ness and death were lying in wait for him. He ceuld 
not eseape from the sight of this perpetual round of 
oruwth and decay, life and death, joy and woe. He cned 
out, from the depths of his soul, for something staLle, 
perniauent, real. . • 

Again, lie was assured tliat tins emancipation fron)^ 
chaiige and dc'cay was to be found in knowledge, but 
by knowledge lie did not intend tlie perce[)tion and recol- 
lection of outward facts, — not learning. Xor did lie 
mean s]icculati\o knowledge, or tlie ])Ower ot icasuiiiiiir. 
He meant intuitive knowledge, the sight of eternal tnilli, 
the perception of the uiichangiiig laws of the universe, 
This was a knowledge which was not to be attained liy 
anv merely intellectual ]iroeess, but by moral training, liy 
iiurity of "heart and life. Tlierefore ho renounced tlie 
world, and went into* the forest, and became an ancliorile, 
Ihit just at this ])i)int he se])arated himself from the 
rmilimaiis. They also were, and are, believers m the 
value of moititication, abm'gatioii, ])enance. ^ i ley kw 
their hermits in his day. Hut they believed in th‘' 
of penance as accumulating m(‘rii. They practised sdl* 
denial for its own sake. The Ihuldha yiractised it ass 
means to a higher eu.l,-cminieipatiou,purilieatiou, in n- 
itiou. Ami tliis eml he l.elieNe.l that he had at te 
attained. At last he mn tlie tnitli. Jle hecamo ai* 
awake.” lllusioii.s disa]i]ieared ; the reality wa.s hU® 
him. Ho was the liuddha, - tlie Man who knew. 

Still he was a man, not a God. And hero again is 
another point of departure from lirahmamsiii. In t » 
sy.stem, the iiiial re.sult of devotion was to I'l-'W'’''® 
sorbed in God. 'file doctrine of the JSralimans is il) u 
ahsorptiim; that of tlie Buddhists, hnman develoim ^ 
In the Braliuiaiiical system, God is everything ami ' 
nothing. In the Buddhist, man is everything ami ' 
nothing. Here is its atheism, that it makes so nnu 
man as to forget God. It is perhai« “without 
the world,” hut it doc.s not deny Inm. It 
doctrine of the three worlds, — the eternal woild of a , 
lute being; tlie celestial world ot tlie gods, Lralmiii, . 
Yiscliiiu, Siva; and tbe Unite world, consisting ^ 
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vidaal souls and the laws df nature. Only it says, of the 
world of absolute being, Nirvana, we know nothing. That 
is our aim and end ; but it is the direct oj)posite to all we 
know. It is, tlierefore, to us as nothing. The celestial 
world, that of the gods, is even of less moment to us. 
JVliat we know are the everlasting laws of nature, by 
obedience to wliicli we rise, disobeying which we fall, by 
perfect obedience to which we shall at last obtain isbr- 
vima, and rest forever. 

To the mind of the Buddha, therefore, the world con- 
sisted of two orders of existence, — souls and laws, lie 
saw an infinite multitude of souls, — in insects, animals, 
men, — and saw that they were surrounded by inllexilde 
laws, — the laws, of nature. To know these and to obey 
them, — tliis was emancipation. 

The fundamental doctrine of Ihuldliisni, taught by its 
founder and received ])y all Buddhists without (Exception, 
in tlie North and in the South, in Birniah and Thibet, in 
Ceylon and China, is the doclriiie of the four sublime 
truths, namely: — 

1. All existence is evil, because all existence is subject 
to change and decay. 

2. Tlio source of this evil is the dijsire for things which 
arc to change ajid ])ass away. 

o. Tliis desire, and tlie evil which follows it, arc not 


iiiovitahle ; for if we choose we can arrive at Nirvana, 
when l>oth shall wholly cease. 

‘■1. There is a fixed and c(;rtaiii method to adopt, hy 
]airsuing which wu attain this end, wdthout possibility of 
failure. 

Tiiose four truths are tlie basis of the system. They 
Jst, the evil; 2d, its cause; od, its end; 4th, the 
Way ot reaching the end. 

fhcii follow tlie eight stc])s of tliis wuy, namely: — 

b Bight belief, or the correct laith. 

Bdght judgment, or wise application of that faith to 
life. 


d Bdglit utterance, or perfect truth in all that wu say 

find do. 

b Bight motives, or proposing ahvays a proper end 
and aim. 
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5. Eight occupation, or an outward life not involvinrf 
sin. 

6. Eight obedience, or faithful observance of duty. 

7. Eight memory, or a proper recollection of past 
conduct. 

8. J light meditation, or keeping the mind fixed oa 

permanent truth. ^ 

After til is system of doctrine follow certain moral com- 
mands and prohibitions, namely, five, which ap]>ly to all 
men, and five others which apply only to the novices or 
the monks. The five first commandments are: 1st, do 
not kill ; 2d, do not steal; 3d, do not commit adultery; 
4t}i, do not lie ; 5th, do not become intoxicated. The 
other five are : 1st, take no solid fpotl after noon ; 2d, do 
not visit dances, singing, or theatrical representations; 
3d, use no ornaments or ])erfumery in dress ; dtli, list* no 
luxurious beds ; 5th, accept neither gold nor silver. 

All these doctrines and precepts liavc been the subjeot 
of innumerable commentaries and exjiositions. hlvcry- 
thing lias been commented, ex])lained, and elucidated. 
Systems of casuistry as voluminous as those of tlie 
Idithei’s of the Company of Jesus, systems of theolooy 
as full of minute analysis as the gi'cat Suinmn TviM 
Theologicc of St. Thomas, are to be found in the libraries 
of the monasteries of Thibet and Ceylon. The monks 
have their Colden Legends, their Lives of Saints, full cl 
miracles and marvels. On this simple basis of a few 
rules and convictions has arisen a vast faljric of nicta- 
pliysics. Much of this literature is instructive and enter- 
taining. Some of it is profound. Eaur, who had made a 
special study of the intricate speculations of the Gnostics, 
compares them with “the vast abstractions of Buddhism.’ 

§ 5. The Spirit of Buddhism Rational and Humane. 

Ultimately, two facts appear, as we contemplate this 
system, — first, its rationalism; second, its human iiy. 

It is a system of rationalism. It appeals througluait 
to human reason. It proposes to save man, not 
a future but a present hell, and to save him by tcacli' 
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ing. Its great means of influence is the sermon. The 
] 5 uddlia preaclied imiiimerable, sermons ; liis missionaries 
went abroad preaching. Buddliism has made all its con- 
quests honorably, by a process of rational a})pcal to the 
Ijiiinan mind. It was never propagated by force, (ivcii 
^when it had the power of imperial rajas to sup])ort it. 
Certainly, it is a very encouraging fact in the history of 
man, that the two religions which have made more con- 
verts than any other. Buddhism and Cliristianity, have 
not depended tor tiieir success 'on tlie sword of tfuj con- 
queror or the frauds of priestcraft, but have gfiined their 
victories in the fair conflict of reason with reason. We 
grant that Buddhism has not t)een without its siqKJisti- 
tions and its errors ; but it lias not deceived, and it has not 
persecuted. In this respet't it can teacli Cliristians a les- 
son. Buddhism has no iirejudices against those who con- 
fess another faith. The Buddhists have founded no In- 
quisition ; they have combined the zeal v Inch converted 
kingdoms witli a toleration almost in(‘X2)li(‘,al»le to our 
Western exjicrience. Only one religious war lias dark- 
ened their jieaceful history during twenty-tlireo cen- 
turies, — that whidi took place in Tliiliet, lint of which 
wo know little. A Siamese told (’lawford that he lie- 
licved all the religions of the Avorld to lie hranches of the 
true religion. A Buddhist in CVylon sent liis son to a 
(diristiaii school, and told the astonished missionary, “ I 
respect (dnistianity as much as Buddhism, for 1 rc^gard it 
as a help to Buddhi.sm.” MM. Hue and Oahet converted 
ao Buddliist in Tartary and Thibet, hut they jiartially 
converted one, bringing him so far as to say that lie con- 
sidered himself at the same time a good Christian and a 
good Buddhist. 

Ihuldhism is also a religion of humanity. Because it 
^ays such stress on reason, it respects all men, since all 
possess this same gift. In its origin it broke down all 
ca.stes. All men, of wliatever rank, can enter its jiriest- 
000(1. It has an nnbounded charity for all souls, and 
oolds it a duty to make sacrifices for all. One legend 
us that the Buddlia gave his Ixxly for food to a 
starved tigress, who could not nurse her young through 
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weakness. An incident singularly like that in tlie fourth 
chapter of ibhn is recorded of the liermit, who asked a 
woman of low caste for water, and when slic expressed 
surprise said, “ Give me drink, and I will give you truth.” 
The unconditional command, “ Tliou shalt not kill,” 
which applies to all living creatures, has liad great in- 
fluence in softening the manners of the Mongols. This’ 
command is connected with tlie doctrine of transmigra- 
tion of souls, wliich is one of the essential doctrim;s ef 
this system as well as of Hrahmaiiism. Ihit Ihiddhism 
has abolished human sacrilices, and indeed all bloody 
offerings, and its innocent altars are only crowned with 
dowers and leaves. It also inculcates a ])ositi\^e huiiiaii- 
ity, consisting of good actions. All its ])riest.s ani siip- 
])()rted by daily alms. It is a duty of the Ijiiddliist to Iki 
hospitable to strangers, to establish hospitals i'or the sirk 
and poor, and even for sick animals, to jilaiit shade-tivr'^, 
and erect hou'<es for travellers. j\Ir. ]\Ialcoin, the Ilapti.st 
missionary, says that he was nesting oiui day in a 
in a small village in Ilirmah, and was scarcely seatod 
when a woman brought a nice mat for him to lie on. 
Another brought c.ool water, and a man wont and iiiided 
for him halt a dozen good oranges. Xone sought or ex- 
pected, he says, the least rewarcl, but disappeared, and left 
him to his repose. Jle adds: ‘'Xone can ascend the 
river without l)eing struck with the hardihood, skill, 
energy, and good-humor of the llirmese boatmen, hi 
poin’t of temper and morality they arc infinitely sipx'rioi' 
to the boatmen on our AVesterii waters. In iny varioas 
trips, I liav(‘ seen no fpiarrel nor heard a hard word.” 

^Ir. Malcom goes on thus : “ ^lany ot these jieople 
have never seen a white man before, but I am const iintly 
struck with their ])()liteiiess. They desist from anythin.if 
on ibe slightc.st intimation ; never crowd around to 1'^ 
troublesome; and if on my showing them my watch cr 
jiseneil-case, or anything whicli particularly attracts them, 
there are more than can get a sight, the outer ones stimd 
al()(jf and wait till their turn comes. . . . ^ 

“ I saw no intemperance in lUrmah. though an intoxc 
eating licpior is made easily of the juice of a palm 
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man may travel from one end of tlie kingdom to 
the other without money, feeding and lodging us well as 
the people.” 

‘‘ 1 have seen thousands together, for hours, on public 
ocicasions, rejoicing in all ardor, and no act of viohuicc or 
case of intoxication 

“ During my wliolc residence in tlie country 1 never 
saw an indecent act or immodest gesture in man or 

■woman I have seen hundreds of men and women 

Lathing, and no immodest or careless act 

“ Children are treated witli great kindness, not only hy 
tlie mother but the father, who, wlien unemployed, takes 
the young cliild in liis arms, and seems pleasiMl to attend 
to it, wliile the motiier cleans tlie rice or sits nne,ni])loyed 
at his side. I have as olten seen fathers caressing I'emale 
infants as male. A widow with mabi and tiunahi children 
is more likely to be sought in marriage than if she has 
none 

“ Children arc almost as reveremt to ])arents as among 
the Chinese. The aged are treated with great care anti 
tenderness, and occupy the host ])lae.es in all asseinhlies.” 

According to SaJiit-Ililairc’s opinion, the IluddJiist mo- 
rality is one of endurance, ])atience, suhniiNsion, and ahsti- 
ueiice, rattier than of action, energy, (*nt(‘r[)rise. Love 
for all heings is its nnedeus, every animal being our ]Mjssi- 
hle ndative. To love our enemies, to olfer our lives for 
auiiiiids, to ahslain from even defensive warfare, to govern 
ourselves, to avoid vices, to pay ohedieiu'-c to snpm'iors, to 
ivAereiice age, to ])rovide food and shelter for men .and 
iiuiuials, to dig wells and plant trees, to des])ise no reli- 
gion, si low lio iiitoleraiiee, not to per.secute, are the virtues 
ot tliese ])eo])le. Polygamy is tolerated, Imt not a})proved. 
Mononainy jsj gorieral in Ceylon, Siam, Pirmah ; some- 
^'hat le.ss so in Thibet and Mongolia. Woman is lietter 
treated by Buddhism than by any other Oriental religion. 

§ 0. Buddhism as a Religion. 

But what is tlie religious life of Ihiddhism ? Can there 
he a religion without a God ? And if Buddhism has no 
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God, how can it have worship, prayer, devotion ? There 
is no doubt that it has all these. We have seen that its 
is nmch like that of the Homan Catholic Clmrcli. 
It differs from this church in having no secular priests, hut 
only regulars; all its clergy are monks, taking the llii^ee 
vows of poverty, chastity, «ind obedience. Their vows, 
however, are not. irrevo(jable ; they can relinquish the yel- 
low rol)e, and ivfcurn into the world, if they lind they have 
iiiistakcn their vov^ation. 

The God of Ihiddhism is the Buddha himself, tlie 
deified man, who has become an infinite being by enteTiii;r 
Nirvana. To him ])rayer is addressed, and it is so natural 
for man to \m\y, that no theory can prevent him IVom 
doing it. Ill Thibet, prayer-meetings are held even in tlie 
streets. Hue says : “ There is a very touching custom at 
Lhassa. In the evening, just before sundown, all the 
people leave their work, and meet in groups in the public 
streets and s(piares. All kneel and begin to chant their 
prayers in a low and musical tone. The concert ot song 
which rises from all these iiunKwous reunions jwoducesaii 
immense and solemn harmony, w’hich deeply impresses 
the mind. We could not help sadly comparing this ragaii 
city, where all the ])eople prayed together, with our Kuro- 
jiean cities, w'here men would blush to be seen making 
the sign of the cross.” 

In Thibet nmjhmm was early enjoined. Public wor- 
ship is there a solemn confession before the asseiiihle<l 
])riests. It confers entire absolution from sins. It con- 
sists in an o])eii confession of sin, and a promise to sin no 
more. ( bnsccrated water is also used in the service ol 
th('. Pagodas. 

There are Ibirty-five Buddhas who have preceded Sakya- 
muiii, and are considered the chief powers for taking 
away sin. These are called the “ Thirty-five Buddhas ol 
Confession.” Sakya-inuni, how’cver, has been iricliuh'd in 
the numher. Some lamas are also joined with them m 
the sacred pictures, as Tsonkhapa, a lama horn in A. P- 
1555, and others. The mendicant priests of Buddha are 
bound to confess twdcc a month, at the new and im 
moon. 
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The Buddhists have also miimeries for women. It is 
related that Sakya-nmni consented to establisli them at 
tlie earnest request of his aunt and nurse, and of his 
favorite disciple, Ananda. These nuns take the same 
.vows as the monks. Their rules require them to sliow 
reverence even to the youngest monk, and to use no angry 
or harsli words to a priest. The nun must be willing to 
be taught ; she must go once a fortnight for tliis [nirpose 
to some virtuous teacher ; she must not devote more than 
two weeks at a time to spiritual retirement ; she must not 
go out merely for amusement ; after two yeai's’ prepara- 
tion slie can be initiated, and slie is bound to attend the 
closing ceremonies of the rainy season. 

§ 7. Karma and Nirvana. 

One of the principal metaphysical doctrines of this 
system is that which it called Karina. This means the 
law oLconseqiiences, by Avhich every act committed in 
one lile entails results in another. This law operates 
until one reaches Nirvana. ]\fr. Hardy goes so far as to 
suppose that Karma causes the merits or demerits of each 
soul to result at death in the proiluctioii of another con- 
sciousness, and in fact to result in a new person. But 
this must bo sin error. Karma is the law of consequences, 
])y which every act receives its exact recompense in the 
next Avorld, where the soul is born again. But unless the 
same soul passes on, such a recompense is im])ossible. 

“ Karmal' sJiid Buddha, “ is the most essential property 
of all beings ; it is inherited from jirevious birtiis, it is 
tlie cause of all good and evil, and the reason why some 
are mean and some exalted when they come into the 
world. It is like tlie shadow 'which always accompanies 
the body.’' Buddha himself obtained all his elevation by 
means of the Karma obtained in previous states. No one 
can obtain Karma or merit, but those who hear the dis- 
courses of Buddha. 

There has been much discussion among scholars con- 
cerning the true meaning of Nirvana, the end of all Bud- 
dhist expectation. Is it annihilation ? Or is it absorp- 
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tion in God ? The weight of authority, no doubt, is in 
favor of the first view. Burnoufs conclusion is : “ Fur 
Buddhist theists, it is the absorption of the individual life 
in God ; for atheists, absorption of this individual life in 
the nothing.*’. But for both, it is deliverance from all evil, 
it is supreme affranchisenieut.” In the opinion that it is 
annihilation agree Max Milller, Tumour, Schmidt, aiul 
Hardv. And M. Saint-Hilaire, while calling it “a hideous 
faith,” nevertheless assigns it to a third part of the human 

But, on tlie other hand, scholars of the hi^mest ra^nk 
deny this view. In jiarticular, Bunsen [Goit in dcr Go;- 
cltlGiU) calls attention to the fact that, in tlie ohh'^^t 
inonunieiits of this religion, tlie earliest Sutras, Nirvana is 
spoken of as a condition attained in the present hk 
How then can it iiicaii annihilation? It is a state in 
which all desires cease, all jiassions die. Bunsen belitnos 
that the Buddha never denied or (iiiestioiied God or im- 

iiiortality, . ^ 0 

The following account of Nirvana is taken from tlie 

Pali Sacred Books : — , , t n 

“Again the king of Sagal said to^ Nagasena: ‘Is the 
joy of Nirvana unniixed, or is it associated with sorrow | 
The priest re])lie(l that it is uiimixed satisfaction, entirely 

free from s()lT()^^^ ^ t v 

“Again the king of Sagal said to Nilgasena: ‘Is Mr- 
vana in tlie east, west, south, or north ; above or below . 
Is tbere sucli a ])kcc as Nirvana? If so, where is it . 
Nagasena: ‘Neither in the east, south, west, nor norlh, 
neither in the sky above, nor in the earth below, nor m 
any of the iiifijiite sakwalas, is there such a ])lace as rsR’- 
vaiia.’ IMiliiula : ‘ Then if Nirvana have no locality, there 
can he no sueli thing; and when it is said that any one 
attains Nirvana, the declaration is lalse.’^ Nagasena. 
‘ Tliere is no sneli place as Nirvana, and yet it exists ; the 
priest who seeks it in the right manner will* attain i - 
‘ When Nirvana is attained, is there such a place ^ 
o-asena : ‘ When a priest attains Nirvana there is such a 
place.’ Milimla: ‘Whore is that place?’ Nagasena: 
‘ Wherever the precepts can be observed ; it may he any 
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where ; just as lie who lias two eyes can see tlie sky from 
any or all places ; or as all places may liave an 4stem 
side.’ ” 

The Buddhist asserts Nirvana as the object of all liis 
Jiope, yet, if you ask him what it is, may reply, “ Kotlnii<r.” 
But this cannot mean that the higliest good of maiws 
annihilation. No pessimism could be more extreme than 
such a doctrine. Such a belief is not in accordance with 
human nature. Tennyson is wiser wdien he wiites : 

“ Whatever crazy sorrow saitli, 

No life tliat liieathes witli human breath 
Hiis ev(!r tnily longed for dc-ath. 

“ 'T is Lii-'E, wliereof our nerves are scant, 

0 life, not deatli, for vliich we pant ; 

More life, ami fulhu*, that I want. ” 

The Buddhist, when lie says tliat Nirvana is nothing, 
means simply that it is no thing ; that it is nolliiiig to our 
present coiicei)tions ; that it 'is the opposite of all we 
blow,, the contradiction of what we call life no\c, a state 
so sublime, so wholly different from anything we know or 
can know now, that it is tlie same tiling as nothing to us. 
All present life is cliange; ih((t is iicrnianeiice : all pres- 
ent life is going up and down ; that is stability : all jiresent 
lile is the life of sense; that is siiirit. 

Tlie Buddhist denies CJod in tlu^ same way. He is the 
uiiknow'able. lie is tlie impossible to be conceived of. 

“ Who .shall name Him 
And dan! to say, 

‘ 1 heUn'c in If hn ’ ? 

Who .shall deny Him, 

And vctiluio to affirm, 

‘ 2 believe in Him not 

To the Buddhist, in short, the element of time and the 
finite is all, as to the Brahman the element of eternity is 
It is the most absolute contradiction of Brahmanism 

licit we ban conceive. 

It seems impossible for the Eastern mind to hold at tlie 
same time the two conceptions of God and nature, the in- 
iiiute and* the finite, eternity and time. The Brahmans 

* Goethe, Faust. 
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accept the reality of God, the infinite and the eternal, and 
omit the reality of the finite, of nature, history, time, and 
the world. The Buddhist accepts the last, and ignores 
the first. 

This question has heen fully discussed by Mr. Alger iu 
his very able work, “ Critical History of tlie Doctrine ot‘ 
a Future Life,” and his conclusion is wholly opposed to 
the view which makes Nirvana equivalent to annihila- 
tion. 


§ 8. Good and Evil of Buddhism. 

The good and the evil of Buddhism are thus summed 
up by M. Saint-llilaire. 

He remarks that the first peculiarity of Buddhism is 
the wholly practical direction taken by its founder. He 
proposes to himself tlie salvation of mankind. He ab- 
stains from the subtle jdiilosophy of the Brahmans, and 
takes the most direct and sim])le way to his end. But Iks 
does not oiler low and sensual rewards; he does not, like 
so many lawgivers, promise to his followers riches, pletis- 
ures, coiKjuests, power. He invites them to salvation by 
means of virtue, knowledge, and self-denial. Not in the 
Vedas, nor the books whicdi ])roceed frotii it, do we find 
such nol)le ap]')eals, though they too look at the infinite 
as their end. But the indis])uta])le glory of Buddlia is ilie 
boundless charity to man with which his soul was filled. 
He lived to instruct and guitle man ariglit. He says in 
so many words, “ IMy law is a law of grace for all ” (Bur- 
nouf, Introduction, etc., ]). 108). We may add to M. 
f^aint-Hilaire’s statement, that in these words the Biuldhn 
plainly aims at what we have called a catholic religion. 1” 
Ids view of man’s sorrowful life, all distinctions of rank 
and class fall away ; all are poor and needy together ; and 
here, too, he comes in contact with that Christianity wliirb 
says, “ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy- 
laden.” Buddha also wished to cure the sicknesses, nnt 
only of the Hindoo life, but of the life of mankind. 

M. Saiiit-Hilaire adds, that, in seeking thus to help 
man, the means of the Buddha arc pure, like his ends. 
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He tries to convince and to persuade : he does not wish 
to compel. He allows confession, and lieli)s the weak 
and simple by explanations and parables. He also tries 
to guard man against evil, by establishing habits of chas- 
•tity, temperance, and self-control. He goes forward into 
the Christian graces of patience, humility, and forgive- 
ness of injuries. He has a horror of falsehood, a rever- 
ence for truth ; he forbids slander and gossi[) ; he teaches 
respect for parents, family, life, home. 

Yet Saint-Hilaire declares that, Avith all these merits. 
Buddhism has not been able to found a tolerable social 
state or a single good .governnumt. It failed in India, 
the land of its birth. Nothing like the progress and the 
development of Christian civilization appears in Buddh- 
ism. Something in the heart of the system makes it 
sterile, notwithstanding its excellent intentions. What 
is it ? 

The fact is, that, notwithstanding its benevolent pur- 
poses, its radical thought is a selfish one. It rests on 
pure individualism, — each man’s object is to save his 
own soul. All the faults of Buddhism, according to M. 
Saint-Hilaire, sj)ring from this root of egotism in the 
heart of the system. 

No doubt the same idea is found in C’hristianity. Per- 
sonal salvation is herein included. But ( Christianity Muris 
from a very different point : it is the “kingdom of Heav- 
en.’’ “ Thy kingdom come : thy will be done on earth.” 
It is not going on away from time to find an unknown 
eternity. It is God with us, eternity here, eternal life 
aliiding in us now. If some narrow Protestant sects 
make Christianity to consist essentially in the salvation 
ot our own soul hereafter, they fall into the condemna- 
tioh of Buddhism. But that is not the Christianity of 
Christ. Christ accepts the great propheti(i idea of a Mes- 
siah who brings down God's reign into this life. It is 
tlie New Jerusalem coming down from God out of heav- 
It is the earth full of the knowledge of God, as the 
waters cover the sea. It is all mankind laboring together 
for this general good. 

'■fhis solitary preoccupation with one’s oavii salvation 
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causes the religious teachers of Buddhism to live apart 
outside of society, and take no interest in, it. There is in 
the Catholic and Protestant world, beside the monk, a 
secular priesthood, which labors to save other men’s 
bodies and souls. No such priesthood exists in Buddhism, 

Moreover, not the idea of salvation from evil, — wliich 
keeps before us evil as the object of contemplation, — but 
the idea of good, is the true motive for the liuman con- 
science. This leads us up at once to God ; this alone 
can create love. We can only love by seeing something 
lovely. God must seem, not terrible, but lovely, in older 
to be loved. Man must seem, not mean and jioor, hut 
noble and beautiful, before we can love. him.- This idea 
of the good does not a])pear in Buddhism, says ^1. Saiiit- 
Ililaire. Not a spark of this divine llamc — that whicli 
to see and show has given immortal glory to Plato and to 
Socrates — has descended on Sakya-muiii. The notion of 
rewards, substituted for that of the infinite beauty, lias 
jicn erted c\’erything in his system. 

Duty itself becomes corrupted, as soon as the idea of 
the good disappears. It becomes then a blind submission 
to mere law. It is an outward constraint, not an inward 
ins})iration. Scepticism follon's. The world is empty, 
the heart is dead surely,” is its language. Nihilism ar- 
rives sooner or later. God is nothing; man is nothing; 
life is nothing; death is nothing; eternity is nothing. 
Henc^ the profound sadness of Buddhism. To its eye all 
existenee is evil, and the only hope is tocscajie from time 
into eternity, — or into nothing, — as you may choose to 
interpret Niiwana. While Buddhism makes God, or tlie 
good, and heaven, to be equivalent to notliing, it intensi- 
fies and exaggemtes evil. Thougli heaven is a blank, 
hell is a very solid reality. It is present and future too. 
Everything in the thousand hells of Buddhism is painted 
as vividly as in the hell of Dante. God has disaipeared 
from the universe, and in his jilace is only the inexorable 
law, which grinds on forever. It punishes and rewards, 
but has ho love in it. It is only dead, cold, hard, cruel, 
unrelenting law. Yet Buddliists are not atheists, any 
more than a child avIio has never heard of God is 
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atheist. A child is neither deist nor atheist : he has no 
theology. 

The only emancipation from self-love is in the percep- 
tion of an infinite love. Buddhism, ignoring this infinite 
Jove, incapable of conmiunion Avith God, aiming at mo- 
rality Avitliout religion, at humanity Avitliout piety, be- 
comes at last a prey to the sadness of a selfish isolation. 
We do not say that this is always the case, for in all sys- 
tems the heart often redeems the errors of tlie liead. But 
this is the logical drift of the system and its usual out- 
come. 


Relation of Buddhism to Christianity. 

In closing this chapter, let us ask what relation this 
great system sustains to Christianity. 

The fundamental doctrine and central idea of Buddhism 
is personal salvation, or the sal cation of the soul hy 2 )cr- 
sonal acts of faith and ohedicncc. This we maintain, not- 
Avithstanding the opinion that some schools of Buddhists 
teach that tlie soul itself is not a constant element or a 
special substance, but the mere result of ])ast merit or 
demerit. Bor if there be no soul, there can be no trans- 
migration. Noav it is certain that the doctrine of trans- 
migration is the very basis of Biuhlhism, the corner-stone 
of the system. Thus INI. Saint-1 lilai re says: “The chief 
and most immovable fact of Buddhist metaphysics is the 
doctrine of transmigration.” AVithout a soul to migrate, 
there can be no migration. Alorcover, the Avhole ethics 
of the system Avould Ml Avitli its metaphysics, on this 
theory ; for why urge men to right conduct, in order to 
attain liappiness, or Niiwaiia, hereafter, if they are not 
to' exist hereafter. No, the soul’s immortality is a radical 
doctrine in Buddhism, and this doctrine is one of its 
points of contact Avith Christianity. 

Another point of contact is its doctrine of roAvard and 
punishment, — a doctrine incompatible Avith the supposi- 
tion that the soul docs not })ass on from Avorld to Acorld. 
^ut this is the essence of all its ethics, the immutable, 
inevitable, unalterable consecj^uences of good and evil. In 
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tins also it agrees with Christianity, which teaches that 
“ whatsoever a man sowetli that shall he also reap” ; tliat 
he who turns his pound into five will be set over five 
cities, he who turns it into ten, over ten cities. 

A third point of contact with Christianity, liowever, 
singular it may at first appear to say so, is the doctrine 
of Nirvana. Nirvana, to the Buddhist, means the ahso^ 
lute, eternal world, ])eyond time and space ; tliat wliicli 
is nothing to us now, but will be everything hereafter. 
Incapable of cognizing both time and eternity, it makes 
them absolute negations of each other. 

The peculiarity of I‘lato, according to Mr. Emerson mid 
other riatouists was, that he was aide to grasp and hold 
intellectually both conceptions, — of God and man, the 
infinite and finite, the ehu-nal and tlie temporal. Tlie 
merit of Christianity is, in like manner, that it is able to 
take up and kecj), not primarily as dogma, but as life, 
both tlieso antagonistic ideas. Christianity recognizes 
God as the infinite and eternal, but recognizes also tlio 
world of time and space as real. !Man exists as well as 
God : we love God, we must love man too. Brahmanism 
loves God, but not man; it has ])iety, but not humanity. 
Buddhism loves man, but not God; it has liumanity, but 
not piety ; or if it has piety, it is liy a beautiful want of 
logic, its heart lieing wiser than its head. That wdiioli 
seems an impossibility in these Eastern systems is a tact 
of daily life to the Christian child, to the ignorant and 
sim]dc Christian man or woman, wdio, amid daily duty 
and trial, find joy in both heavenly and earthly love. 

There is a reason for this in the inmost nature of Chris- 
tianity as com})ared with Buddhism. AVhy is it that 
Buddhism is a religion witliout God ? Sakya-miini did not 
ignore God. The object of his life wms to attain Nirvana, 
that is, to attain a union with God, the Infinite Being, 
lie became Buddha by this divine experience. AVliy, 
then, is not this religious experience a constituent element 
ia Buddhism, as it is in Christianity ? Because in Buddli* 

! ism man struggles upward to find God, while in Cliris- 
\ tianity God comes down to find man. To speak in the 
* language of technical theology, Buddhism is a doctrine 
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of ^orks, and Ckristianity of grace. That which God 
gives all men may receive, and be united by this com- 
inuiiity of grace in one fellowship. But the results 
attained by effort alone, divide men ; because some do 
more and receive more than others. Tlie saiiit attained 
Buddha, but that was because of his sujjerhumaii eflbrts 
and sacrifices ; it does not encourage others to hope for 
the same result. 

We see, then, tliat here, as elsewhere, the superiority 
of Christianity is to be found in its (puintity, in its 
fulness of life. It touches Buddhism at all its good 
points, in all its truths. It accepts the Buddhistic doc- 
trine of rewartls and punishments, of law, ])rogress, self- 
denial, self-control, humanity, charity, ctiuulity of man 
witli man, and ]uty for human sorrow ; but to all this it 
adds — how mucli more I It fills up tlie dreary void of 
Buddhism with a living God; with a life of God in man’s 
soul, a heaven here as well as hereafter. It gives us, in 
addition to tlie struggle of the soul to find (lod, a God 
coming down to find the soul. It gives a divine as real 
as the human, an infinite as solid as the finite. And this 
it docs, not by a system of thought, but by a fountain 
and stream of life. If all Christian works, the New 
Testament included, were destroyed, we should lose a 
vast deal no doubt ; but we should not lose Christianity ; 
for that is not a book, but a life. Out of that stream of 
life would be again developed the com^eptioii of Chris- 
tianity, as a thought and a belief. We should be like 
the i»eo])le living on the banks of the Nile, ignorant for 
ti^e tlionsand years of its sources; not knowiiig whence 
it>s beneficent inundations were derived ; not knowing by 
yhat miracle its great stream could flow on and on amid the 
intense heats, where no rain falls, and fed during a course 
of twelve hundred miles by no single aitliient, yet not 
absorbed in the sand, nor evaporated by the ever-luirning 
But though ignorant of its source, they know it has 
a suurce, and can enjoy all its benefits and Idessiiigs. 
^'hristianity is a full river of life, containing truths ap- 
parently the most antagonistic, filling the soul and heart 
mail and the social state of nations with its impulses 
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and its ideas. We .should lose much in losing our posi- 
tive knowledge of its history ; hut if all the books were 
..■one, the tablets of the human heart would remain and 
on these would bo ivrittcn the everlasting Gospel o 
Jesus in living letters which no years could ehace and 


no changes conceal. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ZOROASTER AND THE ZEND AVESTA. 

§ 1, Ruins of the Palace of Xerxes at Persepolis. § 2. Greek Accounts 
of Zoroaster. Plutarch’s Description of his Religion. § 3. AiKpietil du. 
Perron and his Discovery of the Zend Avesta, § 4. Epoch of Zoroaster. 
What do we know of him ’ § f). Spirit of Zoroast(*r and of his Religion. 

§ 6. Gharaeter of the Zend Avesta. § 7. Later Development of the 
System in the Bundeh«‘sch. § 8. Relation of the Religion of the Zcmd 
Avesta to that of the Veda.s. § 1). Is Monotheism or ]uire Dualism 
the Doctrine taught in the Zend Avesta § 10. Relation of this Sys- 
tem to Christianity. The Kingdom of Heaven. 

t 

§ 1. UiuM of the Palace of XcrxcH at Persejiolis. 

I X the southwestern part of Persia is the lovely valley 
of Schiraz, in the province of Farsistan, which is the 
ancient Persis. Through the long S])ring and summer the 
])lains are covered with flowers, the air is laden with per- 
fume, and tlie melody of birds, winds, and waters fills the 
Wr. The fields are covered witli gmin, whie.li ripens in 
May; the grapes, apricots, and peatdics are finer than 
those of Europe. The nightingale (or Imlhul) sings more 
sw(5etly than elsewhere., and tlie rosc-hush, the national 
oinhlem of Persia, grows to the size of a tree, and is 
v'ciglied down hy its luxuriant blossoms. Tlie beauty of 
this region, and the loveliness of tlie women of Scliiraz 
uwiikcuod the genius of ITatiz and of Saadi, the two great 
lyi’ic' poets of the East, both of whom resided here. 

At one extremity of this valley, in the hollow of a 
crescent formed hy rocky hills, thirty miles northwest of 
^>chii‘az, stands an immense platform, fifty feet high above 
fiic plain, hewn partly out of the mountain itself, and 
purtly built up with gray marble blocks from twenty to 
feet long, so nicely fitted together that the joints can 
scarcely be detected. This platform is about fourteen 
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hundred feet long by nine hundred broad, and its faces 
front the four quarters of the heavens. You rise from 
the plain by flights of marble steps, so broad and easy 
that a procession on horseback could ascend them. ]]j 
these you reach a landing,, where stand as sentinels Uvo 
colossal figures S(*ulj)tured from great blocks of marLle. 
The one horn in the forehead seems to Heeren to indicate 
the Unicoi-n ; the mighty limbs, whose muscles are cai vcd 
with the ])recision of the Grecian chisel, induced Sir 
liohert Porter to believe that they represented the sacred 
bulls of the JMagian religion ; Avhilc the solemn, half- 
human repose of the features suggests some symbolic and 
supernatural meaning. Passing these sentinels, who have 
ke])t their solitary watch for centuries, you ascend by 
other flights of steps to the top of the terrace. Tliere 
stand, lonely and beautiful, a few gigantic columns, who.'ie 
•lofty fluted .shafts and elegantly carved capitals beloiijj 
to an unknown order of architecture. Pifty or sixty ioet 
high, twelve or fifteen feet in circumfereneo, they, witli a 
multitude of others, once su])ported the roof of cedar, now 
flxllen, whose beams stretched from capital to capital, and 
which protected the assembled multitudes from tlic liot 
sun of Southern Asia. Along the noble u])per stainuiy 
are carved rows of figures, which seem to be asceiidiiij^ by 
your side. They re})resent warriors, courtiers, capti^s 
men of every nation, among whom may be easily distin- 
guished the negro from the centre of Africa. Inscriptions 
abound, in that strange arrow-headed or wedge-sliaped 
character, — one of the most ancient and difficult of all,-" 
wdiich, after long baffling the learning of Europe, lia^^ 
last begun yielded to the science and acutene.ss of the 
present (century. One of the inscriptions copied troni 
these walls was read by Grotefend as follows ; — 

“Darius the King, King of Kings, son of Hystaspes, 
successor of the lluler of tlie World, Djemchid.” 

Another : — 

“ Xerxes the King, King of Kings, son of Darius tbe 
King, successor of the Euler of the World.” 

More recently, other inscriptions have been deciphered, 
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one of which is thus given by another German Orientalist, 
Benfey: — * 

“ Ahura-Mazda (Ormazd) is a mighty God ; who has 
created the earth, the heaven, and men ; who has given 
ftlory to men ; who has made Xerxes king, the ruler of 
many. I, Xerxes, King of Kings, king of the eartli near 
and far, son of Darius, an Achiemenid. What I liave done 
here, and what I have done elsewhere, 1 have done by tlie 
arace of Ahura-Mazda.” 

b 

111 another place ; — 

“ Artaxerxes the King has declared that this gi'eat work 
is done by me. May Ahura-Mazda and Alithra protect 
me, my building, and my people.” f 

Here, then, was the palace of Darius and his succes- 
sors, Xerxes and Artaxerxes, famous for ilieir conquests! 
— some of whicli are recorded on these walls, — who car- 
ried their victorious arms into India on the east, Syria 
and Asia Minor on the w'est, but even more famous for 
being defeated at Marathon and Tliermopyhe. By the 
side of these columns sat the great kings oi‘ Persia, giving 
audience to ambassadors from distant lands. Here, per- 
lia])s, sat Cyrus himself, the founder of the Persian mon- 
archy, and issued orders to rebuild Jerusalem. Here the 
son of Xerxes, the Ahasuerus of Scripture, may have 
brought from Susa the fair Esther. For this is the famous 
Persepolis, and on those loftier platforms, wliere only 
ruinous heaps of stones now remain, stood that other 
l)alace, whicli Alexander burned in his intoxication three 
hundred and thirty years before Christ. “ Solitary in 
their situation, ]ieeuliar in their character,” says Heeren, 
“these ruins rise above the deluge of years which has 
overwhelmed all the records of human grandeur around 

* Die Persisehen Keilinscriften. (Leipzij^, 1847.) See also the a(;- 
toimt of iho inscription at Beliistun, in Leiionuant’.s “Manual of .\n- 
tiiciit History.” 

t Hawlinson, Five Great Monarchies. — Duncker, Gesehichtedes Alter- 
tniiins, B. IP — Heeren, The Persians. — Fergu.sson, Illiistratetl Iland- 
I’ook of Arcliiteeture. — Creuzer, Schriften. See also the works of Op- 
llinks, Menaiit, and Lassen. 
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them, and buried all traces of Susa and Babylon. Tlieir 
venerable antiquity and majestic proportions do not luoro 
.• command our reverence, tlian the mystery wliicli involves 
their construction awakens the curiosity of the most im. 
observant spectator. PiUars which belong to no kiiow^ 
order of architecture, inscriptions in an al])Iiabet whieli 
.continues a)i enigma, fabulous animals which stand as 
guards at the entrance, the multiplicity of allegorical 
figures which decorate the walls, — all conspire to cany us 
back to ages of the most remote anticpdty, over which the 
traditions of the East shed a doubtful and wavering light,” 

iJiodonis Siculus says that at Pcrsepolis, on the face of 
the mountain, were the tombs of the kings of Persia, and 
that the coHins had to be lifted up to them {dong the wall 
of rock l)y cords. And Ctesias Udls us that “ JJ{irius, the 
son of Hyslaspes, had a tomb prepared for himself in tho 
^louble niountiun during his lifetime, and thjit his inireiits 
were dinwn up with cords to see it, but fell {uid were 
killed.” These very toiul)S are still to be seen on the hu e 
of the mounbiin behind the ruins. The figures of the 
kings are carved over them. One stands before an altar 
on which a tire is liuniing. A hidl representing the sun 
is above tho altar. Over the edigy of the king hangs in 
tlie air a winganl half-hmgtli figure in fainter lines, and 
resembling him. In otlier places he is seen contending 
with a winged aiiiimil like a grihiii. 

All tills points at the great Iranic religion, the religion 
of Persia and its monandis for many centuries, the 
religion of wliicli Zoroaster was the great prophet, and 
the A vesta tlie sacred book. The king, as servant of 
Ormazd, is worshijiping the fire and the sun, — syiahols 
of the god ; he resists the impure griffin, the creature of 
Ahriman ; and the half-length figure over Ins head is die 
surest evidence of the religion of Zoroaster. For, ac- 
cording to the A vesta, every created being has its arche- 
type or Eereuer (Ferver, Fravasliis), whicli is its ideal 
essence, first created by the thought of Ormazd. 
Ormazd himself has his FravashiS,* and these angelic 

* Vendidad, Fargard, XIX. -XLVI. Sjnegel, translated into 
by Bleek. 
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essences are everywhere objects of worship to the disciple 
of Zoroaster. We have thus, found in Tersepolis, not 
only the palace of the great kings of Persia, hut the liome 
of that most ancient system of Dualism, the system of 
Zciroaster. 

§ 2 . Grech Accomits of Zoroadcr. PlutarcKs I)cscrij)iion' 
of his Relujion. 

But who was Zoroaster, and what do v'e kno v of him ? 
He is mtiiitioned by Plato, about four hundre/l years 
before Christ. In speaking of the education of a Persian 
prince he says that “one teacher instructs him in the 
magic of Zoroaster, the son (or priest) of Orniazd (or 
Oromazes), in which is comprehended all the worship of 
the gods.’’ He is also s})okcn of by Diodorus, Plutarch, 
the elder Pliny, and many writers of the first centuries 
after Christ. The worship of the IMagians is described 
by Herodotus belore Plato. Herodotus gives very minute 
accounts of the ritual, priests, sacHtices, ]»uriiications, and 
mode of burial used by the Persian i\lagi in his time, 
four hundred and fifty years l)efore ('hrist; and his ac- 
'^oimt closely corresponds with the ])ractic(‘S of the Ihlrsfs, 
01 fire-worshippers, still remaining in one or two places 
ill Persia and India at the present day. “The Persians,” 
he says, “ have no altars, no temi>h‘s nor image's ; they 
^vo^’ship on the tops of the mountains. They adore the 
heavens, and sacrifice to the sun, moon, earth, (ire, water, 
!iihI winds.” * “ They do not erect altars, nor use libations, 

fillets, or cakes. One of the ]\ragi sings an ode concern- 
ing the origiji of the gods, over the sacrifice, which is laid 
cn a bed of temh'r grass.” “ They pay great reveu’cnce to 
nil rivers, and must do nothing to delile them; in burying 
they never put the body in the ground till it has been 
tarn by some bird or dog; they cover the body with 
and then ])ut it in the ground.” “ The jVIagi think 
do a meritorious act when they kill ants, snakes, 
^'^ptiles.” 

* Hoi’odotii.s, I. 131. 

T herodotus, in various parts of his history. 
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Plutarch’s account of Zoroaster* and his precepts, is 
very remarkable. It is as. follows : — 

“ Some believe that there are two Gods, — as it were, 
two rival workmen ; the one whereof they make to be the 
maker of good things, and the other bad. And some call 
the better of these God, and the other Daemoii ; as doth 
Zoroastres, the Magee, wdiom they report to be five thou- 
sand years elder than the I’rojari times. This Zoroastres 
therefore called the one of these Oromazes, and the other 
Arimaiiiub ; and aifirmcd, moreover, that the one of them 
did, of anything sensible, the most resemble light, and the 
other darkiK^^s and ignorance ; but that l\Iithras was in 
the middle betwi.xt them. For which cause, the Persians 
called Mithras the mediator. And they tell us that he 
first taught mankind to make vows and offerings of 
thanksgiving to the one, and to offer averting and teriil 
sacrifice to the otlnu'. For they beat a certain ])lant (*allcil 
hornomy t in n mortar, and call upon Pluto and the dark; 
and then mix it with the blood of a sacrificed wolf, aud 
convey it to a certain place where the sun never shines, 
and there cast it away. For of plants they believe, that 
some pertain to the good God, and others again to tlic 
evil Dicmon ; and likewise they think that such aniniiils 
as dogs, fowls, and urcliins belong to the good ; but water 
animals to tire bad, for which reason they account him 
happy that kills most of them. These men, moreover, 
tell us a great many romantic things about these gods, 
whereof those arc some : They say tliat Oromazes, sjn’iiig- 
ing from punvst light, and Arimanius, on the other liand, 
from pitchy darkness, these two are therefore at war with 
one another. And that Oromazes made six gods,| Asdicre- 
of the first was the author of benevolence, the second of 
truth, the third of justice, and the rest, on6 of wisdom, 

* “ riutar(!ir.s !Moral.s. Translated from the Greek by several linn'll* 
London. Printed for W, Taylor, at the Ship in Patei’-noster 
171S.” This passage eoneerning Zoroaster is from the Isis and Osirb 
in Vol. IV. of this old translation. We have retained the 
terminology and spelling. (See also the new American edition of 
tran.slation. Poston, Little and Brown, 1871.) 

+ This is the ITaoina .sj)ok<Mi of on page 202. 

t These, with Oriiiazd, are the seven Amsliaspands enumerated 
page 197. 
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one of wealth, and a third of that pleasure whicli accrues 
liom good actions; and that Ariinanius likewise made 
the like number of contrary operations to coniront them. 
After tliis, Oromazes, having first trelded liis own magni- 
tude, mounted up aloft, so far above tlie sun as the*sun 
itself above the earth, and so la^spangled tlie heavens with 
stars. Jhit one star (called Sirius or the Dog) fio set as a 
kind of sentinel or scout before all the rest. And after 
he had made four-and-twenty gods more, he jdaced them 
all ill an egg-shell. But those that were maile by Ari- 
jiiiinius (being themselves also of the like number) breaking 
a iiole in this beauteous and glazed egg-shell, bad Ihings 
came by this means to be intiuanixed Avith good. But the 
fatal time is noAv approaching, in Avhich Ai-imanius, Avho 
])y means of this brings plagues and famint\s upon the 
earth, must of necessity be himself utterly extinguished 
and destroyed ; at which time, the earth, being made plain 
and level, there Avill be one life, and one sociiity of man- 
kind, made all liajipy, and one s])eeeh. But Theo])om])us 
saith, that, according to the opinion of the iMagecs, each 
of these gods subdues, and is subdued by turns, for ttie 
s])ace of three thousand years a])iece, ami that for three 
thousand years more they (piarrel and fight and destroy 
each other’s works; but that at last Bluto shall fail, and 
niiuda'nd shall be happy, and neitlau' neiul food, nor yield 
a sliadow.* And tliat the god who projects tlu'se things 
doth, for some time, take his re])ose and rest ; but yet 
this time is not so much to him although it seems so to 
man, Avdiose sleep is hut short. Such, then, is the mythol- 
ogy of the Magees.” 

^^e sliall see pre.sontly Iioav nearly this accouut corre- 
'^poiids with the ndigion of the IVirsls, as it was dcvel- 
Oj'o.d out of the primitive doctrine of Zoroastm'.*|‘ 

besides what was known through the Greeks, and some 

tlio account, on paffc 195, of these four periods of tlin'c tliousiuid 
yi^9^i-s(.ach. 

Vf.r (Anhang zum Zend-Avesta) has given a full rt'sinni'i of the 

m to Zoroaster an<l his religion in the Greek and 1‘oinan wrif(irs. 

• ’’‘^^(^ently, Profes.sor Rapp of Tiihingen has gone over tie' saniegroiuid 

1 a instnictive e.ssay in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandis- 
'-^esellschaft. tT^eipzig, 1865.) 

8 * 
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accounts contained in Arabian and Persian writers, tJiere 
was, until the middle of the last century, no certain iniov. 
mation concerning Zoroaster and his teachings. P>iii tlic 
enterprise, energy, and scientific devotion of a young 
Frenchman changed the whole aspect of the subject, and 
we are now enabled to speak with some degree of certainty 
concerning this great teacher and his doctrines. 

§ 3. Anqiietil du Perron and his Discovery of the Zend 
Avesia. 

Anquetil dn Perron, born at Paris in 1731, devoted liim- 
self early to the study of Oriental literature. He mas- 
tered the Hehrew, Arabic, and Persian languages, ami liy 
his ardor in these studies attracted the attention of Ori- 
ental scholars. JMeeting one day in the Poyal Lilirarv 
with a fragment of the Zend Avesta, he was seized Avith 
the desire of visiting India, to recover the lost hooks of 
Zoroaster, “and toh'-arn the Zend language in which tlicy 
were written, and idso the Sanskrit, so as to he iililo 
to read the manuscripts in the Pihh’othefjiic da Pol, vliidi 
no one in Paris understood.” * His friends endeavovol 
to procure him a situation in an ex])edition just about 
to sail; but their efforts not succeeding, Du Perron en- 
listed as a ])rivate soldier, telling no one of his inUmtiim 
till the day before setting out, lest he should he ])rcvciiiol 
from, going. He then sent for his brother and took Icuau 
of him with many loans, resisting all tlui elforts made to 
dissuade him from his ])ur]K)se. His ])ag.gage consisiotl ot 
a little linen, a Hebrew Bible, a case ol“ mathematieal 
instruments, and the works of Montaigne and Cliarroii. 
A ten days’ march, with other recruits, through wet and 
cold, brought him to the jiortfrom whence the exj)odition 
was to sail. Hero he found that the government, struck 
with his extraordinary zeal for science, had directed tbat be 
should have his discharge and a small salary of five Inm- 
dred livres. The East India ('ompany (French) gavt) 
a passage gratis, and he set sail for Tmlia, February 7, D 
being then twenty -four years old. The first two years- m 

* Anq. du Perron, Zend Avesta j Disc. Prelim., p. vi. 
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India were almost lost to liim for purposes of science, on 
account of his sicknesses, travels, and the state of the 
country disturbed by war between England and France!* 
He travelled afoot and on horseback over a^ great part of 
Hindostan, saw the worship of Juggernaut and the iiioiiu- 
iiiental caves of Ellora, and, in 1759, arrived at Surat, 
where was the Parsi community from which he hoped 
for help in obtaining the object of his pursuit. By perse- 
verance aijd ])atieiice he succeeded in persuading the iJes- 
toiirs, or priests, of these fire-worshippers, to teach him 
the Zend language and to furnish him with iiiaimscripts 
of the Avesta. With one hundred and eighty valualilc 
raanuscri])ts he returned to Europe, and published, in 1771, 
his great work, — the Avesta translated into French, with 
notes ajid dissertations* He lived through the French 
licvolution, shut u]) with his books, and immersed in his 
Oriental studies, and died, after a life of conti?med labor, 
in 1805. Immense erudition and indomitable industry 
were joined in Aiupietil du Ferron to a pure love of 
truth and an excellent heart. 

For many yc'ars after the ])ublication of the Avesta 
its geimineness and authenticity were a matter of dispute 
among the learned men of Europe; Sir William Jones 
especially denying it to be an ancient v'ork, or the [u-oduc- 
tioii of Zoroaster. But almost all modern writers of emi- 


Jicnce now admit both. Already in 182G Heeren said that 
these hooks had stood the fiery ordeal of critieism.” “ Few 
remains of aiitifpiity,” he remarks, “ have nmhugone such 
attentive examination as the ho(dvS of the Zend Avesta. 
Hiis criticism has turned out to their advantage ; the gen- 


nmeness of the principal c()mj)ositions, especially of the 
^ endidad and Izeschno (Vacua), has been dimioiistrated ; 
and we may consider as completely ascertained all that 
regards tlie rank of each book of the Zend A\'esta.” 


M the time Anqiietil <lu Pen-on was tlins laboiinf» in the cause of sei* 
<nu‘ 1)1 India, two other men were in the same region devoting tlieinsehcs 
Jplh e(jual ardor to very diderent ohjee-ts. Clive was laying the fournla- 
Jj'Us of tile Rritish dominion in India ; Sehwaitz was giving liiinself up lo 
llu ' *1 preaching the frosjiel to the Hindoos. How little would 

oil sympathized with euiih other, or a[)]ir(‘eiated I'aeh 

thar f impoi-tuiit to the progress of luimuiiity was 
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Eliode (one of the first of scholars of his day in this de, 
partment) says: “There is not the least doubt that these 
are the books ascribed in the most ancient times to Zoro- 
aster” Of the Yendidad he says: “It has both tlie in- 
ward and outward marks of the highest antiquity, so that 
we fear not to say that only prejudice or ignorance could 
doubt it.” * 


§ 4. E'poch of Zoroaster. What do ice hiow of him ! 

As to the af^e of these hooks, however, and tlie pennd 
at whi(*h Zoroaster lived, there is the greatest dillerence 
of opinion. He is mentioned by Plato (Alcibiades, L o/), 
who speaks of “the magic ((»r religious doctrines) ot Zoi^ 
aster the Ormazdian” pov rov 

As Plato si)eaks of his religion as something establisluul in 
the form of Magism, or the system of the IMedes, in 
Iran, wliile the Avesla apixnirs to have originated m biu;- 
tria, or East lran,t this alrea<ly carries the age ot Zoro- 
aster back to at least the sixth or seventh century lioluie 
Clirist. Y'lien tlie A\'esi.a Avas written, Bactria was nii 
iiide])endcnt monarcliy. Zoroaster is represented as teacli- 
iiio* under King Yistacnia. But the Assyrians coiKiuercfl 
Bactria n. c. 1200, which was the last of the Iranic 
kingdoms, they liaving ])reviously vanf|uished the Aledo^ 
llyrcaiiians, iWthians, P(U-sians, etc. As Zoroaster must 
liave lived liefore this coiKpiest. Ids period is haken 
to a still more remote time, about B. c. 1000 or B. (’. l-J 

* And wiOi this .•oiifdusi.m tho lalor s.hoh.rs agroe 
Spiced, Wf'stcrgaard, Haiii,', IhniM'ii, MiJ\' Alulh-r, hath, all ' I' l 
Zend Avf.sta us e<>ntaiTiiM.«c in Uie main, if not Oi'' ^duaj wmds o 
ter, yet aiitheiitie reniinisceiUM's of his ttsiehinuf. Ihe (luthas ol t ■ . 
are now considered to he the oldest part of the A vesta, 
tluj investitfations of Haii" and others. (See Dr. Martin Haugs < ■ 
tion and eonitnentaiT of the Dive, (lathas of Zarathnstra. Leipzig, | ^ 

t Even good scholais often follow eaeh other in a false due* ' , 

want of a litth; independent thinking. The Creek ot I’hilo was .laii < 
by a long siice.pssion of writers, “Zoroaster the .sou ot 
some om; happened to think that this genitive might imply a am 

% Duneker (Oese.h. des Alterthnins, B. IT.) gives at length the ^ 
which prove Zoroaster and the Avesta to have originated in Bactna- 
§ Duneker (B. II. s. 483). So Dollinger. 
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It is difficult to be more precise than this. Bunsen in- 
deed * suggests that " the date of Zoroaster, as fixed by 
Aristotle, cannot be said to be so very irrational, lie and 
Eudoxus, according to Pliny, place him six tliousand 
years beffire the death of I’lato ; Hermippus, live thousand 
years before the Trojan war,” or about b. c. G:10() or b. c. 
G350. But Bunsen adds : “ At the present stage of the 
inquiry the question wliether this date is set too high 
cannot be answered cither in tlic negative or alliiniative.” 
Spiegel, in one of his latest works, f considers Zoroaster 
as a neighbor and contemporary of Abraham, therefore 
as living B. c. 2000 instead of B. c. 0350. Professor Whit- 
ney of New Haven jdaces the epoch of Zoroaster at “least 
B. c. 1000,” and adds that all attempts to reconstruct 
Persian chronology or diistory prior to the reign of the 
first Sassanid have been relinquished as futile.| Doll- 
inger§ tliiuks he may have been “somewhat later than 
Moses, perhaps about b. c. 1300,” but says, “it is impossi- 
ble to fix ])recisely” when he lived. Pawlinsonjl merely 
remarks tliat Berosus places him anterior to b. c. 2234. 
lliJUg is inclined to date tlie (hlthas, the oldest songs 
of the Avesta, as early as the time of Moses. *1 Bapp,** 
after a thorougli comparison of ancient writers, concludes 
that Zoroaster lived B. c, 1200 or 1300. In this he agrees 
with Duncker, who, as we have seen, decided u]jon the 
same date. It is not far from the period given by the 
oldest Greek writer who speaks of Zoroaster, — Xanthus 
o| Sardis, a contemporary of Darius. It is tlic period 
given by Cephalioii, a writer of tlie second century, who 
takes it from three indepeinlent sources. We have no 
sources now open to us whicdi enable us to come nearer 
than this to the time in which he lived. 

^’or is anything known with certainty of the ])lace 
where he lived or the events of his life, ^lost modem 

f^Sypt’s Place in Universiil History, Vol. III. p. 471. 

T Kran, das Land zwisclieii deiu Indus und Tigris, 
ft Am. Or. Soc., Vol. V. Ho. 2, p. 353. 

f Hie Gentile and Jew, Vol. I. p. 380. 

11 tive Great Monandiies, Vol. 111. p. 94. 
l^Lssays, &c., by Martin Haug, p. 255. 

Die lleligioii und Sitte der Perser. Von Dr. Adolf l{aj)p. (1805.) 
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wiiters suppose that he resided in Bactria. Hang main- 
tains that the language of the Zend books. is Bactrian* 
A highly mythological and fabulous life of Zoroaster, 
translated by Anquetil du Perron, called the Zartuslit- 
Namahjf describes liim as going to Iran in his thirtietlj 
year, spending twenty years in tlie desert, working mira- 
cles during ten years, and giving lessons of pliilosopliy in 
Babylon, with Pythagoras as his pupil All this is bused 
on the theory (now proved to be false) of his living in the 
time of Darius. “ The language of the Avesta,” says ^lax 
Muller, “ is so mucli more primitive than the inscriptions 
of Darius, that many centuries must have passed between 
the two periods represented by these two strata of lan- 
guage.” J These inscriptions are in the Achmnienian dia- 
lect, which is the Zend in a later stage of linguistic growth. 

§ 5. Spirit of Zoroaster and of his Religion. 

It is not likely that Zoroaster ever saw Pythagoras or 
even Abraham. But though absolutely nothing is known 
of the ev^eiits of his life, tliere Is not the least (loubt of liis 
existence nor of his character. He has loft the impress 
of his commanding genius on great regions, various races, 
and long periods of time. His religion, like that of the 
Buddha, is essentially a moml religion. Each of tlicm 
was a revolt from the Pantheism of India, in the interest 
of morality, human freedom, and the progress of the race. 
They diller in this, tliat each takes hold of one side 
of morality, and lets go the o])posite. Zoroaster bases his 
law on the eternal distincdioii between riglit and wrong ; 
Sakya-rnniii, on tlie natural laws and their consequences, 
either gmod or evil Zoroaster’s law is, therefore, tln^ luw 
of justice ; Sakya-muni’s, the law of mercy. The one 
makes the supreme good to consist in truth, duty, right ; 
the other, in love, benevolence, and kindness. Zoroaster 
teaches providence : the monk of India teaclies prudence. 

* Buiiscm, Egypt, Vol. ITT, p. 45,5. 

t Written m the tliirtoonth (jcnt.nry after Chri.st. An English 
tion may be found in Dr. J. Wilson’s “ Tarsi Keligioii.” 

t Chips, Vol. I. p. 88. 
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Zoroaster aims at holiness, the Buddha at merit. Zoro- 
aster teaches and emphasizes creation : tlie Buddha knows 
nothing of creation, hut only nature or law. All these 
oi)positions run back to a single root. Both arc moral 
;vibriiiers ; hut the one moralizes according to the method 
of Bishop Butler, the other after that of Archdeacon 
Baley. Zoroaster cognizes all morality as having its root 
within, in the eternal distinction hetween right and wrong 
motive, therefore in God ; hut Sakya-niuni finds it out- 
side of the soul, in the results of good and evil aidion, 
therefore in the nature of things. The method of sal- 
vation, therefore, according to Zoroaster, is that of an 
eternal battle for good against evil ; hut according to the 
Buddha, it is that of self-culture and virtuous activity. 

Both of these systems, as being essentially moral 
systems in the interest of humanity, proceed from per- 
sons. For it is a curious fact, that, while the essentially 
spiritualistic religions are ignorant of their founders, all 
the moral creeds of the world proceed from a moral 
source, i. e. a human will. Brahmanism, Gnosticism, the 
Siijism of Persia, the hlysteries of Egypt and (keece, 
Neo-Platonism, the Cdiristian ^lysticism of the ]\Iiddle 
Ages, — these liave, strictly s])eaking, no founder. Every 
tendency to the abstract, to the infinite, ignores person- 
ality* Individual mystics avc know^ but never the 
founder of any such system. The ndigioiis in which the 
rnorul element is depressed, as tliose of Babylon, Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece, Piome, are also Avilhout ])ei*sonal founders. 
But moral religions arc the religions of persons, and so 
wn have the systems of Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, 
Moses, Mohammed, "f* The Protestant Ivcformation \^'as a 
protest of the moral natuie against a religion wliich had 
hccoiue divorced from morality. Accordingly we have 
huther as the founder of Protestantism; but mcdiieval 
f diristianity grew up Avith no personal leader. 

* Mr. Emerson, in one of tlio.se observation.s wliicJi give n.*? a sys- 
tem of philosophy in a sentence, say.s, *‘The .soul knows no per.soiis. 
It^haps he should have saul, “The Spirit.” 

t Islam is, in this sen.se, a moral religion, its root eonsistiiig in one- 
to Allah and his prophet. Sufism, a Mohammedan mystiiBin, is 
a heresy. 
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The whole religion of the Avesta revolves around tlie 
person of Zoroaster, or Zarathustra. • In the oldest ])art of 
the sacred books, the Gatluis of the Yagna, he is called ilie 
j)'iirG Zarathustra, good in thought, speech, and work. Jt 
is said that Zarathustra alone knows tlie prece])ts of 
Ahura-Mazda (Orrnazd), and that he sliall he made ski], 
ful in speech. In one of the Gathas he expresses the de- 
sire of liringiiig knowledge to the pure, in the ])()wer of 
Orinazd, so as to be to tljcm strong joy (Spiegel, Giillui 
Ustvaiti, XLIL 8), or, as llaug translates the same pas- 
sage (Die GiUhas dcs Zarathustra, II. 8) : “1 will swear 
hostility to tlui liars, but be a strong help to the ti’utliful.’ 
He prays for truth, declares himself the most faithful ser- 
vant in the world of Orrnazd the Wise One, and therefore 
begs to know tlu', liest thing to do. As the Jewish ])r()])li- 
ets tried to escape their mission, and called it a burden, 
and went to it “ in the heat and bitterness of their sjiirit,” 
so Zoroaster says (aceoi’ding to Spieg(d) : “ A\ lien it ciiiut! 
to mo through your lauyer, 1 thouglit that the spreadiii^f 
abroad of your law tlirough men was'something ditlicull.” 

Zoroaster was one of those who was o])])ressed with the 
sight of evil. JUit it was not outward evil which iiiest 
tormented him, but spiritual evil, — evil having its origin 
in a depmved heart and a will turned away from goodness. 
His meditations led ‘him to the conviction that all tin} 
woe of the world had its root in sin, and that the origin 
of sin was to be found in the demonic world. He might 
have used the language of tlie Ajio.stlc Taul and saiil, 
“We wrestle not with llesh and Idood,” — that is, our 
struggle is not with man, hut with ])rinci})les ol evil, 
rulers of darkness, spirits of wickedness in the sufiev- 
natiiral world. Deeply coininced that a great struggle 
was going on hetweeii the jiowers of light and darkness, 
he called on all good men to take part iii the war, and 
battle for the good God against the dark and foul tempter. 

Great ])hysical calamities added to the intensity ol this 
conviction. It appears that about the period of Zoro- 
aster, some geological convulsions had changed the climate 
of Northern Asia, and very suddenly produced severe 
cold where before there had been an almost tropical teui- 
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perature. The first Far«ard of tlie Vendidad lias been 
lately translated by both Spiegel and Ilaug, and be-ins by 
speaking of a good country, Aryana-Yaejo, which was 
created a region of delight by Ahura-Ma'zda (Orinazd) 
Xhen it adds that the “evil being, Angra-Mainyus (Ahvi- 
nian), death,* created a miglity serpent, and winter, 

the work of tJiC Devas. Ten months of winter arc there^ 
two inoiitlis of summer.” Then follows, in the ori-inai 
doeumeiit, this statement : “ Seven months of suimner 
are (were ?) there ; five months of winter were tliere. The 
latter are cold as to water, cold as to earth, cold as to 
tre(is. riieie is the heart ot winter j tlierii all around 
falls dec]) snow. There is the worst of evils.” This })as- 
sage has been set aside as an interpolation by betth Sjhegel 
and Hang. lUit they give no reason for supposing it such, 
except the dilliculty of reconciling it with the preceding 
passage. This ditliciilty, liowever, di.' 5 a])pt!ars, if we sup- 
pose it intended to de.scril)e a great cliinatii'. (diangc, by 
which the origitial home of the Aryans, A ryaii a- Vaejo, be- 
came suddenly very mucli colder than before. Such a 
change, il it took place, was probably the ('a, use of the 
omigr.ilion which transferred this jKa)])le from Aryana- 
^aejo (Ohl Iran) to Xcw Tran, or Ptu’sia. Such a history 
of emigra,tion Ihin.seii and ITaug su])pos(‘ to be containeil 
hi this first Ta,rgard (or clia])terj of tlie Ahmdidad. If so, 
it takes us Ijack further than the oldest ])art of the Viula, 
and gives the ])rogress of the Aryan stream to the south 
horn its original source on the grcuit plains of (Central 
Asia, till it divided into two brandies, one flowing into 
i^r^ia, the otlier into India. The first verse of this 
Hiiierable document introduces Ormazd as saying that he 
i‘id created new regions, desirable as homes; for had he 
ji'Jt done so, all Jiuinan beings would have (nowded into 
us Aryana-Yaejo. Thus in tlie very liist verse of the 
(‘ndidad appears tlie affectionate recollection of tlu'se 
I'nigrant races for their fatherland in Central Asia, and 
^‘Jroasterian faith in a creative and tirotective Provi- 
juice The awful convulsion which turned their sum- 
jiGr climate into the present Siberian winter often montiis' 
^1‘i’ation was part of a divine plan. Old Tran would ha^ c 
too attractive, and all mankind would have crowded 
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into that Eden. So the evil Almman was permitted to 
<dide into it, a new serpent of destruction, and ite scvou 
months of summer and five of -'inter were changed to ton 

of winter and two of summer.’ t. o 

This Aryana-Vafijo. Old Iran, the pnmeval seat of Ik 
great Indo Wopean race, is supposed by Haug mid Bunsei, 
to ho situated on the high plains northeast oi Samaicaiu , 
between the thirty-seventh and fortieth degrees of noilli 
latitude, and the eiglily-sixth and nmctiel i ol east lon-i- 
tude This region has exactly the climate dosonbed, - ten 
montlis of winter and two of sumnior. 1 he same is ii.e 
of ■Western Thibet and most ot (.ontral Sibeiia. 

■Briin says • winter is nine or ten luontlis long tliioirji 

almost the whole of Siberia.” 

mouths wholly IVee from snow. On he l''"”'-^ 

earth on the 28th of June was found frozen, at a deptli ot 

^^'Tsiiufthere reason to think that the climate was ovor 
ditlereiit ? (ieologi.sts assure us that “ great oseillations ot 
climate have occurred in times J';?' ,, 

the peopling of the earth by man.” f 1 >'t m Central an 
Northern Asia there is evidence of such f " 

temnerature in a much more recent period. In IHdo, oi 

SCS .,t llu, in btili* £ 

a mammoth fell from a mass of ice in which it Iwd 1 
entombed jicrhaiis for thousands of ' L. 

flesh so perfectly iircservcd that it was imniedi. td> J 
5 wol- Since then these iV-- 3': J 
have been found in great numbers, in so pertect a 
that the bulb of an eye of one ot them is m tbe ^ ^ 
at hloscow. + They have been found as ‘nr nor h . ■ 

Hence Lyell thinks H “ reasonable to believe that . 
region in Ceiitml Asia, including perhaps so' t . 
half of Siberia, enjoyed at no very remote perm in t‘‘_ 
earth’s history a temperate climate, sufiiciently m n 
ford food for numerous holds of elephants and riiinoc 

* Vcndi(Viil Fars. I. 3. “Therefore Anf!ra-Mainyns, 
created a inichty se.i>e..t and snow." ti»liti«>"' 

Edenisoneoftheeurioiiseinneidcucesotthel aiiiLamUKDre 

+ l.vell Priiieiidrs of Geology (eighth edition), p. i • i-,,,.,!;,; to 

t 1,1. 83. A ahnilar^hange from a “’SU 

tr^rcold hL taken plaeo in Greenland witluii five or six antu. 
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Amid these terrible convulsions of the air and ground, 
these antagonisms of outward good and evil, Zoroaster 
developed liis belief in the dualism of all tilings. To liis 
mind, as to that of the Hebrew poet, God had placed all 
things against each other, two and two. No Pantheistic 
optiniism, bke that of India, could satisfy his . thought. 
He could not say, “Whatever is, is right”; some things 
seemed fatally wrong. The world was a scene of war, not 
of peace and rest. Life to the go(jd man was not sleep, 
but battle. If there was a good God over all, as he de- 
voutly believed, there was also a spirit of evil, of awful 
power, to whom we were not to yield, but with whom wo 
should do battle. In the far distance he saw the triumph 
of good ; but that triumph could only come l)y fighting 
tlie good light now. But his weapons were not carnal. 
“ Pure tlioughts ” going out into “true words ” and result- 
ing in “right actions this was the whole duty of man. 

§ G. Character of the Zend A vesta. 

A few passages, taken from different parts of the Zend 
Avesta, will ])est illustrate these tendencies, and show how 
unlike it is, in its whole spirit, to its sister, the Vedic lit- 
urgy. Twin (diildreii of the old Aryan stock, they must 
liave struggled together like Esau and riacob, Ijefore they 
wore born. In such cases we see how superficial is the 
pliiloso]ihy which, beginning with synthesis instead of 
analysis, declares the unity of all religions before it has 
seen tlieir differences. Tliere is indeed, what (hidworth 
has called “ the symjdiony of all religions,” but it (;annot 
he demonstrated by the easy ])rocess of gathering a few 
similar texts from Confucius, the Vedas, and the Gos})els, 
and then announcing that they all teach the same thing. 
^V'e must fij'st find the specific idea of each, and we may 
fheii he able to show how each of thc.se may take its place 
111 the harmonious working of universal religion. 

in taking up the Zend Avesta, we expect to find a 
‘\ystem of theology or philosophy, we shall be disajj- 
piunted. It is a liturgy, — a collection of hymns, prayci s, 
invocations, thanksgivings. It contains prayers to a mul- 
tdude of deities, among whom Ormazd is always counted 
siipreme, and the rest only his servants. 
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“ I worship and adore,” says Zaratlinstra (Zoroasiei')^ 
"the Creator of all things, Ahura-Mazda (Orinazd), fuH 
of light ! I worship the Aniesha-qpentas (Arnsliasiiaiuls, 
the seven archangels, or ])rotecting spirits) ! I wurslup 
the body of the ])riinal Hull, the soul of the Lull ! 1 in- 
voke thee, 0 Fire, thou sou of Orinazd, most rapid oi the 
Immortals ! I invoke Mithra, the lolty, the immortal, 
the pure, the sun, the ruler, the ([uick llorsc, the eye ul 
Orinazd ! I invoke the holy braoslui, gitted with huhnc\s, 
and ruKpiu (spirit of justice), and Arstat (spirit ol truth): 
I invoke the Fravashi of good men, the Irayashi ot Oi- 
mazd, till'. Fravashi of my own soul ! T praise the goud 
men and women of the whole world of purity ! I })riuse 
the lladma, health-luinging, golden, with moist stalks. I 
praise Sraosha, whom four horses carry, spothiss, hiigliU 
shining, swifter than the storms, who, without sleeping, 
protects the world in the darkness.” 

Th() following passages are from the oldest part of the 
Avesta, the (hUhas: — 

" Good is the tliought, good the speech, good the work of 
the pure Zarathustra.” 

“ 1 desire hy mv prayer with uplifted hands this joy, -the 

pure works of the^' Holy Spirit, Mazda, a disposition to 

perform good actions, .... and pure gifts for both w'oi Ids, t it 
bodily and spiritual.” 

“ i have intrusted my soul to Heaven and I will teacii 

what is pure so long as I can.” m i u . 

“1 keep firover purity and good-mindedness. Teach W' 
me, Ahura-Mazda, out of thyself j from heaven, by th} lUfuti) 
whereby the world first arose.” . 

Thee have I thought, 0 Mazdii, as the first, to pra'se witn 

the soul, active Creator, Lord of the worlds, . . • • 

Lord of good things, .... the first fashioner, .... who 
the pure creation, .... who upholds the best soul witli 
understanding.” i 

“ 1 {)raise Ahura-Mazda, w^ho has created the cattle, cu < 
the water and good trees, the sjilcndor of light, the cart i 
all good. We praise the Fravashis of the pure men and '' ' 

men, — whatever is fairest, purest, immortal.” 

“Wo honor the good spirit, the good kingdom, the 
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own souls, the souls of the cattle which desire to maintain us 
ill life, .... the good men and women, .... the abode of the 
water, .... the meeting and parting of tlie ways, .... the , 
mountains which make the waters flow, .... the strong wind- 
created by Aliura-Mazda, .... the lluoma, giver of increase, 
fUr from death.” 

“Now give ear to me, and hear! the Wise Ones have cre- 
ated all. Evil doctrine shall not again destroy the world” 

“In the beginning, the two heavenly Ones spoke — the 
Good to the Evil — thus ; ‘ Our souls, doctrines, words, works, 
do not unite together.’ ” 

“ How shall I satisfy thee, 0 Mazda, T, who have little 
wealth, few menl How may I exalt thee according to my 
wish !....! will be contented with your desires ; this is the 
decision of my understanding and of my soul.” 

The following is from the Jvhordaii A vesta: — 

“ In the name of Ood, the giver, forgiver, rich in love, 
praise be to the name of Ormazd, the God witli the name, 

‘ Who always was, always is, and always will be ’ ; the heavenly 
amongst the heavenly, with the name ‘ From w horn alone is 
derived rule.’ Ormazd is the greatest ruler, mighty, wise, cre- 
ator, supporter, I’efiige, defender, connileler of good works, 
overseer, jnire, good, and jnst. 

“ With all strength (bring T) thanks ; to the great among 
beings, who created and destroyed, and through liis own do- 
torniination of time, strength, w'isdoin, is higher tlian the six 
Ainsliaspaiids, the circumference of heaven, the sliiiiing snn, 
the brilliant moon, the wind, the water, the tiro, the earth, the 
trees, the cattle, tlie metals, mankind. 

“Offering and praise to that Tiord, the complctCT of good 
^vorks, who made men greater thaii all earthly hjiiigs, and 
through the gift of speech created tliem to rule the creatures, 
fis warriors against the Daevas. 

Praise the omniscience of God, who hath sent tlr’ongh the 
holy Zai'athnstra pe.aco for the creatures, the wdsdom of the 
law, the enlightcuiiig derived from the heavenly iinder- 
f'tanding^ and heard with the ears, — wisdom and guidance for 
‘^1 beings who arc, were, and will he, (and) the wdsdoin of wis- 
doms; which effects freedom from hell for the soul at the 
^^^dgo, and leads it over to that Paradise, the brilliant, sweet- 
smelling of the pure. 

^ The Daevas, or evil sinrits of the Zend books, are the same as the 
or Gods of the Sanskrit religion. 
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“ An good do I accept at thy command, 0 God, and think, 
speak, and do it. I believe in the pure law; by every good work 
seek I forgiveness for all sins. I keep pure for in j self the soi’’ 
‘viceable work and abstinence from the unprofitable. I keep 
pure the six powers, — thought, speech, work, memory , mind, 
and imderstslnding. According to thy will am 1 able to accom- 
plish, 0 accomplisher of good, thy honor, with good thoughts, 

good words, good works. ^ c r i 

“ 1 enter on the shining way to Paradise ; may the h arfnl 
terror of hell not overcome me 1 May I step over tlie bridge 
Chinevat, may I attain Paradise, with much perfume, and nil 
eniovmciits, and all brightness. 

“ Praise to the Overseer, the Lord, who rewards tliosc who 
accomplish good deeds according to his own wish, juuHies iit 
last the obedient, and at last pimties even the wicked one of 
hell. All piuise be to the creator, Oi'inazd, the all-wise, 
mighty, rich in might; to the seven Amsliasiiaiids ; to Ized 
Bahrain, the victorious aiiiiihilator of foes.” 


“HYMN TO A STAh. 

“The star Tistrva praise we, the shining, majestic, with 
pleasant good dwdling, light, shining, conspicuous going 
around, healthful, hestmving joy, gi'eat, going round about 
from afar, with shining beams, the pure, and the witer \\hii' i 
makes broad seas, good, far-famed, the name of the ui 
created by Mazda, the sti-ong kingly majesty, and the i-iaui- 
shi of the li<dv pure, Zaratluistra. ^ 

“For liiH bri,M.t,uo«s, for l.is majesty, will I pra.se Imn, it 
star Tistrya, with audible praise. W e praise the s a. s o 
the brilliaut, majestic, w.tl, otrerin^'s with Haoma bouud 
flesh, with Itlailthra wbieh gives wisdom to the tongue, 
word and deed, with oflerings with right-spoken speech. 

“The star Tistrya, the brilliant, majestic, we piaisi, 
glides so softly to the sea like an arrow, wlio follotra the le 
Lly will, who is a terrible pliant arrow, a very pliant lUi^. 
worth V of honor among those worthy of lionoi, who 
from 'the damp mountain to the shining mountain. 


“HYMN TO MITHRA. 

“ Mithra, whoso long arms grasp forwards here with 
strength ; that which is in Kastem India he sc'ses, and 
which I is] in the Western he smites, and what is on 
steppes of Kauha, and what is at the ends of this eai 
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« Thou, 0 Mithra, dost seize these, reaching out thy arms. 
The unrighteous destroyed through the just is gloomy in soul. 
Thus thinks the unrighteous : Mithra, the artless, does not see • 
all these evil deeds, all these lies. 

“ But I think in my soul : No earthly man with a huiidrcd- 
f()ld strength thinks so much evil as Mithra with heavenly 
strength thinks good. No earthly man with a hundred fold 
strength si)eiiks so much evil as Mithra with heavenly strength 
speaks good. No earthly man with a hundreddohl strength 
dues so mucli evil as Alithra with heavenly strength doc's good. 

“ With no earthly man is the hundred-l'ohl greater heavenly 
understanding allied as the heavenly understanding allies it- 
self to the heavenly Mithra, the heavenly. No earthly man 
with a hundred-fold strength hears with the ears as the 
heavenly Mithra, wlio possesses a hundred strengths, sees 
every liar. Mightily goes forward Mithra, ])Owerlhl in rule 
marches ho /inwards ; fair visual power, shining from afar, 
gives he to the eyes.” 

“A CONFESSION, OR RATE?.* 

“ I repent of all sin!?. All wicked thouglits, ivords, and works 
which 1 have meditated in the world, corpoi-eal, s[)iritnal, 
earthly, and licaveuly, I repent of, in your j)reseiiec, ye be- 
lievers. 0 Lord, pardon through the tlu'ee ivoi-ds. 

“ T confess myself a Alazdayaenian, a Zarathnsti’ian, an oppo- 
nent of tlio Daevas, devoted to belief in Ahura, for praise, 
adoration, satisfaction, and laud. As it is the will of (lod, 
let the Zadta say to me, Thus announces the Lord, tlie Bure 
out of Holiness, let the wise s]icak. 

“ I praise all good thoughts, words, and ivorks, through 
thought, word, and deed. 1 curse all evil tlioughts, words, 
and works ;iway from thought, word, and deed. I lay hold 
oil all good thoughts, vvords, and works, with thoughts, 
^voi;ds, and works, i. e. I perform good actions, [ dismiss all 
ovil thoughts, ^vords, and works, fi’om thouglits, words, and 
works, i. e. 1 commit no sins. 

“ Igivo to yon, ye who are Amshaspands, offering and praise, 
With the heart, with the body, wuth my mvii vital pmvers, body 
‘Old soul. The vvholo powers which 1 possess I ])osscss in dc- 
pcndeiice on the Yazatas. To possess in dependence upon the 

* The Patets arc formularies of confession. They are written in Parsi, 
With occasional passages inserted in Zend. 
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Yazatas means (as much as) this : if anything happens so that 
it behoves to give the body for the sake of the soul, I give it 
to them. 

“ I praise the best purity, I hunt away the D6vs, I am 
ful for the good of the Creator Ormazd, with the oppositi^in 
and unrighteousness which come from Gana-mainyo, {iin I 
contested and agreed in the hoi)0 of the resurrection. Tim 
Zarathustrian law created by Ormazd 1 take as a pluminet. 
For the sake of tliis way 1 repent of all sins. 

“ 1 repent of the sins which can lay hold of the character of 
men, or which have laid hold of my character, small iiiid great 
which arc committed amongst men, the meanest sins as itiiiLh 
as is (and) ciin be, yet more than this, namely, all c\il 
thoughts, words, and works which (1 have committed) fortlio 
sake of otliers, or others for my sake, or if the hard sin has 
seized the eharaeder of an evil-doer on my account, — sudi 
sins, thoiiglits, words, and works, corporeal, meiital, oaithly, 
heavenly, 1 ]V]»ent of with the three words: pardon, 0 bonl, 
I repent of the sins with Patet. 

“ The sins against father, mother, sister, brother, wife, child, 
against spouses, against the su])eriors, against my own rela- 
tions, against those living with me, against those who possess 
ecpial property, against (lie neiglihors, against the iiihahilimts 
of the same town, against servants, every uurighti'ousuess 
through which I have heeii amongst sinners, — of these sins 
repent I with thoughts, words, and works, cor])oroal as spir- 
itual, earthly as heavenly, with the three woids : pardon, 0 
Lord, I repent of sins. 

“-The (letilement with dirt and cori)SCS, the bringing of dirt 
and corpses to the wiitor and lire, or the bringing of fire iind 
>vatcr to dirt and cor[)ses ; the omission of reciting the Avesta 
in mind, of stivwing about hair, nails, and toothpicks, ol net 
washing the hands, all the rest wdiich belongs to the ciitog'ry 
of dirt and corpses, if I have thereby come among the sinners, 
BO repent I of nil tliesc sins wMth thoughts, w’oi’ds, and works, 
corporenl as S[)iritual, earthly as heavenly, with the thi'ce 
words : j)ardon, 0 Jjord, I rc])eut of sin. 

“ That which was the wish of Ormazd the Creator, niid 
ought to hav'6 thought, and have not thought, wdiat 1 
to have spoken and have not spoken, what 1 ought to 
done and have not done; of these sins repent I with thougnf^i 
words, and works,” etc. 

“That which was the wish of Ahriman, and I ought not ^ 
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have thought and yet have thought, what I ought not to have 
Bpokeii and yet have spoken, what I ought not to have done 
and yet have done ; of these sins I repent,” etc. 

“ Of all and every kind of sin which I iiave committed against 
the creatures of Ormazd, as stars, moon, sun, find the red 
hurning fire, the dog, the birds, the five kinds of animals, the 
other good creatures which are the property of Ormazd, be- 
tween earth and heaven, if I have become a sinner against any 
of these, 1 repent,” etc. 

“ Of pride, haughtiness, covetousness, slandering the dead, 
anger, envy, the evil eye, shamelessness, looking at with evil 
intent, looking at witli evil coiicnpiscencc, stift-neckcdness, 
diHcontcnt with tlio godly arrangements, solf-willodness, sloth, 
despising others, mixing in strange matters, unbelief, opposing 
the Divine ])owcr8, false witness, false pidgmeiit, idol- worship, 
nmning naked, running with one shoe, the breaking of the 
low (mid<lay) prayer, tlic omission of the (midday) prayer, 
theft, robbery, whoredom, witelicraft, woi-.sliipj)ing with sorcer- 
ers, imchastity, tearing tlie liair, as well as all other kinds of 
sill which are enumerated in this Patet, or not enumerated, 
which I am aware of, or not aware of, which arc ajiiiointcd or 
not appointed, which I should have bewailed with obedience- 
before the JiOrd, and have not bewailed, — of thcs(‘ sins repent 
I with thoughts, words, and works, corporeal as spiritual, earth- 
ly as heavenly. 0 Lord, pardon, 1 rejient with the three 
words, with Patet. 

“ If 1 have taken on myself the Patet for any one and have 
not performed it, and misfortune has thereby come upon bis 
soul or his descendants, 1 repent of the sin for every one with 
thoughts,” etc. 

“ With all good deeds am I in agi'eemont, with all sins am I 
not in agreement, for the good am I thankful, with iiiitpiity 
am I contented. With the punisljincnt at the bridge, with the 
koiids and tormentings and chastisements of the mighty of tlic 
kuv', with the punishment of the three nights (after) the lifty- 
seveu years am I contented and satisfied.” 

The Avesta, then, is not a system of dogmatics, but a 
hook of worship. It is to be read in private by the laity, 
0^ to be recited by the priests in public. Nevertheless, 
just such u hook may be the best help to the knowledge 
ol the religious opinions of an age. The deepest convic- 
tions come to light in such a collection, not indeed in a 

9 ^ 
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systematic statement, but in sincerest utterance. It will 
contain t1ie faith of the heart rather than the speculations 
of the intellect. Such a work can hardly be other tliun 
authentic ; for men do not foroe liturgies, and, if tliey did^ 
could hardly introduce them into the worship of a ieli~ 
gious community. 

The Avesta consists of the Yeiididad, of which twenty- 
two Targards, or chapters, have been preserved ; the Vis- 
pered, in twemty -seven ; the Yacna, in seventy ; and Iho, 
Khordah Avesta, or little- Avesta, which contains the 
Yashts, Patets, and other prayers for the use of the laity. 
Of these, Spi(‘g(d (ionsiders the Gruhas of the Yacna to 
be the oldest, next the Ahndidad, lastly, the lirst part ut' 
the Yacna, and the Khordah Avesta. 

§ 7. Later Dcnlopwetit of the S if stem in the Bmdehesek. 

Tlie r>undehes(h is a hook later than these, aiid yet, in 
its contents, running hack to a very early ])eriod. Wiii- 
dischmajin,^ who has rec.ently given us a new translatinn 
of this hook, says: ‘‘In regard to the Ihindeliesch, 1 am 
contident that cios(U* study of this nnua-rkahle hook, iiiii! 
a more exact fM)mpuvison of it with the original texts, 
chailge the unfavorable opinion hitherto lield conceriuii;! 
it into one of giH'at conlithmce. 1 am justitied in helkv* 
iiig that its author has gi\(m ns mainly only tin', ancient 
doctrine, taken hy him from original te-xts, most of wliidi 
are now lost Tin; mon; thoroughly it is examineil tki 
more trustwortliy it will h(i found to he.” 

The following sumniary of the Pars? system is nindly 
derived from the Ihindeliesch, and the later writings of tin? 
Parsis. We liave ahridged it from Phode. In the time 
of Zoroaster himsidf, it was jirohahly far from being 
fully elaborated. Only the germs of it are to he found i’l 
the elder hooks of the Avesta. It has been donhtcil it 
the doctrine of Zerana-Akerana, or the Monad behind tlie 
T)uad, is to be found in the Avesta; though inp^ortant 
texts in the Yendidad*!* seem indeed to imply a 

* Zoroast. Sfiul. ISfi.'J. 

t VenJidad, Fargard XIX. 33, 44, 05. 
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and Infinite Being, the creator both of Ormazd and 
Ahriman. 

In the beginning, the Eternal or Absolute Being (2e- 
ifiiia-Akerana) produced two otlier great divine knno-s. 
The first, who remained true to liim, Avas Aliura-Mazda* 
King of Light. The other Wiis Ahriman (AngraArainyns)] 
King of Darkness. Ormazd found liimself in a world of 
liglit and Aliriinan in boundles.s darkness, and the two 
hcH'amc antagonists. 

The Infinite Being (Zerana-Akerana) now determined, 
in order to destroy the evil whicli Ahriman had vmm'A, 
to create the visible Avorld by Ormazd; ami lie fixed its 
duration at twelve thousami years. This was divided 
into lour jieriods of thre(} thousand years each. In the 
first ])eriod Ormazd should rule alone; in the second 
Ahrinian.should begin to operate;, bnt still be subordinate ; 
in tlie third they should both rule together ; and in the 
fourth Ahi’iniaii sliould have the a.scendeii(‘.y. 

^ Ormazd began the creation by bringing forth the 
Ferouers (Fravasbi). Evcrytliing wbicli lias been cre- 
ated, or Avhich is to be created,^ has its Era,vas]ii, wliich 
contains the reason and liasis of its existence. Even 
Ormazd has his Fravasbi in relation to Zerana-Akernna 
(die Infinite). A spiritual and invisilde world pree.cded, 
tlieretore, this visible material world ns its prototype. 

In creating the material world, Avbhdi was in reality 
^aily an iiicorj)oration of the spiritual world of Fravasliis, 
Ormazd first (ireated the firm vault of li(;aven, and the 
cartli on which it rests; (3n the earth he created the high 
niountain Alhordj * wliieli soared upward throngli all the 
J'|>h('res of the heav{;n, till it reached tin; ]n‘imal liglit, and 
rinazd made this summit his abode. From this summit 
he hridgo Cliiiicvat stretches to the A’anlt of heaven, and 
e Oorodman, whicli is the opening in the vault above 
^ hiordj. Gorodmaii is the dwelling of the Fravasliis and 

Alhordj of the Zi'iid hooks is douhth'ss the modern mii^e of the 
Idus mighty chain comes iVoin tin* Cuiieasiis into the noitlicrn 
Per IVrsiii. JSee a dcscnptioii of tliis region iu “llistoire des 

l>ar Ic Comte de Gobineau. Paris, 1869.” 
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of the blessed, and the bridge leading to it is precisely 
above the abyss Duzahk, — the monstrous gulf, the home 
of Ahriiuan beneath the earth. 

Ormazd, who knew tliat after the first period his battle 
with Ahriman would begin, armed himself, and creatcil 
for his aid the whole shining host of heaven, — sun, niooi)^ 
and stars, — miglity beings of light, >vholly sul)missi\ e to 
him. First he created ''the heroic runner, who im\er 
dies, the sun,” and made him king and ruler of the ma- 
terial world. From Albordj lie sets out on his course, lio 
circles the earth in the liighest s]heres of heaven, and at 
evening returns. Tlien lie created the moon, which “ has 
its own light,” which, de})arting from Albordj, circles the 
earth in a lower s])here,and returns ; then the five .siiiiilkr 
jdanets, and the whole host of fixed stars, in the lowi-st 
circle of the heavens. Tlui s])ace Ijctweeu the earth and 
the firm vault of heaven is thereJ'ore divided into three 
spheres, that of the sun, of the moon, and of the stars. 

The host of stars — common soldiers in the war witli 
Ahriman — was divided into four troops, with each its 
appointed leader. Twelve coinjv.inics were arranged in 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. All these were gvoiijxd 
into four great divisions, in the east, west, north, and 
south. The planet Tistiya (Jupiter) jiresidos over and 
watches that in the cast, and is named rrince of llie 
Stars ; Sitavisa (Saturn) ] (resides over the western divi- 
sion ; Valiant (or iMercuiy) over that of the south ; and 
Hajito-iringa (Mars) over l he stars of the north. In tlic 
middle of the heavens is the great star iMesch, MescLgah 
(Venus). lie leads them against Ahriman. 

The dog Sirius (Sum) is aiiotliev watchman of the licav- 
ens; but he is fixed to one ])lace, at the bridge Chinc\at, 
keeping guard over the aliyss out of wbicli Abrimau conK'>^- 

Wlien Ormazd had (iomjdeted these preparations in tlij 
heavens, the first of tlie four ages drew to an end, and 
Ahriman saw, from the gloomy dcjiths of his kingdont 
what Ormazd had done. In opposition to this light ere- 
ation, he created a world of darkness, a terrible coTmij«' 
iiity, eipial in number and ])Owcr to the beings of hg'd. 
Ormazd, knowing all the misery that Ahriman v'oiu^ 
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cause, yet knowing that the victory w^onld remain with 
himself, offered to Ahrimaii peace ; but iMirimaii chose 
war. But, blinded by Ormazd’s majesty, and territied by 
the sight of the pure Fravashis of holy men, he was con- 
quered by Ormazd’s strong word, and sank biick into the 
abyss of darkness, where he lay lettered during the three 
tliousand years of the second period. 

Onnazd now completed his creation upon the earth. 
Sapandoinad was guardian spirit of the earth, and the 
earth, as Hetlira, was mother of all living. Khordad was 
chief of the seasons, years, months, and days, and also 
protector of the water which flowed from the fountain 
Anduisur, from Albordj. The planet Tistrya was com- 
missioned to raise the water in vapor, collect it in clouds, 
and let it lall in rain, with the aid of the jdanet Sitavisa. 
These cloud-compellers were highly reverenced. Arner- 
dad was general deity of vegetation ; but the great Mithra 
was tlie god of fructification and reprodindioii in the 
whole organic world ; bis work was to lead the Fravashis 
to the bodies they were to occupy. 

Everything earthly in the light-world of Ormazd bad 
its protecting deity. These guardian spirits wmre divided 
into series and grou])s, had their captains and tlieir asso- 
ciated assistants. The seven Amshaspaiids (in Z(md, 
Aincsha-(;pentas) \verc the chief among these, of whom 
Ormazd was first. The other six w'cre Bahman, King 
of Heaven ; Ardibehesclit, King of Fire ; Schariver, King 
of the ^letals ; Sa[)aiidoiiiad, Queen of the Earth ; Amer- 
dad, King of Vegetables ; and Khordad, King of Water. 

So ended the second age. In it Ormazd had also prt)- 
duced the great primitive Bull, in wliich, as tlnj ro])rcsent- 
fitive of the animal world, tlic seeds of all living creatures 
were deposited. 

While Onnazd was thus completing his light-creation, 
^hriman, in his dark abyss, was effecting a correspoiid- 
creation of darkness, — making a corresponding evil 
being for every good being created by Ormazd. Tliese 
spirits of night stood in tlieir ranks and onlers, witli tlieir 
seven presiding evil spirits, or Daevas^ coiTcspoiidiiig to 
^bo Amshaspands. 
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The vast preparations for this great war being com- 
pleted, and the end of the second age now coming, Aliri- 
man v*as urged by one of his Daevas to begin the conflict. 
He counted his host ; but as lie found nothing therein to 
oppose to the Fravasliis of good men, ho sank back in de* 
jection. Finally the second age expired, and Ahriman now 
s])rang aloft ’witliout fear, for he knew that his time was 
come. His host followed him, but he alone succeeded iu 
reaching the heavens; his troops remained behind. A 
shudder ran over him, and he sprang from heaven upon 
the earth in the form of a serpent, penetrated to its centre, 
and entered into everything which he found upon it. Ho 
passed into the })rimal Hull, and even into fire, the visible 
symbol of Ormazd, deliling it with smoke ai)d vapor. Tlien 
lie assailed the heavens, and a ]>art of tlie stars were al- 
ready in his power, and veiled in smoke and mist, when 
he was attacked by Ormazd, aided ]>y the Fravasliis of 
holy men ; and after ninety days and ninety nights lie 
was completely defeated, and driven back with his troops 
into the abyss of Duzahk. 

Hut ho did not remain there, for througli the middle nf 
the earth ho built a way for himself and his companions, 
and is now living on the earth together with Ormazd,— 
according to the (h'cree of tlu' Tidinite. 

The destruction which he ])rodiu‘od in the world av;is 
terrible. Nevertheless, the more evil ho tried to do, the 
more he ignorantly fulfilled the counsels of the Infinite, 
and hastened the develo])meiit of good. Thus ho (Mitcivd 
the Hull, the original animal, and injured him so that he 
died. Hut Avhen he died, Kaioinarts, the first man, came 
out of his right shoulder, and from his left Ooshnnni, the 
soul of the Hull, wlio now became the guardian s])iiit<>f 
the animal race. ’Also the whole realm of clean aniiiiah 
and plants came from the Hull’s body. Full of ra^a\ 
Ahriman now created the unclean animals, — for every 
clean beast an unclean. Thus Ormazd created the doj;’, 
Ahriman the Avolf ; Ormazd all nselul animals, Ahrim«^^ 
all noxious ones ; and so of plants. 

But to Kaiomarts, the original man, Ahriman had 
nothing to oppose, and so lie determined to kill 
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Kaioinarts was Ijoth man and woman, but tlirough his 
death there eame irom Inm the first liuinan pair ; a tree 
grew from liis body, and bore ten pair of men and women. 
Meschia and ^rcschiane were tlie first. They were ori<n- 
ually innocent and made for heaven, and Avorshippe^ 
Ormaijd as tlieir ci'eator. But Aliriman teni])ted them. 
They drank milk from a goat and so injured themselves. 
Then Aliriman brought them fruit, they ate it, and lost a 
hundred jiarts of their liapiiines.s, so that only one re- 
mained. The woman was the lirst to sacrifiue to the 
Dacn^as. After fifty years they had two children, Siamak 
and Veschak, and died a hundred years old. For their 
sins they remain in hell until the resurrection. 

The human race, which liad thus become mortal and 
miserable by the sin of its first parents, assumed never- 
theless a highly interesting position. The man stands in 
the middle between the two worlds of light and darkness, 
left to his own free will As a creature of Ornaizd he 
can and ought to honor 1dm, and assist him in the war 
with evil ; but Ahriman and bis l)ae\ as surround him night 
and day, and seek to mislead him, in order to increase 
thereby the ])ov'cr of darkness. He would not be able at 
all to resist these ternjitations, to Avhich his first parents 
had already yielded, had not Orina/d taken ])ity on him, 
and sent him a revelation of his will in the law of Zo- 
roaster. If he obeys these prec(‘i)ts he is sale from the 
HacAns, under the immediate protection of Orinazd. The 
aubstance of the law is the command, TTiimc purely, 
sckak I’UIJELY, ACT PUliKLY.” All that coiues from Orniazd 
IS pure, from Ahriman impure; and bodily purity has a 
like worth with moral purity. Hence the multitude and 
Rjinuteness of pn5ce])ls concerning bodily cleanliness. In 
fact the whole liturgic Avorship turns greatly on this 
point. 

The Fravasbis of men originally created by Ormazd 
preserved in heaven, in Orimizd’s realm of light. Ihit 
they must come from heaven, to be united wdth a human 
und to go on a ])atli of probation in this world, 
called the “Way of the Two Destinies.” Those who have 
t^hoson the good in this world are received after death by 
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good spirits, and guided, under the protection of tlie dog 
. Sura, to the bridge Chinevat ; the wicked are dragged 
thither by the Daevas. Here Oniiazd holds a tribunal 
and decides the fate of the souls. The good pass the 
bridge into the niaiisioiis of the blessed, where they are 
welcomed with rejoieiiig by the Aiiishaspaiids ; the bad fall 
over into the Gulf of Diizahk, where they are tormented 
by the Daevas. The duration of the punishment is fixed 
by Ormazd, and some are redeemed earlier by means of 
the prayers and intercessions of their friends, but many 
must remain till the resurrection of the dead. 

Ahriman himself elfeets tliis eonsumniation, after 
* having exeredsed great ])ower over men during the last 
three thousand years, lie created siiveii comets (in op- 
position to the s(n'en ])lanets), and they went on tli(;ir 
destructive paths through the heavens, filling all things 
with danger, and all men with terror. Ihit Orinazd 
placed them undcu* tlie control of his ])lanets to restrain 
them. They will do so, till by tlie decree of the liiiinilo, 
at tlije close of the last ])eriod, one of the comets will 
break from his watchman, the moon, and plunge upon 
the earth, jn-oducing a general conflagration. Ihit luifore 
this Ormazd will send his rro])hct Sosiog'h and bring 
about the conversion of mankind, to bo follow'od by tlio 
general resurnadion. 

Ormazd will clothe anew with flesh the bones of men, 
and relatives and friends will recognize each other agnin. 
Then conies the great division of the just from the sin- 
ners. 

When Ahriman shall cause the comet to fall on the 
earth to gratify his d(^?5tructive pro}>ciisities, he will he 
really serving the Infinite Ileiiig against his own will. 
For tlie conflagration caused by tliis comet will clnuige 
the whole Cvartli into a si ream like melted iron, which wih 
pour imjictuously down into the realm of Ahriman. All 
beings must no\v ])ass through this stream : to the right- 
eous it Avill feel like warm milk, and they will pass 
through to the dwellings of the just ; hut all’ the sinners 
shall be liorno along by tlio stream into the abyvss of Ihi- 
zabk Here they will burn three days and nights , 
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being purified, they will invoke Ormazd, and be received 
into heaven. 

Afterward Ahriman himself and all in the Dnzahk shall 
be purified by this fire, all evil be consumed, and all dark- 
i^ess banished. 

From the extinct fire there will come a more beautiful 
earth, pure' and perfect, and destined to be eternal. 

Having given this account of the Pars! system, in its 
later development, let us say that it was not an iavcatlon. 
of Zoroaster, nor of any one else. Peligions are not in- 
vented: they grow. Even the religion of ^lohamnied 
grew out of pre-existent beliefs. Tlie founder of a reli- 
gion does not invent it, but gives it form. It crystallizes 
around his own deeper thought. So, in the time of Zoro- 
aster, the ])opular imagination had filled nature with 
powers and jnesences, and given them names, and placed 
them in the heavens. For, as Schiller says : — 

“’T is not incrolv 

Tlio human hoinf^’s prule A\hi(*li pi'oplcs space 
"Witli and mystical jm-domiiiancc ; 

For also for the strirken licail of Love, 

. Tliis visililc nature and this lower world 
Are all too cunmioii.” 

Zoroaster organized into clearer thought the ])re-ex- 
istiiig myths, and inspired them with mond ideas and 
vital jioAver. 


§ 8. Relation' of the Eelifjwn of the Zend Aveda to (hat of 
the Vedas, 

That the Yedic religion and that of the Avesia arose 
f'ul. pf an carlitn* Aryan religion, liionotlioistic in its cen- 
tral element, hut with a tendency to immerse the Deity 
hi nature, seems evident from the investigations of Pietet 
iiiid other scholars. This ])rimi(ive religion of the Aryan 
diverged early in two directions, re])resente(l hy the 
and tlie Avesta. Yet each retains much in common 
^dth the other. The names of tlic ])nwers, Indra, Sura, 
^hioghaithya, are in both systems. In the A'cda they 
gods, in the Avesta evil spirits. Indra, worshipped 
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throughout the Rig-Veda as one of the highest deities, 
appears in tlie Avesta as an evil being * Sura ((^Jura), 
one of the most ancient names of Shiva, is also denounced 
and opposed in the Avesta f as a Daeva, or Dew. And 
the third (Naogliaithya, Kaouhaiti), also an evil spirit j^i 
the Avesta, is the Nasatya of the Ve(Ia,| one of the Acp 
villas or twins \v1k) precede the Dawn. The Dews or 
Daevas ol' tlu; Avesta arc demons, in tlie Vedas they are 
gods. On the other hand, the Aluiras, or gods, ol‘ tlic 
Avesta arc Asuras, or demons, in tlie ^T'die lielief Tlio 
original land of the race is called Aryavesta in the Liiw,s 
ot' Mann (II. 22), and Aryana-Vaejo^in the Avesta, Tho 
God of tlie Sun is named IVIithra, or IMitra, in both reli- 
gions. The Vima of the Paisi system is a ha])]y king; 
the Yama of the Hindoos is a stern judge in tlie, realms 
of death. The dog is hateful in the liuliau system, an 
object of re,v('rmico in tlial of Zoroaster. Roth the ivli- 
gions dnaad detilemenl Ihrongh the toncli of dead bodies 
.111 both systmn.s lire is ivgardiMl as diviiu'. Rut the most 
striking analogy ])erlin})s is to ho found in tin' worsliip 
paid by both to tho intoxicating fermented jiiie.e of llie 
plant Axrlcplfii^ ocidti, called Soma in the Sanskrit and 
Haonia in tlio Zend, The identity of the llaOniavuli 
the Indian Soma has long been ])r()ved§ TJio whole of 
the Sania-Veda is de.voted to this moon-jilani worship; 
an imjiortant ])art of the Avesta is oecaipied with hymns 
to llaoma. This great reviweiiee jiaid to the same plant, 
on ac(;ount of its intoxicating (pialities, cairii's ns liackto 
a region where the vine Avas unknown, and to u race to 
whom intoxi(;ation Avas so ncAV an ex])erience as to scnni 
a gift of the gods. Wi.sdom apjieared to come from it, 
liealth, immeased pow'er of body and soul, long life, victory 
in battle, brilliant children. AVliat Racchus Avas to die 
Greeks, this divine llaoiua, or Soma, was to the primitive 
Aiyans. || 

* Burnonf, romTni-Tit,. sur lo Ya 9 na, p. 528. Flotard, La 
primitive, lies Indo-lMiropeens. 1864. 

t A’eiididad, Fnriiard X. 17. 

J See Sjtieger.s note, to the tenth Fargard of the A^endidad. 

§ See AVindiM'hrnaiui, “ IJeherden Soma-thiltus der Arien.” . 

11 Ferliapis one of the most widely dillused appellations is that oi 
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It would seem, therefore, that the two religions settin<y 
out from the same point, and having a common stock of 
primitive traditions, at last said each to the other, “ Your 
gods are my demons.” TJie opposition was mutual Tiie 
dilalism of the Persian was odious to the Hindoo, while 
the absence of a deep moral element in tlie Yedic system 
shocked the solemn ])nritanism of Zoroaster. The reli- 
gion of the IliiKloo was to dream, that of the Persian to 
fight. There could be no more fellowship lietweeu them 
than there is between a (Juaker and a Calvinist. 

§ 9. Is Monotheism or 'pnre, Dmllsm the Doctrine of the 
Zend A vesta ? 

AYe find in the A vesta, and in the oldest portion of it, 
the tendenc-ies ^v•]li(‘Il re.sulted afterward in the elaborate 
theories of the Pundehesch. We find tlie Z(4riia-Akerana, 
in the A'endidad (X I X. 3)1, 44, od), — ‘‘ The Jnlinite Time,” 
or“ All-eml)raeiiig Time,” — as the creator of Alirinian, 
ficcording to some translations. S[)iogel, indeiMl, considei’s 
this supreme being, above both Onnnzil and Aliriman, as 
not belonging to the original Persian religion, but as bor- 
rowed tVoin Semitic, sources. Put if so, then Oi*mazd is 
the supreme and unereated being, and c.realor of all things. 
Why, then, lias Oianazd a Fravashi, or archetype t And 
in that case, he must either himself liave created Aliriman, 
or else A hri mail is as eternal as he ; wliich latter suppo- 
sition jiresents us witli an ab.solute, irreconcilabh^ dualism. 
The bettiir ojunion seems, therefore, to be, that liehind the 
two o})])osiiig powers of good and evil, the thesis and anti- 
thesis of moral life, remains the obscure background of 
^dgijial being, the identity of both, from whicli both have 
proceeded, and into whose abyss both shall return. 

Tliii^ great consummation is also intimated by tbe fact 
that in the same Fargard of the Ahnididad (XIX. 18) the 
biturc restorer or saviour is mentioned, Sosioi^h ((^hoshy- 

liviiK* Ix'injT. yry Imck to the ancient 

inoniiing to .‘liine. From this i.s (IcrivoU tlie Sanskrit Devas, 
/ni'l Dar-va. tli'j I/xtin Dens, the Dennan Zio, tlie Dreek Zens, an<l 
hipiter (from Djaus-piter). See Spiegel, Zend Avebta, Fiiileitiina 
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an 9), wlio is expected by the Parsis to come at tlie eiul 
of all things, and accomplish the resurrection, and 
duee a kingdom of untroubled happiness * Whether the 
resuiTection belongs to the primitive form of the religiuji 
remains as doubtful, but also as i)robable, as when j\h- 
Alger discussed the Avliole question in his admirahle 
monograidi on the Doctrine of the Future Life. Our re- 
maining fragments of the Zend Avesta say nothing of the 
periods of three thousand years’ duration. Two or three 
passages in the Avesta refer to the resurrection.*|* Hut 
the conflict betwcmi Ormazd and Ahriman, the ])r('seiit 
struggle l>etween good and evil, the ideal world of the 
Fravashis and good spirits, — these uiKpiestioiiably beloii|f 
to the original belief. 

§ 10. Edation of this Sj/sim to Christianitij. The Kmfj’ 
dohi of llcaccn. 

Of this system we will say, in conclusion, that in some 
respects it comes nearer to (fliristianity than any other, 
^[oreover, though so Tong dead, like the groat nation of 
■wliich it was the ins])iration and life, — though swept 
away by Mohammedanism, — its influence remains, and 
has permeated l)(»lh Judiiism and Christianity, ('liris- 
tianity has probably received from it, through Judaism, 
its doctrine of ang(ds and devils, and its temhmey to estab- 
lish evil in the world as the permanent and e([UJil adversarv 
of good. Such a ])ic.ture as that by Ketzsch of tlu; IH'vil 
playing chess with tht^ young man for liis soul, such a pic- 
ture as that by (luido of tlie conflict hetwceii Micliacd ami 
Satan, such ])oems as ^lilton’s IbiradivSe Lo.st and Coeilms 
Faust, could ])erha])s never have a])])eared iii ChrisU'iiih'm, 
liad it not been for the influence of the system of ZoroasUtr 
on Jewish, and, through Jewish, 011 Christian thought, h 
was after the rcTuru from Babylon that the l)(‘.vil and 
demons, in conflict with man, became a ])art of the com- 
pany of s])iritiial beings in the Jewish mythology. Angols 
there were before, as messengers of God, but devils there 

, * Spiegel, Vend. Earg. XIX. note. 

, t Veudidad, Eui’g. XVill. 110. Farvardin-Yasht, XVI. 
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were not ; for till then an absolute Providence ruled the 
world, excluding all interference of antagonistic powers, 
Satan, in Job, is an angel of God, ‘not a devil; doiii" 
a low kind of work, indeed, a sort of critical biisines?, 
fault-finding, and looking for flaws in the saints, but still 
an angel, and no devil. Put after the eaptivity’tlie hori- 
zon of the Jewish mind enlarged, and it took in the con- 
ception of God as allowing freedom to man and angels, 
and so permitting bad as well as good to liave its vay! 
And then came in also tlic concejition of a fntiue life, 
and a resurrection for ultimate judgment. These doc- 
trines have been supposed, with good reason, to Iuiac come 
to the Jews from the influence of the gieat system of 
Zoroaster. 

Tliere is no doubt, hoAvever, that tlie Jewi.sh ]n’0])licts 
had already prepared a point of contact and attaibment 
for this system, and developed affinitic.'S therewitli, by 
their great battle-cry to the nation for rigid against vrong, 
and their undying conviction of an iiliiniate resloration 
of all good things. Put the Jews found also in tlie Per- 
sian faith tlie one among all religions most like their 
own, in this, tliat it had no idol.'^, and no worshi]) but that 
addressed to the Unseen. Sun and fire w ere his symbols, 
hut he himself Avas hidden behind the ghuious veil of 
heiiig. And it seems as if the Jcavs needed tliis su}'])ort 
of finding another nation also hating idolatiy, befoie they 
could really rise above their tendency to backslide into it. 
“ Tn the moutli of tAvo Avitnesses,” the s])iritual Avorship 
of God Avas establi.shed ; and not till Zoroaster took the 
hand of Moses did the Jcavs cease to he idolaters. After 
the return from the captivity that tendency Avholly dis- 
apjxnirs. 

'P)ut a deeper and more essential point of agreement is 
fo he found in the special practical cliaracter of the two 
systems, regai'diug life as a battle betAveeii right and 
vu'ong, Avaged by a eommunion of good men fighting 
a^gainst bad men and bad principles. 

Perhaps, in reading the New Testament, Ave do not 
always see how much Christianity turns around the 
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phrase, and the idea behind it, of a kingdom of Heaven.” 
The Beatitudes begin “ IBessed are the })oor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of Heaven.” Both Joiin the Blip, 
tist and Christ announce that the lingdom of Heaven is at 
hand. The ])arablcs revolve round tlie same idea of “ tlie 
kingdom.” which is likened iirst to this, and then to tlmf; 
and so, pa.ssing on into the Epistles, we have the “ king- 
dom of Ileaven” still as the leading conception of ('hris- 
tianity. “The kingdom of (Jod is not meat nor drink”; 
— such are common ex])ressions. 

The piiculiar comieption of the IMessiah also is of tlio 
King, llie Anointed one, the Head of this divine Mon- 
archy. When we call Jesus tlie (Jhrist, we repinit this 
ancient notion of the kingdom of (lod among men. Ilo 
hims(df acce])ted it ; lie callc(l hinisiB’ the ('hrist. “ Tlnni 
sayest,” said he, to Ihlute, “ that 1 am a king. To this 
end was I horn, and for thi.s cause came I into the world, 
that I should hear witness unto the trntli.” 

All through anti(|uity there ran tlie longing for ii coia- 
muniou or association of the w’ise and good, in ordir 
to establish truth and justice in the world. The tcndciKT 
of error is to divide ; the temhuicy of sellishness is to sep- 
aration. ( Inly gfaulncss and truth are (*a])ahhi of nud com* 
Dimnioii, inteipenetration, and so of organic lile and growth. 
This is their strength, ])ow'(‘r, and ho])e. Hence all tlio 
ctlorts at assijciated action in anti([uity, smdi as the Col- 
lege of Pythagoras, the ideal lu'publie of Plato, the Sparimi 
Commouw'eallh, the communiti(‘s of the Essenes, the mm 
iia.stic institutions of A.sia and Europe ; and henctg too, the 
modern utteiii])ts, in fhoU^stantism, hy Fourier, the Mom- 
viaiu, th(^ Shakens, Saint-Simon, Bohm’t Owen, and othms. 

But among the Jew’s lids d(\sire a])pearcd, first in tlimr 
national organization, as a theos*)phie and theocralii* com* 
munity, and aftenvard, wlam this broke down and die 
nation was di\ ided, in a larger ])ro[)he,tie liojie of the Mes- 
sianic times. There is a tendency in the li\ima-ii 
wlicn it see.':! a great wmrk to be done, to look for a leader. 
So the Jewish lio])c looked for a leader. Their true Kini? 
wjis to come, and under him peace and righteousness wem 
to reign, and the kingdom of heaven begin on earth, it 
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was to be on earth. It was to be here and now. And so 
they waited and longed. 

Meantime, in tlie Tcrsiaii religion, the seed of tlie same 
hope was sown. There also the work of hie was, to miite 
tc^etlier a community of good men and am^els, 

against bad men and devils, and so make a kingduiu of 
heaven. Long and sore slioiild the eonilied lu-'^ut the 
victory at last would he sure. And they also looked for a 
Sosioch, or ^h^liator, who was to he wlial the Missiah was 
to he to the Jews. And here was the dee[) and real point 
of union between the two religions; and this makes the 
profound meaning of the story of the Star whieh was se<m 
ill the East and which guided tljc ^lagi of Zoroaster to the 
cradle of Chi'ist. 

Jesus came to he the IMessiah. lie fulfilled tliat great 
ho])e as he did others. It was not fulfilled, in the sense of 
the letter of a prophecy being acted out, but in the sense 
of the ])ro])hecy being carried u]) and on to its highest 
point, and so being filled full of truth and \alue. The lirst 
and chief ]mr])o.se of Christianity was, not to sav(‘ the souls 
ol men Inun^alter, as the Chur<'h has ofien lauelit, but to 
lonnd a kingdom of heav(m h(‘i‘(‘, on earth and in nine. 
It was not to say, “ l^o here !” or “ Lo tln'i'e !” but to say, 
'd,oiv is the acei'pted time”; “tla* kingdom of Cod is 
iimniig you.” In thus continuing ami dev(do]iing to its 
highest j)oint tlie cmitral idea of his national religion, 
desiis inade himself the trm* Christ and fulfilled all the 
l'ropli(‘eies. Perhaps what we ma'd now is to eoine hack 
to that iiotifin oi the kingdom of hea'.en here helow, and 
at Jesns the ])resent king, — ]nvsent, heeause still hearing 
outness to the truth. Christians inimt gi\e iij) thinking 
jdioiit Christianity as only a imnnis of esea])ing a future 
i‘cU and aiTiviiig at a future heaven. They must sliow 
ji'Hv, more than ever, that, bv a union of lo\ ing and tnitli- 

heiiils, Cod comes here, immortality begins lame, and 
keaven lies about us. To tight the good ligiil of jusiiee 
truth, as the disci])lcs oi’ Zoroasti-r tried to light it, — 
his is still the true work of mail ; ami to make a union of 
lose who wisli thus to fight for good against e\il, — this 
^till the true ehurcli of Cljrist. 
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The old religion of Zoroaster died, but as the corn of 
wheat, which, if it die, brings forth much fruit. 

A small hotly of Parsis remain to-day in Persia, and 
another in India, — disciples of this venerable fuitli. 
They are a good, moral, industrious people. Some of tliein 
are very wealthy and very generous. Until Mr. Gcoi^e 
Peabod/s large donations, no one had bestowed so iinKh 
on public objects as Sir Jainsetjee Jeejeeboy, who had 
given to hosi)itals, schools, and charities, some years since, 
a million and a half of dollars. During our Pchellioii, 
some of the Parsis sent gifts to the Sanitary Commission, 
out of sym})athy with the cau.se of freedom and Union, 

Who can estimate the power of a single life ? Of Zoro. 
aster we do not know the true name, nor when he lived, 
nor where he lived, nor exactly what he taught. Put the 
current from tliat fountain has flowed on for thousands of 
years, fertilizing the .‘^ouls ol men out of its hidden sources, 
and hcl})ing on, l>y the decree ot Divine Providence, the 
ultimate triumph of good over evil, right over wrong. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE GODS OF EGYPT. 

§ 1. Antiquity and Extnnt of Ej^yptian Civilization. § 2. Eidigious Char- 
act<‘r of tlie Egyptians. Thtdr Ritual. § 3. Tlioolo^^y of Egypt. 
Sourc(^s of our KiuAvledge coucprning it. 1. Central Idea (d‘ Egyp- 
tian Theology and Religion. Animal Woihliip. g ii. Sources of 
Egyptian Th’olugy. Age of the Empire ami Allinities of the Race. 

§ t). Tin; 'Phree Orders of Gods. § 7. Inlluenee of Egypt upon Juda- 
ism and Christianity. 

§ 1. Antiquity and Kdent of J'Jyyptian Cidlization. 

T he ancient Efryptians liave l)ecn tlie olyect of interest 
to tlu3 civilized world in all tig;es ; for Kj.iyi>t was tlio 
favorite home of civilization, sciciiee, and rcli,i’’ioii. It was 
a little country, the <;ift of the river Ndo ; a little strip of 
land not more tlitin seven miles wide, but containing innu- 
iiiorahle cities and towns, and in ancient times sujiportiiig 
Novell millions of inhahitants. Eenowned for its discov- 
eries in art and science, it was the world’s inuversily; 
whore Moses and Pythagoras, Herodotus and Plato, all 
l)liil()sophers and lawgivou’s, went to school. The Egyptians 
knew tlie length of the year and the form of the earth ; 
they (MHild ealcidatc eclipses of the sun and moon ; weie 
piirtially acquainted witli geometry, music, chemistry, the 
arts of design, medicine, anatomy, architecture, agriculture, 
and mining. In arcdiitecture, in the (pmlities of grandeur 
and .massive proportions, they are yet to be surjiassed. 
Jhe largest buildings edsewliere erected by man are 
f^hialler than their pyramids ; v hicdi are also the oldest 
kanian works still renlaiuiug, the beauty of whose 
hiasoiiry, says Wilkinson, lias not been surpassed in any 
J^hlweqiuuit ago. An obelisk of a single stone now stand- 
hig in Egy])t weighs three hundred tons, and a colossus 
kamses IL nearly nine hundred. But Herodotus de- 
^Cfibes a monolithic temple, which must have weighed 
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five thousand tons, and which was carried the whole lenc^tli 
of tlio Nile, to the Delta. And there is a roof of a doorway 
at Karnak, covered with sandstone blocks forty feet luiiu. 
Sculpture and bas-reliefs three thousand live hundred 
years old, where the ^ranite is cut with exquisite delicae^^^ 
are still to be seen throughout Egy})t. ^lany invention,^, 
hitherto su])posed to be modern, such as glass, niosaius, 
false gems, glazed tiles, enamelling, were well known to tlie 
Egyptians. Ihit, for us, the most fortunate (dremmstaiiee 
in their taste was their fondness for writing. No ntiiiou 
has evau e(pndled them in their love for recording all lui- 
inan events and transactions. Tliey wrote down all the 
details of private life with Avonderlid zeal, method, and 
regularity. E\i‘ry year, month, and day had its renovd, 
and thus Egypt is the monumental land of the earlli. 
Bunsen says that “the genuine Egyptian Avriting is nt 
least as old as ^lems, tin* founder of the Eni])ire ; ]>erliii|js 
three thousand years iH'fore (’hrist.” No other hiniian 
records, Avhether of India or ('hina, go back so far. Lcp- 
sius Vdw the hieroglyph of the reed and inkstand on tlio 
monuments of the fourth dynasty, and the sign of tlui 
])n])yrus roll on that of the twelllh dynasty, Avliidi wa^tlio 
last hnt one of the old Empii-e. “No figyjdian,” sos 
Herodotus, “ omits taking ueeurate inde of extraordiiuiry 
and striking (‘Aamts.” Evi'rvthing was Avvilleu down. 
Scribes are .seim CAervAvliere on the moiiunn'iits, tnkiig 
accounts of the priMluels of tin? farms, even to ev(*ry sindb 
egg and ehicken. “Ju spile of llu; ravages of tiiue,:iiiil 
though systemati(i excavation has scarci'ly yet eoiii- 
menced,” says l’>uus»m,“Ave poss(‘ss cbrouologiiad rerev'h 
of a dal(^ anterior to any p(*rio(l of wliieli maunscript.'^ 
presei’ved, or tin* art f)f Avriling exi.sted in any 
quarter.” necan.se tlu'y w(*re. thus fond of recording e very- 
thing, hotli in ])ieinies and in three diHererit kinds et 
writing ; h(;eanse they Aven? also fond of building and 
cavating ti'.mples ami tmiihs in the imjierishahlc granil^'i 
because, lastly, the dryness of the air has preserved 
these paintings, and tin* sand Avhieh has buried the 
uments lias ])i-eveiited their destruction, — Ave have avoihEi' 
fully iiresei’A'ed, over an interval of forty-five ceiiturA 
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the 3aily habits, the opinions, and the religious faith of 
that ancient time. 

The oldest mural paintings disclose a stale of the arts 
of civilization so advanced as to siiiprisc even those who 
JjLave made archajology a study, aiul wlio coiise<]nently 
know how few new things tliere are under the sun. It is 
not astonishing to find houses with doors and wiiuhnvs, 
with verandas, with barns for grain, vineyai'ds, gardens, 
fruit-trees, etc. We might also e.\])ect, since man is a 
fighting animal, to sec, .as we do, ]>ic.tures of marching 
troops, armed with s])ears and sliields, bows, slings, dag- 
gers, axes, maces, and the boomerang; or to notice coats 
of mail, standards, war-chariots ; or to find the assault of 
forts by means of scaling-ladders. lUit these ancient 
tombs also (‘xliibit to ns seeiies of domestic life and man- 
ners wliieh would seem to belong to llic niuedeentii ecn- 
tiiry after oiir era, rattier than to tlie fifteenth eentnry 
hcfoJ'e it. Thus we see moiiheys traiiu'd to gather fruit 
from the tret‘s in an orehard; lionses fmiiished vith a 
great variety of ctiairs, tables, ottomans, (-aipet.s, emiclies, 
as elegant and elaborate as any used now. Tlien; .are 
comic and fjinn' pietnres of ])arti(‘S, wliere tlie gentlemen 
and ladies are sometimes n^fU'i'sented as being the worse 
for w'ine ; of daiiees wluae ludlel-girls in sliort dresses 
])(rform very inod(‘rn-lo(»king pirouettes; of exercises in 
wrestling, games of ball, games of eliancc like chess or 
checkers, of thi’owing kiii\es at a iiiai’k, of the modern 
tliimhlerig, woodem ilolls for children, curiously carved 
wooden boxes, dice, and toy-balls. Tlieie are men and 
Women phiyipg on barps, llules, pif'cs, cymbals, trumpets, 
drums, guitars, and tninbouriiies. (Hass was, till recently, 
helie\ed to be a modern invention, nnkiiowii to the 
auci(!iits. Ihit we fiml it eoiiimoiily used as early as the 
iige of Osertaseii I., more than three Ihonsand eiglit hun- 
dred years ago ; and w.e have ])ictiires of glass-blowmg 
and of glass liottles as far back as the fourth dynasty. The 
Venetian glass-workers are unable to rival some of tlie 
old Egyptian wmrk ; for tlie Egyptians could combine all 
colors ill one eai]), introduce gold betw'een two surtaces oi 
felass, and linisli in glass details of feathers, etc., which it 
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now requires a microscope to make out. It is evident, 
therefore, that they understood the use of the magnifying- 
glass. The Egyptians also imitated successfully the ccjIois 
of precious stones, and could even make statues tliirteeu 
feet higli, closely resembling an* emerald. They also inait^ 
mosaics in glass, of wonderfully brilliant colors. They 
could cut glass, at the most remote periods. Chinese bot- 
tles have also been found in previously unojxmed tombs of 
the eighteenth dynasty, indicating commercial intercouiso 
reaching as far l)ack as that epoch. They were able to 
spin and weave, and color cloth; and were awpiainted 
with the use of mordants, the wonder in modern calieo- 
])rintiiig. Pliny describes this process as used in Egypt, 
but evidently without understanding its nature. Writnig- 
pa])er mule of the i>apyrus is as old as the Eyraiiiiik 
The Egyptians tanned le:itber and made shoes ; and the 
shoeiuakiu’s on their benches are represented working 
e.vactly like ours. Their ('.arpmiters used axes, saws, chisols, 
drills, planes, rulers, idumumts, s([uares, hammers, nails, 
and hftnes for sharjxniing. They also understood the uso 
of glue iji cabinet-making, and there are })aintings of 
veneering, in which a piece of thin dark wood is fasteiioil 
by glue to a coarser pitjce of light wood. Their l)oats were 
propelled by sails on yards and masts, as well as by oais. 
They u^ed the blow-])ip(5 in the manufacture of g"l'l 
chains and other ornammits. They had rings of gold ainl 
silver for momw, and weighed it in scales of a careliil 
construction. Tludr lueroglyphics are carved on tlw 
hardest gi’auite with a deli(;acy and accuracy whi(;h indi- 
cates tlni use of some metallic cutting instrument, ])rolia' 
bly harder than our b(;st steel. The sijdion was known in 
the fifteenth century before Christ. The most singiilni' 
part of their costume was the wig, worn by all the liiglnjr 
classes, who (ionstantly shaved tlun’r heads, as Avell as tlieu’ 
chins, — which shaving of the head is su])posedby Herod- 
otus to he the rea?fon of the thickness of the Egyptian 
skull. They fretpiently wore false beards. Sandals, shoes, 
and low boots, some very elegant, are Ibiind in the tombs- 
Women wore loose robes, oar-iings, finger-rings, braccleU 
armlets, anklets, gold necklaces. In the tombs are found 
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vases for ointment, niireors, combs, needles. Doctors and 
drugs vverc not unknown to them ; and the i)assport 
system IS no modern invention, for their deeds oontaiu 
careful descriptions of tlie person, exactly in the style with 
Mich European traveller's are familiar. We have only 
urentioned a small part of the customs and arts with 
which the tombs of the Egyptians show them to have 
been familiar. Those instances are mostly taken from 
Atilkiiibon, whose works contain numerous cnoravinog 
from the monuments which more than verily all we have 
said. 

The celebrated French Egyptologist, M. Mariette has 
very inncli enlarged our knowledge of tiio more ancient 
dynasties, hy his e.xploi'ations, lirst under a mission from 
the I'l'cnch goveriinieiit, and afterward from that ol' E'^ypt 
The immense temples and ].alaces of Thebe, s arc all of a 
date at least n, c. 1000. We know (he history of E-ypt very 
well as litr back as the time of the llyksds, or to the eigh- 
teenth dynasty, kf. Jlariette has di.scovered statues and 
Sphinxes which he believes to hsivc hetui the work of the 
Hyksos_, tlio features being wholly different from that of 
the tyjiical Egyptian. Four of tiiese Sphin.xe.s, found hy 
alai'iette on tlie site of the old Tanis, have tlie regular 
jody of a lion, accordinjj;’ to tlie canon of Egyptian arl, but 
the human heads arc wliolly nn-Kgyptian. iVIariette, in 
dosciihing tliem, says that in the true Egyiitian Spliinx 
there is always a (piiet majesty, tlie eye calm and wide 
^<pen, a smile on the lips, a round face, and a ])ccnliar 
coifiiirc with wide open wings. Nothing of this is to he 
toimd in these S])hinxes. Their eyes are small, the nose 
>^4^dline, the cheeks hard, tlie mouth drawn down with a 
c;Tave expression. 

Ihcse Shepherd Kings, the ITyksos, ruled Lower Egy])t, 
<if-U)rding to ^ IManetho, five humlred and eleven years, 

iich, according to Kenan,* brings the ])receding dynasty 
I ue fourteenth of IManetho) as early as B. c. 2000. Monii- 
twelfth and thirteenth dynasties are common, 
lie oldest obelisk dates B. c. 2800. Thanks to the exca- 
i^t^oiis of M. Mariette, we now have a large cpiantity 

Article in Ilevrie ties Deux Moudes, April, 1SG5. 
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of sculptures and statues of a still earlier epoch. Jij, 
Eenan describes * tombs visited bj himself, wliicli he con, 
siders to be the oldest known, and which he regards as 
being b. c. 4000, f where were represented all the details 
of domestic life. The tone of these pictures was glad and 
gay ; and, what is remarkable, they luid no trace of ilic 
funeral ritual or the god Osiris. These vere not like 
toml)S, but I’ather like Immes. To secure the body from all 
profanation, it was concealed in a ])ii, carefully liiddeu 
in the solid masonry. These tombs belong to the six 
first dynasties. 

The great antiipiity of Egyptian civilization is univer- 
sally admitted; but to fix its chronology and precise age 
beconuis ^cry dihieull, from the fac,t that the EgY]»tiaiis 
liad no era from Yhich to date lurward or backward 
This (jiiestion we shall return to in a subscctucut section 
of this chapter. 

§ 2. IicU(/lous Cliarnctcr of the Their Bitvol 

But, wonderful as was tlic civilization of Egyjd, it is 
not tliis wliich now ehictly interests ns. They were 
prominent among all ancient nations for lludr interest in 
religion, esjieeially of the cermnonial part of religion, or 
worshijx Herodotus says: “They are of all men tlio 
most exeessiv(;ly attentive to the worshi[) of the gods.” 
i\nd beside his statement to that effect, tliere is evidcni'e 
that the origin of mnch of the theology, mythology, and 
ceremonies of the Hebrews and Hreeks was in Egypt. 
“ The names of almost all (he gods,” says Herodotus, "caino 
from Egypt into (Ireecc” (Enlmpe, hO). The Greek ora- 
cles, especially that of Dodotia, he also states to lane 
been brought from Egy])t (II. 54-57), and add.s, niore- 
over, that the Egy])tians were the first who introdneod 
public festivals, pn-oi^essions, and solemn supplications, 
which the Greeks learned from them. “ The Egyptians, 
then,” says he, “ are beyond measure scrupulous in mattois 

* Article in Revue des Deux Mondes, April, 186,5. 

t Other Egyi)tologists would uot agi-ee to this auti(iuity. 
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of religion (§ 04). Tlioy invented tlie calendar, and con- 
nected astrology tlierewitli. « Kacli month and day,” says 
Herodotus (II. 82), “is assigned to some ])articular ^od 
and each person’s birthday determines Ids 1at(i.” He tes- 
tifies (11. 123) tliat “ tlie Egyjitians were also tlie first to 
say that Hie soul of man is immortal, and that when tlie 
body perishes it transmigrates through every v'ariety of 
animal.” Jt seems apparent, also, that the Cb-eek mys- 
teries of Eleusis were taken from those of Isis; the 
story of the wanderings of Ceres in imrsuit of Proserpine 
being manifestly borrowed from tho.se of Isis in search of 
the body of O.siris. With this testimony of Herodotus 
modern wj-i tors agree. “ The Egyptians,” says Wilkinson, 
“were umpiestionably the most ])ious nation of all an- 
tirpiity. The oldest monuments show their belief in a 
future life. And O.siris, the Judge, is mentioned in tombs 
erected two thousand year.s before (Jhrist.” Hunsen tells 
us that “it has at last bo(*n Jiscmlained that idl the great 
gods of Egypt are on the oldest monuments,” and says : “ It 
is a great and astounding fact, established beyond the 
possilulity of doubt, that tlie empire of Menes on its first 
appearance’ in history po.sses.^ed an e.stabli.slu'd mythology, 
duit i.s, a serit's of gods. Hefore the empire of IHenes' 
the scjiarate Egyptian 'states had their temple wor.ship 
regi 1 1 firly org ai i i zed.” 

Everything among the Egyjitians, says ]\I. ]\ranry,* 
took the stamp of religion. Tlieir wriling was so full of 
sacred symbols that it could scarcely be used for any 
purely secular ])urposc. Literature and science were only 
Jraiiches of theology. ^Vrt labored only in the service of 
worshi]) and to glorify the gods. 1 leligious olwervances 
^'"ei’e so numerous and so imjierative, that the most com- 
laoii labors of daily life could not be performed without 
^ ])orpetual reference to some ])riestly regulation. The 
Egyptian only lived to worship. His fate in the future 
hie was constantly jiresent to him. The sun, when it 
’^6t, seemed to him to die ; and when it rose the next niorn- 
find tricking its beams flamed once more in the fore- 
head of the sky, it was a perpetual symbol of a future 

* Bevue des Deux Mondes, Soiitember 1, 
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restoection. Eeligion penetrated so deeply into the 
habits of tlie land, tliat it almost made a part of tlie intel. 
leetual and physical organization of its inhabitants. 
Habits continued during many generations at last become 
instincts, and are tmnsmitted with the blood * So reli- 
gion in Egypt became an instinct. Unaltered by the 
dominion of the Persians, the Ptolemies, and Eoniaiis, it 
was, of all polytlieisnis, the most obstinate in its resist- 
ance to (.'liristianity,and retained its devotees down to the 
sixth century of our era.f 

There were more festivals in Egypt than among any oth- 
er ancient people, the (Ireeks not exce])tetl. Every inonth 
and day was goN'erned by a god. Tliere were two feasts 
of the New-Year, twelve of the fir-st days of the months, 
one of the rising of the dog-star (Sirius, called Sothis), 
and others to the great gods, to seed-time and har\est, to 
the rise and fall of the Ndt;. The feast of lamps at SuLs 
was in honor of Tshuth, and wa.s kept throughout Egy])t.J 
The feast of the death of Osiris ; the feast of his resur- 
rection (wh(!n people calle<l out, '‘We have found liim! 
Good luck!”); feasts of Isis (one of which lasted four 
days); tlie gn'at feast at Pubastis, greatest of all,— 
these were festivals belonging to all Egy])t. On one of 
them as many as seven liundred thousand jiersons sailed 
on the Nile with music. At another, the image of llio 
god was (uirried to the temj)le by armed men, who were 
resisted by arimid priests in a battle in which many were 
often killed. 

The history of the gods was embodied in the daily lifo 
of the j)Copl(‘. In an old ])a]\yrus described by l)e Koago,§ 
it is said ; “ On the twellth of (!horak no one is to go out 

* Rovik* ill's Deux Momli's, p. 19.5, 

t Yet this vi'iy oi'ffrtiiic ivli^on, “ incorporate in hlood and fmin'’) 
was a pii'paiation for ('lni^tiiUlity ; and Dr. Bru^sch (Ausdeni Orient, |i. 
7S) ri*ii\arkK, that “exiictlyin K;'ypt did Christianity (ind most ninrtyis I 
and it is no neeident, hut a part of the ])ivine plan, that in tin* '^0' 
region when- the roek-eut temples and tombs ari' eoveied with nii'inoUijl''* 
of the aneietit f;ods and kings, there, by their .side, other numerous roik* 
cut iiisei'iptions tell of a yet more proiouiid faitli and devotion I'oui 
Chrifitianily.” 

X It is yet marked in tlie almanac.^ as Caiulleiiias Day, or the Purifii;^' 
tiori of the Virgin Mary. 

§ De llouge, ilevue Archeologique, 1853. 
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of doors, for on that day the transformation of Osiris into 
the bird Wennu took place ; on the fourteenth of Toby 
no voluptuous songs must be listened to, for Isis and 
Nepthys bewail Osiris on that day. On tlic third of 
Mechir no one can go on a journey, because Set tiion 
began a war.” On anotlicr day no one must i>o out 
Another was lucky, becau.sc on it the gods coiuiuotcd 
Set; and a child liorn on that day was supposed to live 
to a great ago. 

Every temple liad its own body of priests. TLcy did 
not constitute an exclusive caste/thuui>li they were con- 
tinned iii families. I’riests might he military c'ommanders, 
governors of pvoviuee.s, judges, and architects. .Soldiers 
had priests for sons, and tlie dangliters of ■prie.sts married 
soldiers. Oi tlireo brothers, one was a priest, anotlnu- a 
soldiei, and a tliiid held a eivil eiii]d<)ymeiit.* Joseph a 
stranger, though naturalized in tlie (loiintry, received as a 
^vifc the daughter of tlie Jfigh-rriest of On, or Ileliopoli-s. 

J he piiests iii Egypt were ot various grade's, as the 
cliiel priests or pontilfs, projihets, judges, seribes, those 
wlio examined the victims, keepers* of the robes/of the 
sacred animals, etc. 

AVomen also held offices in the temple and performed 
duties tliere, thougli not as ])rieste.sses. 

llie ju'iests were (‘xempt from taxes, and wi're ])rovided 
tor out ot the ])uhlic stores. d.diey superintended sacri- 
fices, processions, funerals, and wctc mitiatf'd into the 
^^rcdter and lessi'r mystcTies ; tliey were also instructed 
jU surveying. Tlii'y were jiarticnlar in diet, both as to 
Jluaiitity and quality. Elesh of swine wa.s particularly 
iorliidden, and also tiiat of fish. Eeans were h(‘ld in nttcT 
iiWiorrence, also jieas, onions, and garlic, ^\llicll, liowever, 
J'eie offei’ed on tlie altar. They hatlu'd twice a day and 
jMcc in the night, and shaved the liead and body every 
>ree days. A great ])nrification took ])laee before their 
a.s s, wliich lasted from seven to forty-two days. 

i hey offered pniyers for the deail. 

CO priests was simple, ehietly of linen, 

Insisting of an imdei-garnient and a loose upper robe, 

* Ainpere, Kovue Areli. 1849, quoted by Dblliiiger. 
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with full sleeves, and the leopard-skiii above ; sometimes 
one or two feathers in tlio head. 

Chaplets and ilowers were laid upon the altars, sucli as 
the lotus and ])apyrus, also gra])es and hgs in baskets, and 
oinimont in alabaster vases. Also necklaces, bracelets, and 
jewelry, were oliered as thanksgivings and invocations. 

Oxen and oilier animals Avere sacriiiced, and the blood 
allowed to How ovier the albir. Libations of wine wero 
poured on the altar. Incense was oliered to all tlie gods 
ill censers. 

Processions were usual Avilh the Egyptians ; in one, 
sliiines Avere cari'icd on the shoulders by long staves jiassid 
through riiigs. In others the statues of the gods Avere car* 
ried, and arks like those of the Jcavs, oversluidoAvcd by tlie 
Avings of the goddess of trutli sjiread aliove tlie sacred hcidlo. 

The })ro])heis Avere the most highly honori'd of tlic 
priestly ordi'r. They studied the ten hierutical books. 
The business of the stoli.sts * was to dre.ss and undress tlie 
images, to attend to the vestments of the ])riests, and to 
mark the Inaists selected for sacrifice. The sci'ihes \vm 
to seai'cli for the A[ds, or sacred bull, and Avere required 
to ])ossess great learning. 

The priests had no sinecure; their life Avas full of 
minute duties and ri'strictions. The.y seldom appi'-ared in 
]ml)li(‘, W(U-e married to one wife, Avero einauiudsed hkc 
other Lgyplians, and their whole time was occujiied eillicr 
ill study or tlie service of their gods. There Avas a glooiuy 
tone to the religion of Lgypt, Avhich siru(d^ the (IriH'ks, 
Avhose worshi]) Avas usually cheeiful. A])uleius says ‘'tlio 
gods of Egy])t ri'joicii in lamentations, tliosi^ of (luicce iu 
dance.s ” Another ( Ireck Avritcr .says, “ Idle Lgy})tiaii.s oiler 
their gods tears.” 

Until SAvedonl)org-|' arrived, and gave his disciples tlie 

* Tht'so (Icsigiiiilions flic. Creek form of flu* official iitle'i. 

1 1 do not kmow if it has heen noticed that the jiriiieijile (»f Suf’dt'D' 
borg’s heaven vas anlh i|(ateil hy Milton (I’aradi.so Lost, Y. 573), ■— 

“ AVhat surmounts the reach 
Of human sense I shall delineate so 
By likening s])iri1iial to eorjioreal forms, 

As may express tliem lM*st ; llumjh v'JicU if Earth 
Be hut the shai/nKi of ifenvev, nvd fhivtffs therein, 

Each to the other like^ more Itum on earth is thoughts 
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precise measure and form of tlic life to come, no religion 
has ever taught an immortality as distinct in its outline 
and as solid in its substance as that of the Egyptians. 
The Greek and Iioman licreafter was shadowy and Mi'uie; 
thiit of Buddhism remote ; and the Hebrew Beyond 
was wholly eclipsed and overborne by the sense of a 
Divine presence and power immanent in space and time. 
To tlie Egyptian, this life was but tlie fi«5t stc]), and a very 
short one, of an immense career. The sun (Da) alternately 
setting and rising, was the per])etually ])resent type of the 
progress of the soul, and the Sothiac ])erio(l (symbolized 
hy the Pluxuiix) of 1421 years from one heliacal rising of 
Sirius at the beginning of the fixed Egyptian year to the 
next, was also made to d(3fine the cycle of human tran’s- 
niigrations. Two Sothiac ixeriods correspond nearly to 
the three thousand years spoken of ])y Herodotus, during 
which the soul transmigrates througli animal forms before 
returning to its human body. Tlieivto use the Egyptian 
language, the soul arrived at the ship of the sun ami was 
received by Da into liis solar splendor. On some sarco- 
phagi the soul is symbolized by a liawk willi a liuman 
head, carrying’ in his claws two rings, wliicli ])roba.bIy sig- 
nify the two Sotliiac cycles of its transmigrations. 

Tlie dodrine of tlie immortality of the soul, says Mr. 
birch,* is as old as the inscrijitions of tlie twdftli dynasty, 
many of which contain extraids from the Ditnal of the 
Dead. One hundred and forty-six chapters of this Ditnal 
have heen translated by Mr. Ilirch from the text of the 
Turin jiapyrus, the most cnm])lete in Enrojie. Chapters 
cl it are found on mummy-cases, on tlie wraps of inum- 
mies, on the walls of tombs, and within the collins on 
pai'yri. This Ditnal is all that remains of the Hermetic 
hooks which constituted the library of tlie ]')riesthood. 
Hvo antagonist classes of dinties ap])oar in this liturgy as 
(’mitciiding for the soul of tlie di^eeased, — Osiris and his 
h’iad. Set and his devils. The Sun-God, source of life, is 
iilso present. 

All interesting chapter of the Ditnal is tlie one hundred 
* Bunsen, Egypt’s Place, Vol. V. p. 129, mk. 
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and twenty-fifth, called the Hall of the Two Truths, It 
is the process of " separating a person from his sins,” not 
by confession and repentjiiice, as is usual in otlier reli- 
gions, hut by denying them. Forty-two deities are said 
to be ])rosent to feed on the blood of the wicked. Tlie 
soul addresses the Lords of Truth, and declares that it has 
not done evil i)rivily, and ])roceeds to sjiecifications. He 
says : “ I luive not alllicted any. I have not told false- 
hoods. 1 have not made the la])oring man do more than 
his task. I have not been idle. 1 ha\'e not murdered. I 
have not committed fraud. I have not injured the images 
of the gods. I have not taken scraps of the baiulages of 
the dead. 1 have not committed adultery. 1 liave not 
cheated by false weights. T liave not kept milk from 
sucklings. J have not caught tlie sacred birds.” Tlioti, 
addressing each god by name, lie declares : “ I haviMiot 
been idle. I have not boasted. I have not stolen. I have 
not counterf(*ited, nor killed sacred beasts, mir blnsplieiiiod, 
nor refused to hear the truth, nor desjdsed (Joil in my 
heart.” According to some texts, he declares, positively, 
that he has loved (lod, that he has given bread to the 
hungry, water to the thirsty, garments to the naked, ami 
an asylum to the abandoned. 

.Funeral ceremonies among the Fgv])lians wore (iftoii 
very im])osing. The cost of embalming, and the si/caiid 
strength of the tomb, varied with the jiositiou of the de- 
ceased. When the seventy days of mourning had (dapsed, 
the body in its case was ferried across the lake in front of 
the tem])h‘, Avhich re])reseiited the ])assagc of the soul 
over the infmmal stream. Tlieii came a dramatic rcjU'C* 
sentation of the trial of the soul lad'ore Osiris, dhe 
priests, in mask.s, reiireseiited the gods of the nnd(‘r world. 
Typhon ae/mses the dead man, and demands his jniaish- 
nient. The intercessors ])lead for him. A largci pair of 
scales is set up, and in one scale liis conduct is placed m 
a bottle, find in the other an image of truth. These pro- 
ceedings are represented on the funeral jiajiyri. thie ot 
these, twenty-two feet in length, is in Dr. Abbott’s collet' 
tion of Fgyptiaii antiqiiitie.s, in New York. It is hcaiih^ 
fully written, and illustrated xvith careful drawings. 
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represents tlie Hall of the Two Truths, and Osiris sitting 
in judgment, with the scales of judgment before him.^ 
Many of the virtues which we are apt to su])pose a 
monopoly of Cliristian culture appear as the ideal of 
these old Egyptians. Brugsch says a tliousand voices 
from the tombs of Egypt declare this. One inscription 
in Upper Egypt says : He loved his fatlier, he honored 
his mother, he loved Ids brethren, and never went from 
his home in bad-temper, lie never i)refeiTed the great 
man to tlie low one.” Another says : “ 1 was a wise man, 
my soul loved God. I was a brotlier to the great nip 
aiid a father to tlie humble ones, and never was a mis- 
cliief-maker.” An inscription at 8ais, on a iniest wlio 
lived in the sad days of Gambyses, says : “ I honored my 
fatlier, I esteemed my inollier, I loved my lirothers. I 
found graves for the unbiiried dead. 1 instructed little 
children. J took care of orphans as though they were 
my own children. For great misfoidune.^ Avero on Egypt 
ill my time, and on this city of Sai.s.” 

Some of tliese declarations, in their “self-pleasing 
pride” of virtue, remind one of the noble juhti(jcatiou of 
himself by the Patriarch Job.f Here is one of them, from 
the tombs of Beii-Ila.ssan, over a Xomad Prinec: — 

“ What I have done T will say. i^ly g<HMlncss and my kind- 
ness were ample. I never oppressed the liitluM'loss imr tho 
widow. I did not treat cruelly the hshcniien, the she])herds, 
or the poor laborers. Tliere was nowhere in my time hunger 
or want. For I cultivated all my holds, far and near, in ta’der 
that their inhabitants might have food. 1 never preferred the 
great and powerful to the humble and poor, but did equal jus- 
tice to all.” 

Adving’s tomb at Thebes gives us in fcAV Avords the reli- 
gious creed of a Pharaoh : — 

“ 1 lived in truth, and fed my soul Avith justice. What I 
did to men was done in peace, and how I loved Hod, Hod and 
heart Avell know. I have given bread to the hungry, Avater 

* This Museum also contains three larg;o mummies of tlie saered hull 

Apis, a gold ring of Suphis, a gold necklace with the iiaiue ol Jilciies, 
many other remarkable aiiticjuities. 

+ Book of Job, Chap. xxix. 
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to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, and a shelter to tho 
stranger. I honored the gods with sacritices, and the dead 
with olFerings.” 

A rock at Lycopolis pleads for an ancient ruler thus : 
I never took the child from its motlier’s bosom, nor tkt* 
poor man from the side ot Ins wile. Hundreds ol stouts 
in Egypt announce as the best gilts which the gods can 
bestow on their favorites, “ the resi)ect ol‘ men, and the 
love of women.” * Keligion, therefore, in Egypt, am- 
nected itself with morality and the duties of daily life, 
ihit kings and coiuiuerors were not above the laws of tlum 
religion." They were obliged to recognize their] tower and 
trium])hs as not their own work, but that ot the ^ivat, 
gods of tludr country. Thus, on a monumental stele, dis- 
covered at Karnak bv^ iM. Alariidte, and translated liv bo 
Eoiiee,*!' is an inseri])tion recording the triumphs ot Tliotli- 
ines"lll., (»f the eight(‘enth dynasty (al)out ir o. l(l'Hl), 
which sounds like the song of Miriam or the llyniii of 
Deborah. M’e give some stanzas in which the god Aiiiuii 
addresses Thothmes : — 

“ [ :i!u fotiic : to Ili<r have T i,dvcii to <<triko do^vn Swinn [oinn^; 
I'lut'i- tliv foot tlicv li'* tluon.nlioiit tli(‘ brcadlli of tlifir I'oiiiitiy ; 
Lik(* to tlu‘ Lord of I iiuidc tlioni sco tliy gloiv. 

Ulindiii^ llioiv rv-s ^\ilh 0 caitldy of Aniiiii ! 

“ I am coiiH* : t<» have I irivni to ^tvik(• down Asi.in voplos ; 
now tiion hast led llm ]>ioiid A^sMian chieftains ; 
j)cckcd in royiil rolu's, 1 made tli'Mii sc(' tliy J^lorv ; 

In glittciing’aniis ami tigliting, high in lliy lofty cliariot. 

“ 1 am come : 1otln-c have 1 given to strike down western nations; 
('v|)rus and the Ascs have hotli lieard tliy name, witli terror ; 
lake a strong homed laill I made tliem see tliy glorv ; 

Si long ^wt]l jiiereing hoiiis, so tliat none can staiul iietore him. 

“ T am come : to theo liave I given lo stiike down liVhian aieliers; 

All Ihe isles of the flreeks snhmit lothe force of thy sjant ; 

Take a n-gal lion, I made them we thy glory ; 

CoucIuhI hy the corpse he has made, down in the rocky valley. 

“ 1 am l•oTIl(• ; to thee have I given to strike down the ends of the ocean. 
In tlie giasp of thy hand is tlie eireling zone of the waters ; 

Like the soaiing eagle, i liave nnule them see tliy glory, 

AVhose far-seeing eye there is none can hope to e.seape from. 


* Tlnigseli, a.s above. 

t»L'm()riiiant, Ancient llistory of the East, I. 234, m 
translation. 
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A similar strain of religions poetry is in the Papyrus 
of Sallier, in tlie British Museum.'*' This is aii epic hy 
an Egyptian poet named Peiitaour, celelmiling tlic cam- 
paigns of Bamsos IL, the Sesostris of the (1 reeks, of the 
lyiieteeiitii dynasty. This great king had been called into 
Syi'ia to put down a formidable revolt of the Kheta (the 
liittites of the Old Testament). The ])oem .seems to hav(i 
been a famous one, for it had tlie honor of l)eing car\ed in 
full on the walls at Kariiak, a kind ol iniinortality vliieh 
no other epic t)oet has ever attained. It particularly de- 
scribes an incident in the war, when, by a strjilagein of the 
enemy, King Bamses found himself .separateil from the 
main body of his army and attaelnsl by the enemy in 
full force, I’eiitaour describes him in this situation as 
calling on Aniiin, (lod of Thebes, for ludp, recounting the 
siicriliees he bad olfered to liini, and asking wlietber he 
would let him die in this extremity hy tlie ignohh^ hands 
of these Syrian tribes. “ Have I not creetecl lo tin*.' great 
temples? Have 1 not saeriliced to llu-e thirty tlioiisand 
oxen? 1 have hrouglit from Ele])liantina (helLsks to set 
up to thy name. T invoke thee, 0 my father, .vmum 1 
am in the midst of a throng of unknown trilu's, and alone. 
But Amnn is 1 tetter to me. than thousands of archers and 
millions of liors(mu‘n. Amiin will pn \ ail oa ( r the ('iiemy.” 
And, after (bdeating his foes, in his song of tiimnpli, the 
king savs, “ Amnii-Ba has been at my right aful my htt 
ill tlie batth’s; his mind ha.s inspired my owih and has 
])ivpared llio downfall of my enemies. Aniiin-iVa, my 
father, has brought the whole world to my lei*t.’ •[* , 

Tims universal and tlins profound was the refjgious 
sentiment among the Egyjttians. 

§ c. Thcolof/// of Sowim of onr Knoiclahjo con- 

I'cniliKj it. 

As regards the theology of the Egyptians and their 
sv.stein of ideas, meet wu’th dinieulty from the law ot 
Secrecy which w’as their habit of mind. The Egyptian 

'' Tiimsliitcd l)y T)« Koiigt-. Soi* llcviui Conteuiporaiiie, Augut^t, Ibatj. 

f ;>o00 Years ago. Uy Laiioye, 
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priesthood enveloped with mystery every opinion, just a? 
they swathed the mummies, Ibid above fold, in i)repariiig 
them for tlie tomb. The names and number of their gods 
we learn from the moiiunieuts. Iheir legends concerning 
them come to us througli riutarch, Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and other Greek writers. Iheir doctrine of a futiiie life 
and future judgment is apparent in their ceremonies, the 
pictures on tlie tom])s, and the papyrus Look of the Lead. 
But what these gods mean,, what are their ofhees, how 
they stand i-elatell to each other and to mankind, wliatis 
the ethical bearing of the religion, it is not so easy to 
learn. 

Nevertheless, we may find a clew to a knowledge of tins 
system, if in no other way, at least by asi’citainiiig its 
central, ruling idea, and i>ursuing this into its deUiik 
The moment that we take this exiursi', light will begin to 
dawn u])on us. But liefore going furtluu’, let us lirielly 
iii'piire into the sources of our knowledge of Lgyptian 
mythology. 

The first and most important ])laec is occu])ie«l by the 
monunieiits, which contain the namiis and tahlids ol the 
gods of the t hive orders. Then (uune the sacred liooks of the 
Egyptians, known to us by (.’lemens Alexandrinus. From 
hiiii w{‘ learn that the Kgyjitians in his time had forUMwo 
sacred books in five chisses. The first class, containing 
songs or hymns in ])raise of the gods, were very old, 
dating perha])s from the time of .Mem‘s. The other hoidvS 
treated of morals, astronomy, liierogly])hies, geography, 
cereiiioni(*s, the d'dties, the education ol ])riests, and iiirdi- 
cine. Of these samvd ITermaic books, one is still extant, 
and })erbaps it is as interesting as any of them. A\e Inoe 
two copies of it, both on papyrus, one found by the h reneh at 
Thebes, the other by Obampollion in Turin. And Lepshn 
considers this last pa])yrus to lie wholly of tlie datv- ot the 
eigliteentb or ninetemith dynasty, conse<]iumtly fifbHMi huH' 
dred or sixteen hundred yeai’s before Gbrist, and the oiij 
example of an Egy])tian book transmitted from the times 
of the Bbaraolis. Bunsen believes it to belong to t'lC 
fourth class of ITermaic liooks, containing Ordinaime.s ^ 
to the First Fruits, Sacrifices, Hymns, and Prayers, 
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this book the deceased is the person wlio officiates. His 
soul journeying on gives utterance to prayers, coiitessions, 
invocations. The lirst fifteen chai)ters, 'which make a 
connected whole, are lieaded,“ Here begins the Sections of 
the Glorification in tlie Liglit of Osiris.” It is illustrated 
Py a picture of a ])rocession, in wliich the deceased soul 
follows his own cor])se as chief mourner, oflcihig ])rayers 
to the Sun-God. Another part of the Iwok is headed, 
“The r>ook of Deliverance, in the Hall of tw'ofuhl Justice,” 
and contains the divine judgments on the de(;eased. Fort}> 
two gods occu])y the judgment-seat. Osiris, their ])resi- 
(leni, bears on his breast tlie small tablet of chief judge, 
containing a figure of Justice. Hefore him arc seen the 
scales of divine judgment. In one is ]>laced the statue 
ofJustice, and in the other the heart of tlie deceased, who 
sDnds in jierson by the balance containing his heart, 
while Ainibis watches the other scale. Horns e.Kamincs 
the iJiimmet indicating which way the beam inclines. 
Thoth, the Justifier tlio Lord of the Divine Word, records 
the sentence.* 


§ 4. Central Idea of Erjypiian Theology and Religion, 
Animal Worship. 

AVe now proceed to ask what is the Idea ot Iggyptian 
mythology and theology ? 

AVe have seen that the idea of the religion of India w'as 

* IV'side the aionument'^ ainl the pipvn', we have as sonrees nf infor- 
inntioTi the remains of tlie Egy])tiau liistoiian.s .Manet ho and Eratosthenes ; 
till- Creek aeeoiint.s of Egypt hy Herodotus, Plato, Diodonis Sieulus, 
lliitaveh, .Tamhlirhiis ; and tin* modern researches of Hccrcn, C'ham- 
]"'llieii, Po.s.salini, Young, W'ilkin.son. The more recent wi iters to be 
^■oiisidted are a.s follows: — 

Ihinseii’s “iEgypteii’s Stellein derWeltgesehichte. llamhnrg.” (First 
Uiluiiie ]iriTite(l in 1S45.) This great work nas translated hy P. C'. Cot- 
in five 8vo volumes, the lust jmhlished in 18(J7, after the death of 
A, I ’*‘ithor and translator. The liftli volnme of the translation contains a 
translation of the “ Book of the Dead,” by the learned Samuel Biieh 
^ Whitish Museum. 

tl Bevue Arelu'ologiipie and other learned periodicals, hy 

hv \T Bouge, Professor of Egyptian Philology at I'aris. Works 

ui'l Mariettc, Do Bnigse.h, “Aus dom Oiient, ’ etc., Sain- 
«tiarpe, A. Maurv, Lepsiiis, and others. 

10 * 


o 
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Spirit ; the One, the Infinite, the Eternal ; a pure spirituiii 
Pantheism, from which the elements of time and space 
are quite excluded. The religion of Egypt stands at 
the o])po.site pole of thought as its antagonist. Insleiul 
of S])int, it accepts J>ody; instead of Unity, Variety 
instead of Suhstance, Eorm. It is the physical ri'actioii 
from Ihalnnanism. Instead of the worsliip of aLstract 
Deity, it gives us the most concrete di\inity, wliully 
incarnated in s]>nce and time. Instciad ol ahstiact con- 
tem]»lation, it gives us ceremonial worship. Instciul of 
tlie {d)sor])tiou ot man into God, it gi\es us transmigialioii 
through all bodily forms.* It so coin])letely incanialcs 
God, as to make every type of animal existence divine; 
hence the worshi]) of animals. U makes body so sacred, 
tliat the human ]>ody mnsl not be alloyed to jicrisli. As 
the Prahman, contemplating eternity, forgot time, and liad 


♦ TIh- Ivy-otiau AocniiM' of tmiMiiijcation (lill’fird from Hint ol tlic 
Hindoos in'd is lospn-t, tliat no idoa ot ivtiilmlion Mrnis to l,c . oiiiiMnl 
Jdth il; Ac'-ordinl t<; H.-rodotns (11. tin- soul must pass tluoi,i 

all animals rolu's insci-ts, mid lards ; in slmit, must ( ompm o t lie uliolt; 
cuvuir of animat.sl cMstni.r. l.ol.av it a^am cnlcis llic body ol aiimr; 
“aud tliisoiiouit ol thoMUil,” ho adds, ‘‘ is pm Im mod in t ii.r tlioiisaiil 
vnrs ” \(v.,idino to him, it do.-s not ht-in “until tlio J'ody mrau 
5'his in IV one us mic explanation ..f the system of omhalmiii- , lor it llr* 

eannat the l..»ly till it 'K-'.-h-OH"; ’"I 

hodv d(raMn•^” roe (rc6//aro? Oe ^aTa0tWrov), th< ii it ; 

I vs 'V,.™ i;.r o,„. V1.'S .. inu. h IS UUu ... 

and not (piickly pass into othm hodits. ^ toiiiliMis 

Henee. loo, the extia.u.linaiN pains taken in oinaniontin ^ 
the ])ciiniim‘ul homosol tin- do.ul dniinjfa hai^ of iiiaiikni'l. 

that thov ..inamonto.l the tomhs as . u .siouij. H 

Transiiinxration in linlm vas irtiihiitmii, hut ''y>l 
have boon a coiiditiun of piomvss. It "’as ^oinif 'a> , So 

organ i/atioii.s, In gatlnr up all tlioir varied lite, o ai < 

Teuiiysuii .suggests, — 

“If, through lower live.s T came, 

Though all ex]u'rienee pa.st heeame 
Consolidate in mind and IVnme,” etc. 

Beside the reason for emhalming given ahovi*, there footed 

motive aiising from the re.spect for bodily organization, SO dupiy 
in the Kgyi'tiaii mind. 
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no history, so on the otlier li.'iiid tlio Egyptian priest, to 
whom every moment of time is sacred, records everything 
and turns every event into history ; and as it enshrines 
the past time historically on monuments, so it takes hold 
of future time pro])hetically through oracles. 

The chief peculiarity about the religion of Egypt, and 
that which has always caused the grcuitest astonishment to 
foreigners, was the worship of animals. Herodotus says 
(hook II. § 0r>), "'That all animals in Egypt, wild and 
tame, are accounted sacred, and that if anyone kills these 
aiiiimds wilfully he is ])ut to death.” Tie is, however, 
mistaken in asserting that all animals are sacu'ed; for 
many were not so, though tlui majority were. AVilkinson 
gives a list of tlie animals of I’lgypt to the number of 
over one hundred, more than half of which wei’c sacred, 
and the others not. As hunting and tishing were favorite 
sports of the Egyptians, it is a])]Kirent that there must 
have been animals wbom it was lawful to kill. Never- 
theless, it is certain that animal wordiip is a striking 
pemiliarity of the Egyptian syshun. (ows were saci’ed to 
Isis, and Isis was represemted in the form of a cow. Tlie 
gods often woiu the heads of animals; and Kiicph, or 
Aiiiiin, with the ram s head, is one of the highest of the 
gods, known among the (Ircadcs as dnpitiu* Ammon. The 
worship of A})is, tin' sacred hull of AIem))his, the repre- 
senlative of Osiris, was V(‘ry important among the Egyp- 
tian eeromonios. I’lntandi .says that he was a fair and 
heauliful image of the soul of Osiris, lie was a hull 
with hlack hair, a white spot on his forehead, and some 
other special marks. He was kept at AIem]this in a 
splendid temple. His fe.stival lasted seven days, when a 
concourse of people as>emhled. When lie died his 
^’i^dy was emhahmul and lmri(*d with great pomp, and 
priests went in seai’eli of anotluu' A])is, who, when 
discovered by the mark.s, was carried to Alemidiis, care- 
jolly fed and exorcised, and eousulted as an oracle. The 
ionial-plaee of the A[jis bulls was, a few years ago, dis- 
covered near Mmiiphis. It consists of an arclied gallery 
.^owii in the rock, two thousand feet long and tw'eiity feet 
l^eight and breadth. On each side is a series of re- 
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cesses, each containing a large sarcophagus of granite 
fifteen by eight feet, in which the body of a sacred bull 
was deposited. In 1852 thirty of these had been already 
found. Before this tomb is a ])avcd road with lions 
ranged on each side, and before this a temple with a ves- 
tibule. 

Ill different parts of Egypt different animals were held 
sacred. The animal sacred in one place was not so re- 
garded in another district. These sacred animals were 
embalmed by the ])riests and buried, and the mummies of 
dogs, wolves, birds, and crocodiles are found l>y thousands 
in the tombs. The origin and motive of this worshi]) is 
differently ('X])l:iincd. It is certain that animals were nut 
worshipped in the same wjiy as the great gods, but were 
held sacred and treated with reverence as containing a 
divine element. So, in the East, an insane i)erson is ac- 
counted sacred, but is not worshi])i)ed. So the Eomaii 
Catholics distinguish between Dulia and Latria, between 
the worshi[) of gods and reverence of saints. So, loo, 
Protestants consider the Bible a holy book and the, Sab- 
bath a holy day, but without worshi])})ing them. It is 
only just to make a similar distinction on l)ehair of 
the Egyptians. Tlie motives u.sually assigned for this 
worship — motives of utility — .seem no adeejuate exiila- 
nation. The Egyi^tians,” says Wilkinson, “ may liavo 
deified some animals to insure their preservation, some 
to pi‘event their unwholesome meat luiiiig used as food.” 
But no religion was ever established in tliis way. Man 
does not w<»rslji]) from utilitarian considerations, hut from 
an instinct of reverence. It is ])ossiblo, indeed, that such 
a reverential instim^t may have, been awakened towards 
certain animals, ])y seeing their vast im])()rtance arising 
from their s])(!cial in.stinets and faculties. The cow and the 
ox, the dog, the ihis, and the cat, may tlius have appeared 
to tlic Egyptians, from their in(lis])cnsable utility, to he^ 
endowed with supernatural gifts. J>ut this feeling itsek 
must have liad its root in a yet dcci)er tendency of the 
Egyptian mind. The.y reverenced the mysterious manifes' 
tation of God in all outward nature. Eo one can look a 
an animal, before custom blinds our sense of strangeness, 
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without a feeling of wonder at the law of instinct, and 
the special, distinct peculiarily which ])elongs to it. Every 
variety of animals is a manifestation of a divine thought, 
and yet a thought hinted rather tluiii expressed. Each 
must mean something, must symbolize something. But 
what does it mean ? what does it sym])olize ? Continually 
we seem just on the point of penetrating the secret ; we 
almost touch the explanation, hut are hailled. A dog, 
a cat, a snake, a crocodile, a spider, — what does each 
mean ? why were tlney made ? why this infinite variety of 
form, coLn’, faculty, character ? Animals thus in their 
unconscious being, as expn'ssions of God’s thoughts, are 
mysteries, and divine mysteries.* 

Now every ])art of the religion of Egypt shows how 
much tliey wen'o attracted toward raruiy, toward na- 
ture, toward tlie outward manifestations of the Divine 
Spirit, These tendencies reach(‘d their utmost point in 
their reverence for animal life. Tlic shallow Bioinaiis, who 
reverenced only themselves, and tlic Greeks, wiio wor- 
shipped nothing hut human nature more or less idealized, 
lauglied at this Egyptian worshi]) of animals and plants. 
“0 sacred nation! whose gods grow in gardens!” says 
Juvenal. But it certainly shows a dec'per wisdom to see 
something divine in nature, and to find God in nature, 
than to call it common and unclean. And there is more 
of truth ill the Egyptian rcvenaice tor animal individ- 
uality, than in the unfeeling inditlercnce to the ^yelta^e 
of these poor relations Avhieh (diristians otten display. 
When Jesus said that not a .sparrow tails to the ground 
without your Father,” he showed all these creatures to 
he under tlie protection of their ]\ laker. It may he fool- 
ish to worship animals, hut it is still more toolish to 
despise them. 

That the belief in transmigration is the explanation ot 
f^-nimal worship is the o])inioii of Bunsen. The human 
soul and animal soul, according to this view, are essen- 

* Animals and plants, more tliaii anything elj^o, and animals 
l'}anta, are the types of variety ; they euihody that ^'icat law ot dilleren- 
liutioii, one of the main laws of tlie. nniversc, the law which la oppose 
lodiat of unity, the law of celltrifu^,ml force, exprea.spd in our humble 
proverb, “It takes all sorts of jieople to make a world.’ 
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tially the same, — therefore the animal was considered as 
sacred as man. Still, we do not worsJdp man. Animal 
worshi]'*, then, must have had a still deeper ro(^t in the 
sense of awe before the mystery ol organized litc. 

§ 5. Soiures of Efjifptiaii ThfoJo(jy. Age of the Empin 
and Aj/initii's of the Hare. 

lint whence came this tendency in the human mind? 
Did it inhere in the race, or was it the growth ot exteiiial 
eircuuistances ?’ Something, j)erha])s, may be granted to 
each of these causes. The nairow holt of fertile land in 
EgYt)t, fed by the overllowing Nib', (]iiickened by tlio 
tropical siin, teeming with inexhaustible ]iower.s of life, 
continually (‘ailed the mind anew to the active, crealivo 
powers of' nature. .And y(‘t it may be susjx'.'ted that tlip 
law of movement by means of antagonism ami r(*acti()ii 
may have had its iniluence also here. The opinion i^mnv 
almost univ(‘rsal, that the impulse ot Egy])tian civilization 
proc('ed('d trom Asia, d his is the conclusion ot Euibi'ii 
at the end of his lirst volunm. “ The (wadle of the my- 
thology and language of Kgypt,” says he, “ is Asia, lliis 
result is arrived at by the various ethnological ])ronls of 
language which tinds Sanskrit words and lorms in hg)pt 
and of eomjiarative anatomy, whiidi shows the (ddest Kgvp* 
tian skulls to have bi'longnd to Caucasian raci's.” ^ II, then, 
Egyptian civilization jiroceeded from Central Asia, Kgyp* 
tian mylludogy and religion ])robably came as a (piitt' iiiit- 
ural reaction from theoxtnune .s])irilualism ot the Hindoos. 
The (juestion whicli remains i.s, whidher they arrived at 
their naturc-woi'shi]) direcdly or indirectly; whether, ho- 
ginning with Feti(diism, they ascended to their highei 
conceptions of the immortal go<ls ; or, begimiiiig 
spiritual existence, tlu'y traiaal it downward into 
material manilestatioiis ; whetlum, in short, their s}sbni 
was one of evolution or emanation. For every 
theogony, cosmogony, or ontogony is ot one kii^^ 
the other. According to the systems of India 
Platonism, the generation of beings is by the 
emanation. Creation is a lulling away, or an eiaaii‘i 
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from tlie absolute. But tlie systems of Greek and Scan- 
dinavian iiiytliobi ,7 are of the o]j[)osite soil. In these, 
spirit is evolved from matter ; matter up to spirit works. 
They begin with the lowest form of being, — niglit, chaos, 
ii, mundane egg, — and evolve the higlier gods tiiercFiom. ’ 

It is inobable that we find in Egypt a doulile tendiuicy. 
One is the Asiatic spiritualism, the otiicr the African 
naturalism. The union of the ideal and the real, of 
tliought and passion, of the aspirations of tlie soul and tlie 
fire of a passionate nature, of abstract meditation and 
concrete life, had for its result the mysterious theology 
and philosophy wliieh, twenty centuries after its burial 
under the desert sands, still rouses our curiosity to pene- 
trate the secret of this S])liinx of the Nile. 

AVe have seen in a foriiKu* section tliat tlie institutions 
of Egyi^t, based on a theocratic monarchy, reach back into 
a dim and doubtful aiiti(|uity. ^Monuments, extending 
through thirty-live centuries, attest an age preceding ail 
written liistuiy. These monuments, so far as deciphered 
by model’ll J'^gyptologists, have eonlirmed the accuracy of 
the lists of kings which liave come to us from Alanetho. 
AVc have no inoiiument anterior to the Iburth dynasty, 
hut at that ciioch we tind the theoevaey fully organized.* 
The general accuracy of IManetho’s list has lieen demon- 
strated hy the latest diseoviu’ies of !M. ^lariette, and has 
rendered doubtful the idea of any of the dynasties being 
coiitemporaneons. 

The main ehi’onological points, liowe^lir, arc by no 
iiicans as yet lixed. Thus, the beginning (d‘ the first 
dynasty is placed by Bockb at n. c. 5702, by Lepsius B. c. 
3 vS 1)2, by Bunsen B. o. ;>()2:), by Ilnigseli B. v. 4455, by 
bauth B. (j. 4157, by Diinekor 3233.*]* The jicriod of the 
ouihlcrs of the great Pyramids is lixed by Bunsen at B.G. 
3229, hy Lepsius at B. c. 3121, hy Brugseh at B. v. 3086, 
by Laiith at b, c. 3450, and by Biickli at B. (\ 4933.| 


Maury, “ 'nevuo dos Tliuix ^toiulcs, lvSt)7.’’ “Man’s Origin and 
Uestiuy, ,1. p. Lesley, 1808.” “ JIitIutoIu's sur ks Mouuinous, ftc., par 

Bnugf'., LS0»).”‘ 

“ /Egy)>t(*n,” in Sclimkers Bil)(d-]j(\\icon, 1S09. Dunckor, 
^'i^sohichtc dcf, Altorlhnins, Diitk* AuHage, 1803.” 

+ oee Dunuker, as above. 
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The Egyptian priests told Herodotus that there were 
three hundred and tliirty-one kings, from Menes to Moeris, 
whose names they read out of a book. After him came 
eleven others, of Avhoni Sethos was the last. Prom 
Osiris to Amasis they counted fifteen thousand years, 
though Herodotus did not believe this statement. If 
the three hundred and forty-two kings really existed, it 
would make Weiies come B. c. OLoO, — at an average of 
twenty-live years’ reign to each king. Diodorus saw iu 
Egyjit a list of four hundred and seventy-nine kings, hut 
he says in another ])lace that IMene.s lived about four tliou- 
sand seven hundred years before his time. IMaiietho tells 
us that from Menes there were tliirty dynasties, who 
reigned live thousand three hundred and sixty-six years. 
But he gives a list of four hundred and seventy-two kings 
in these dynasties, to the time of (.’amltyses. The con- 
tradictions are so great, and the modes of reconcilintf 
Manetho, Herodotus, Diodorus, Phatosthenos, and ilio 
inonuments are so inadeipiate, that W(* must regard tlio 
whole (juestion of the duration of tlie monarchy asuiisci- 
tled. Ihit IVom the time when the calendar nmsi have 
been fixed, from the skill displayed in the Pyramids, and 
other reasons independent of any chronology, Dimcker 
considers tin; reign (d‘ Menes as old as B. c. doUO. 

The history of Egyid is divided into three pcriod^i, 
that of the old, the iiiiddle,and the ni^w monarchy. The 
first extends ITom the foundation of the united kingdom 
by Menes to tlfe eon([uest of the cfjunlry by the llyksns. 
The second is from this conquest by the Hyksos till their 
expulsion. The third, from tlie re-establishinent ot the 
moiiarehy hy Amosis to its final cominest hy Persia. 
The (dd inonarehy contained twelve dynasties ; the Il.yk- 
sbs or middle monarchy, five ; the new monarchy, thir- 
teen ; in all, thirty. , 

The Hyksos, (m Shepherd Kings, were at first sn]>pose| 
to be the Hebrews: but this hyjiotliesis adajitcd itself 
to none of the facts. A recent treatise by M. (’hahas^^ 
shows that ilie llyksbs were an Asiatic ])eople, oceniiynil^ 
the country to tlie northeast of Pigypt, After coiai^^^^^' 

♦ Les rafsteurs eii Egj'pt, par F. Chabas. Amsterdam, 18C8., 
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ing Lower Egypt, Apapi was king of the IlyksAs and 
Tekenen-lta ruled over the native Egyi)tiuiis of the 
South. A papyrus, as interpreted by ]\L ( 'habas, narrates 
that King Apapi worshipped only tlie god Sute(dt (Set), 
ajul refused to allow the Egyptian gods to be adored. 
This added to tlie war of races a war of religion, which 
resulted in the final expulsion of the Slieijherds, aljout 
B. 0. 1700. The Hyksos are designated on the inonu- 
meiits and in tlie papyri as the “ Scourge ” or “ Plague,” 
equivalent in Hebrew to the coniiiioidy translated 

“hornet,” but evidently the .same as the Hel)ri;\v tuvcmili, 
‘'plague,” and the Arabic tzcrla, “scourge,” or “plague.”* 

According to the learned Egypt ologi.st, Dr. Prugsch, 
the Hebrew slaves in Egypt are refe,rred to in a iiajiyrus 
in the Pritisli Museum of the date of Pamsos 11. (n. c, 
1400), in a description by a .scribe named Pinehsa of the 
new city of Jiamscs, He tells how (he .slaves throng 
around liim to ]iresent ]»etitions against their overseers. 
Another pa})yr\is reads (Lesley, “Man’s Drigiii and Des- 
tiny”): “The peo])lc have erected twelve buildings. 
They made their tale of bricks daily, till tliey were 
liiiished.” The first corrobonition of the liiblical narra- 
tive which the Egyptian monuments alfurd, and the first 
synchronism between Jewish and Egyptian history, ap- 
pear in tlie reign of liaiuse.s II., about li. f. 1400, in the 
iiiiietcentli dynasty. 

It appears from the mounmeiits ami from tlie histo- 
rians that somewluM’e about h. 2000, or carlii'r, this great 
movement- of warlike nomadic tribes occurred, which 
resulted in tlie compiest of Lower Egypt by the pastoral 
people known as Hyk.sos. It was jierliaps a movement 
et .^cmiitic races, tlie Pcdouiiis of the desert, like that 
which nearly three thousand years after united them as 
warriors of Islam to overllow Xortli Africa, Syria, Persia, 
and Spain. Tlu'y oppressinl Kgyjit for five Inindnnl years 
(hrugscli)^ and appear on the monuments umler tlie name 
Aniii (tlie herdsmen) or of Aadii (the hated ones). 

** hornets,’’ Ex. xxiii. 28, and ,To.s]i, x.viv. 11, 12, are not insects, 
Y, % tlyksus, will), driven from Egypt were oven-iinning ISu'ia. 8e<r 
^ ^oi’k Nation, article on the Hyksos, Jilay IB, IStiy. 
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Their kings resided at Tanis (in Egyptian Avaris), in the 
Delta. That their conquests had a ridigious motive, and 
were made, like tliat of Mohammed, in the interest of 
monotheism, seems ])ossible. At all events, we find one of 
them, A])a])i, erecting a temple to Siitcch (the Semitjc 
Eaal), and refusing to allow the worship of other deities* 

The majority of Egyptologists believe that the lle])rews 
entered Egy])t wldle these llyksds kings, men of the 
same Semitic lamily and mojiotlieistic teiideiKues, More 
ruling in I.owcr bigypt. Tlie bare subterranean temple 
diseovennl Ipv i\r. iMariette, with the well near it tilled 
with broken .statues of the Egyptian god.s, is an iiuhea- 
tinn of those tendencies. The^otlier king, who knew 
. not Joseph,” was a king of the eigliteenth dynasty, mIio 
coiKjueriMl tin*, llyksds and dnn’e tliein out of bgypt- 
A})parejUly the course of events ^\us hkc that wliidi 
many ei'iitiiries later occurnal in Spain. In both cases, 
the original rulers of tlic land, driven to tlu^ mountains, 
gradually recon([uered tlu'ir country stej) by step. The 
result of this re,con([Uest of the country would also lie in 
Egyjit, as it was in Spain, thatthe Semitic remnants left in 
th(i land would In* subject to a S(‘,v{‘n‘, and ()p])r('s>ive inle. 
The Jew.s in Egypt, like the floors in Spain, were victims 
of a erucl hondage. Thenhegan the most splendid jicriml 
of Egyptian history, during the sevenU'onlh, sixteeiilli, 
fifteeulli, and fourteenth centuries before ('hrist. Tlio 
Egy])tian armies o\eiTan Syria, Asia ]\Iinor, and Ariiimiia 
as far as the Tigri.s. 

liams('s 11., tlie most powerful monarcli of this cpndi, 
is pvoliiddy the king Avhosc history is given bv llrrmh'- 
tiis and otlau' (Ireek writers under the name of Seso^^trisf 
M. do Itouge h(‘Iie\e.s himself able to estahlisli tliis iilm- 
tity. lie found in the Mu.'seum at Vienna a stone (oM’n'il 
with inscriptions, and dedicated by a ])erson wliose aninfi 
is given as Ramses Mei-Amoun, exactly in tlic lih'i* 
gly])hics of the great king. Ilut this person’s naum is 

* I’iip. Tiillicr {Bunsf-n IV. 071) a.stranslatcU liy T)(‘ Roulv, 

&c. : “hi tin; <lavsvJn‘ii Uk* ]aTi<l of Egypt was ln‘](l liy tlic 
KingAfwpi (at Avaiiq set up Hutekh for liis lord; lie '' 

other god in tlu* wliole laud.” 

i I follow liero l)e Rouge, Ih-ugseh, and Dunckcr, rather than Ihmse 
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written elsewhere on the stone Scs, and a third time as 
Ses Mei-amoun, showing that /SV.s’ was a coiiimoii abbrevia- 
tion of Eainses. It is also written or which 
is very like tlie form in whicli Diodorus writes Sesostris, 
iiiunely, Sesoosis* Xow hamses II., whose niign falis 
about B. C. 1400, erected a cliaiii of fortresses to” defend 
the northeastern ^ l)order of Egy];)t against the Syrian 
nomads. One of tliese fortresses was named froin the 
King Iiamses, and another Pacbtum. Th^^ ])a])yri con- 
tain accounts of these cities. One l)a])yrus, in tlie Ihit- 
ish Museum, f is a deRcri]dioii by a scrilu; named Ibuehsa, 
of the aspect of the city Ihinises, and of the ])ctitions of 
the laborers for relief against their overseers. These 
laborers are calbal Jjmnf., Hebrews. In a ]nipyrus of tlio 
Leyden Museum, an ollicer reiiorts to his superior thus : 
“ ]\lay my lord lie pleased. 1 liawi distributeil food to the 
soldiers and to tlie Hebrews, dragging stones for the great 
city hamses IMeia-moum. I ga\e them ibod monthly.” 
This eorres])onds with the ])assage(K\(.dusi. 11): “They 
1)uilt lor Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pitlioni and Paaiii- 
ses.”]: 

^ The birth of ‘Moses fell under th(‘. reign of Ihnnses IT. 
The Exodus was under that of his sueeesS(U‘, ^lenepthes. 
This king had fallen on evil times; his ])ower was much 
hiierior to that of his great ]»redeet‘s.'^oi* ; and he even 
condescended to ]U'o])itiate the aiiti-Kgy])tian element, by 
wovshipjiing its gods. He has hd’t his inscrijition on 
the monuments witli the title, “ AVorshi])})er of Sutech- 
haal in Taaiis.” The name of .Moses is Ivjyntian, and siu- 
“the child.” 

“Joseph,” says Tlrugscli, ‘"was never at the court of 
a u Egyptian Pharaoh, but found his jdace with the Se- 
^nitic monarchs, who reigned at Avaris-Tanis in the Delta, 
whose power extended from this point as far as IMcnitdiis 

* MhpiuRum FiaiKjais, 

Lfibley, Man’.s Origin and Destiny, p. 1 49. Pmigsoh, Aus cl(nn Oi iont, 
P* o7. 

i.’*; ^ cojninon titlo on ibo nionninont.s for tho king is P«'r-Jia, in tlio 
Phor-aoin tliat of Power F-gypt, ineiining “ The 
pE|' ,iyus(3,’’ equivalent to the modem Turkish title, “Tlie Sublimo 
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and Heliopolis.” Tlie “ king who knew not Joseph ” wag 
evidently tlic restored Egyptian dynasty of Thebes. These 
monarclis Avould be naturally averse to all the Talestin, 
iaii inhabitants of tlie land. And the nioiiumeiits of their 
reigns re})resent the labors of subject people, under tiisV 
masters, cutting, carrying, and laying stones for the walls 
of cities. 

To what race do the Egyptians belong ? The oidy his- 
toric document wliich takes us back so far as this is the 
list of nations in the tenth chapter ot Clenesis. We ran- 
not, indeed, detorniine the time when it was written, hut 
Eiinsei), Ebers,"^ and other ethnologists are satisfied that 
the author of this chapter had a knowledge of the subject 
derived either from the rineiiicians or the Egy])tiaiis. 
Ew'ald places his epoch with that ot tlie early Jewish 
kings. According to this table the ]^^gy])tiaiis were de- 
scended from Ham, the son of Xoab, and were cim- 
seciueutly of the same original stock with the Japlietic 
and Semitic nations. They wm'e not negroes, tii()U|,^li 
their skin was Mack, or at least dark.f Accordiui* to 
Herodotus tluy came from the heart of Africa; ucronl- 
iiig to (leiiesis (chap, x.) from Asia. Which is the cor- 
rect view ? 

Tlie Egyptians themselves recogniziMl no relationship 
with the iiegro(‘.s, who only appear on the muiiiuncnU as 
cajitives or slaves. 

llistorv, therefore, helps us little in this (picstinn of 
race. How is it with Comparative Philology and Cnin- 
pjarative Anatomy ? 

The Ch)pti(5 language is an idiom of the old Flgyi'bon 
tongue, wliich seems to heloiig to no known liiiguhbc 
group. It is reluted to otlier African languages only 
through the l(*xicon, and similarly with the Iiulo-horo- 
pean. Some tnices of grammaiic likemnss to the Seinibo 
may he found in it ; yet tlie view of Ihmseii ani 
Schwartz, that in very aiieiciit times it arose from the 

* “ >E.t?ypt(*n iiTul tlio inichcr Mo.si<», vmi Dr, Georg Kbew. 

1808.” liunseii, nil«*l-\VVrk,” Krster Tlieil, p. 03. ^ „ 

tiEscliylus eills the Egyptinu sailors /ieXd7xtiao5, Lucian calls av j 
Egyptian “ l>l!i( k-skinni*«l,” Imt Ammiaiius Marcelliiius says, me. 1 
j)l(jri(pie subfusculi aunt ct atrati." 
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union of Semitic and Indo-European lan^ua^^es romama 
only a hypothesis* Merx (in sihenkers‘’]5ihehS" 
says this view “ rests upon a wish fovinod in the interest of 
the Philosophy of History ; and the heliet of a connection 
between these tongues is not justified hy any scientific 
study of philology. No such ethnological aliiuity can be 
granted, — a proof of which is that all liicts in its favor 
are derived from coiiiuion roots, none from common 
grammar.” ISenfoy, however, assumed two great brunches 
of Semitic nationalities, one flowing into Africa, the other 
into Western Asia.f. Eliers j: give,s some striking resem- 
blances between Egy])tiau and Cluddaic words, and savs 
be possesses more than three hundred e.vauijJes of this 
kind ; and in liunsen’s fifth volume are coniiiarative tables 
wbicli give as tlieir result that a third part of the old 
Egyptian words m Coptic literature' are Semitic, and a 
tenth part ludo-Euroiiean. If these statements are con- 
firmed, they may indicate some close early relations bo- 
tween tliese races. 

The anatomy of the mummies seems fo sliow a wide 
departure from negro charaeteristics. The skull, chin 
forehead, bony system, facial angle, Imir, limbs, are all 
diflerent. The chief resemblances arc in the flat nose, 
and lorm of tlie backbnne.§ Scientific ethnologists have 
therefore usually decided that the old higyidiaiis U’ore an 


+ “ ff™ "'“f 'f'l' I’iiclKT Jlo'.b, vnn KUcr^. Vnl t, p. 4S " 

+ ^^?^vptpn, k('.. 

liistorv in provintr that 

O dip P " '’•''‘"'dy, Imvc (liviilnl llifiii iiilo tliiiv i'I,is,M'<! Thp I'n-st 
«ikioi,t Tn'l '''"M"''! Iit<‘ tlip of the 

. a 

inoii nu ,,r * ^ , Euro|MNins, ami tlieso imminiics hpoonic more eom- 

I'lhorpJ' ■ IS <)I an Arab raet*, and are like tlie h(•ad^ of 

Morton’?/" ^ — S]iai])e, Hist, of Egypt, I. 3. He refers 

iMehuvl -{Fj^yptiaea for liis authority, 

ination of* ft ^^ist, ot Man and Researches, Ae ), aftt'r a full exam- 
of Molf coneerninK tlie ethnical ivlatioimof tlie Kgyiitians 

of th f’*’‘‘\Tiiologieal researches, eoiieludes in favor of an Asiatic 
autoctJioneP^^^”^"**' amalgamation with the Afii' 
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Asiatic people who had become partially ainalganialcHl 
with the surrounding African tribes. Max buuckcr 
comes to this conclusion * and says that the Jiei lier 
languages are the existing representatives of the old 
Egyptian. This is certainly true as concerns the Copt^^^ 
whoso very name is almost identical with the word 
“ Gupti/’ the old riamc from which the Greeks forinod 
the t(U‘ni yEgypti-t Alfred IMaury (llevue cl. 1). i\[uiules, 
September, 1807) says that, “according to all a])pearaiices, 
Egypt was ])eoj)led IVcun Asia by that Haniitic race which 
comprised the tribes of Palestine, Arabia, and Kthio])ia. 
Its anciimt ci\ ilization was, conse(piently, the sister of 
that wliicli built Babylon and Nineveh. In tlu'. valle\ of 
the Nile, iis in those of the Ku]»hraU‘s and the Tigris, re- 
ligion gave the niotive to civilization, and in all the llicoo 
nations there was a ])riesthoo(l in close alliance with iiii 
aiisolute monarchy.” M. de lh)Ug6 is of tlie same c, pin- 
ion. Ill his examination of the iiionunumts of tlu; oldest 
dynasties, lie Ihids the name given to the Egyptians hv 
thomselve.s to be iiK'rely “ tlie Men ” (llulj, — a word 
xvhich by the usual inlcu’change of \l with L, and of T 
■with I), is identical with the Ib'bnwv hud (plural hudiiii), 
whom th(‘, Book of Genesis declares to have been a sou 
of MEraini. This term was applied liy the Israelites to 
all the rac(‘s on the soutlaast shore of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is, th(M‘('fore, helieved by M.de Boiigd tluil the 
Egy])tiaiis winv. of the .same family with these Asiatic 
triiics on the shores of Syria. Here, thmi, as in so iiiany 
other cases, a in*w civilization may have come IVoiii the 
union of two dilfenmt races, — one Asiatic, the other 
African. Asia fnrnislied the lirain, Africa the lire, laid 
from the immense vital force of the latter and the intel- 
lectual vigor of the former s))raiig that wamderful civili^- 
tion whiedi illuminated the world during at lea.st h'G 
thousand yearn. 

* ])i{’S(*r YolI.(*rsrlii\f((Mi gohorton dor kaukasisohoii Rare an ; 
Sjirachoii waron dom Soniitisehoii am iiaclj.slou Vorwaiidt.” G 
1 . 11 . 

i Brngseh derives it from Ki-rtah =; worsliipiKjra of Ptiih. 
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§ G. The Three Orders of Gods. 

The Egyptian theology, or doctrine of the gods, was 
of two kinds, — esoteric and exoteric, that is, :m interior 
theology for the initiated, and an exterior theology for 
the uninitiated. The exterior theology, wli id i was for {he 
whole people, consisted ot the mythological accounts of 
lais and Osiris, the judgments of the dead, tlie transmi- 
gration of the soul, ami all mattens connecte(l with the 
ceremonial worship of the gods. Ihit tlic int(‘rior, hid- 
den theology is supposed to have related t(j the miity 
and spirituality of the Deity. 

Herodotus informs us that the gods of the Egyjitians 
were in three orders; and Ihinsen heliev(‘s tliarhe has 
succeeded in restoring them from th(‘ monument Therii 
arc eight gods of the first ordm*, twelve gods of the second 
order, and seven gods of the tliird ordei\ The gods of the 
tliird ord(jr are tliose of the po])ular worsliip, but thosij of 
the first seem to he of a liigher and more spiritual class. 
The third class of go<ls were re])res(intati\’(3 of the elements 
of nature, the sun, tire, watm*, earth, air. Hut tlie gods 
of the first oixhu' w('re tin; gods of the jahstliood, inuhir- 
stood by them alone, and exjn-essing ideas whieh they 
shrank from eoninmnicating to the ]>eopl(^ The spiritual 
and ideal jiart of their religion th(‘ ])ru"^ts ke]it to them- 
selves as something whieh the ]H‘opJe were incapahle of 
uiider.st an fling, d he first eight gods .•^ei'in to lia\’0 been a 
I’cpreseaifatioii of a ju’oec.ss of dixine de\(dopm<'iit or (‘ina- 
nation, and c^mstitnted a transition from tlie absolute 
spiritualism of the Hindoos to the religion of nature and 
huiiuniiiy in tlni West. The llindo*) gods wci'e eniiina- 
tions ol s])irit: the gods of (Jr(?eee an; idiaduations of 
pature. Ihit the Egyptian gods represent siiirib passing 
itito matter and form. 

Accordingly, if we examine in dct.iil the goils of (ho 
hi’st order, who are eight, we tind them to ])ossess the 
pncral princijdc of self-revelation, and to constitnt(\ lakeii 
^l^cther, a ])rocess of divine dcivedopment. These eight, a(,‘- 
c^>ming to Hunsen, are Amn, or Ammon ; KIkmii, or (duMu- 
Hut, the ^lother Goddess; Niini, or Kneph; Seti, 
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or Sate ; Phtah, the Artist God ; Net, or Neith, the Goddess 
of Sais; and Ihi, the Sun, the God of Helioiwlis. liut 
according to Wilkinson they stand in a little diflerent 
order ; 1. Neidi, or Kneidi ; 2. Annin, or Ammon ; 3. 1'tliah; 
4. Khem ; Sate ; C. Mant, or Mnt ; 7. Pasht, or Diana ; 
and 8. Neith, or Minerva, in which list Pasht, the Goddess 
of Bubastis, is promoted out of the second order and takes 
the ])lace of Ba, the Sun, who is degraded. 

Supposing these lists to be substantially coirect, ive 
have, as the root of the scwiea, Ammon, the t'oncealedXldd, 
or Aiisolute S])irit. llis titles indicate this dignity. Tim 
Greeks recognized him as corres])onding to their Zeus. He 
is styled King of the Gods, the Huler, the Lord of Heaven, 
the Lord of the I’lirones, the llorus or God of the Two 
Egypts. Thebes was his city. According to Manctho.liis 
name niean.s coin’calment j and the root Amu alsonieaiis 
to veil or conceal, lli.s original name was Amn; Uius it 
stands ill the rings of the twelfth dynasty. But alter the 
eighteenth dynasty it is Aiim-lhi, meaning the Sun. 
“ Incoiitcstahlv,” says Bunsen, “he stands in^ Egypt as 
the head of llic. great cosmogonic (levclo]imcnt.” ^ 

Next comes Kneph, or God a.s Spirit,— the Spirit of 
God, often eoiifonmled with Amn, also called Cmihisaiid 
Num. Both Plutarch and Diodorus tell us that his name 
,shmi(ie.s Spirit, the Xiim having an evident relation with 
the Greek and the Goplic word “ Nof,” meaning a so 

to lilow. So Ino llio Arabic “ Nef ” means breath, the He- 
brew “ Nnf,” toilow, and the (Ireek Tri/ew, to breathe. At 
Esiieli lie is called the lireatb of those in the Finuameiit; 
at Elephantiiia, Lord of the Inundations. lie wears the 
ram’s bead with double borns (by mistake of the (uei vS 
attributed to Ammon), and bis worsbi]) was rmiversal in 
Etliio]»ia. Tb(^ sbeep are sacred to bim, of winch tliere 
were lar'fc Hocks in the Tbebaid, ke]>t lor then 
And the serjient or asp, a si^i»n of kin^Hy dominion, 
called basilisk, — i.s sac-red to Knejili. As Creator, he ' 
pears under the fi”;ui-e of a potter with a wheel, lii ‘ 
be is so rejireseuted, forming on bis wheel a figure oi ^ s 
witli the ins(*-ri])tioii, “ Niiin, who forms on bis , « 
Divine Limbs of Osiris.” lie is also called the }» 
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of all men, also tlie god who made the sun and moon to 
revolve. Torpliyry say.s that I’thah sprang from an egg 
wLicli came from the mouth of Kne])h, in whicli he is 
‘supported by high monumental autliority. 

, Tlie result of tliis seems to be that Knepli represents 
the absolute i’.eing as Spirit, the Spirit of God moving on 
the face of the waters, — a moving spirit t)cr\ading the 
formless cliaos of matter. 

rerhajis the next god in the scries is Tthuh, by the 
Greeks called Heplm\stus, or Vulcan, reprosenting I'orina- 
lioii, creation by tlie trutli, stability; called in the in- 
se]'i])tions, Lord of Truth, Lord of tlie Leautiful Face, 
Fatlier of the Lcgiuuiiigs, moving tlui Fgg of the Sun and 
]\Io()n. With II ora polio and Plutarch, wc may consider 
the Scarabenrs, orlLetle, which is his sign, as an emblem 
of the world and its creation. An inscrijition calls him 
Creator of all things in the world. lamblicus says, “ The 
God wlio creates with truth is Pthah.” lie was idso con- 
iiecded with the sun, as having thirty hngers, — the nuin- 
hor of days in a month, lie is reju’csenled sometimes as 
a dehu'med dwarf. 

Tlui next god in the series is Klami, the GrecL Pan, — 
the principle of generation, .sometimes holding the ])lough- 
&hare. , 

Then come the feminine ])rincipk‘S cnrres])oiuling with 
tlh'se three latter gods. Amiin has naturally no cujiipan- 
ion. Mut, the mother, is the consult of Khem the father. 
Soti,’ — the Pay or Arrow, — a femah^ iigure, Avitli the 
horns of a cow, is the companion of Knepli. And Xoith, 
or Net, the goddi^ss of Sais, heloiigs to Ptliah. The Greek 
Minerva Athene is thought to he derived from Xeitli by 
‘«ui inversion of the letters,'*' — tlie Greeks writing from 
kdt to right and the Fgyjdians from right to left. Her 
i^auie means, “ I came from myself.” Clemons says that 
her great shrine at Sais has an o])eii roof with the inscrip- 
“ I am all tliat was and is and is to lie, and no iiuu- 
hb has lifted my garimmt, and the fruit I boro is Helios.” 
^his would seem to identify her with Nature. 

* blato, Tinii^us. Herod. II. 50. GutscliniiJt and others deiiys tliis 
® yniologic relation of Neitli to Allien^. 

11 P 
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For the eighth god of the first order we may tab 
either Helios or 11a or I’hm, the Siin-dod; irom whence 
came the name of the Wiamohs, or ^yc may take laslit, 
Bubastis, the eciuivalent of (lie Gieek Diana. On sunie 
accounts it would seem that l!a wa.s the true termmal,,^, 
of this cycle AVe should Uien lane, jiroceediug trom 
tlio hidde'n al.v.ss of |.ure Si-irit, first a breathing forth, 
orsnirit in motion; tlien creation, by the word o truh; 
tlieii ''eiieratiou, giving life and growth ; and then the 
female iiualities of la-oitiiefion. wisdom, and light, coiu- 
nleted bv the Sun-Cod, last of the series. Amu, or Am- 
moil the Concealed Cod, is the rout, then the erealue 
powir in Kiievh, then the general ive power m klieiii, 
the Demiiirgie. power in Ptali,. the ieniinuie creative 
principle of 'Nature in Xeifh, the productive prineiple iii 
Mut, or iierhaps the iioiirishing iinnciii.e, and thin tliu 
livin'' stimulus of glow th, which carries alltorward in ha, 
lii'it we must now remember that two races meet ni 
— an Asi.itie race, which brings the ideas ol the 
East ; and an Efldopiaii, inhabitants of the land, wl.« 
were already there. The first race brought t le, simitiul 
ideas which were embodied in the higher order ot go' s 
The Africans were filled with the iii.stinct ot iiatuiv- 

worshili. These two teiideiieies were to bo reconcilcl m 

the religion of Egvpt. The first order ol .gods was 
furthe i'nitiated.aiid taiight them the unit.y, .spiritual , 
and' crealive power of Cod.* The, third '''■'''■'■-y'l 
circle of Isis and Csiiis — were lor the. peoide, and 


* “Tlicii' isiiii’crDiiiiil riiiioil.il imi lii'l'lrii ill lliioiM b.a.'r'' "' 
rocks. Thrv si, ..IV us II.., t It,.' ""il.l Iwiirs, 1„, U....„ I, ,1.1 ,1 
;;ici, IV.. 1.,..1 1 Ml",,., W'.I,. U"! M". ; ;;; 

hut |ioli:if)-i.-li-i.)nsiii:i'vlvs, nini-tilmi^ ilir Ini' rs<' 

ti,J> ti.at tii" ......I o!,i"..t ''t M.iisii I'w-.s III"""'. ne 

iniT fiom tilt* iM-.t'iniiiii.'r, < ic.iicr ot till ' y - tli.it tliiii 

iUimuiiiiti''! soul as l.li" Mos.iif “ I '"’f , .r inncs 
miw. do.- li’i.t Avas tau-hl. oulv to the imtial.-d, ujul the s ,,, 

L ],uh!i.li.‘(l. ‘This isn l.i.hhui myst.Tv; t-' 1 it D possess 

serli 1)V IM» eye, lietird hv no car : only thou ami tliy teatdn i -sin 1 
this k 11 owlet ieo.’ ” li, Aus «l<-ni Orient, ii.p niiitv' 

}hy not one r-ason i-.r .•onnMlm^r J], to vaiHy 

spii'ituali*y of Oo.l hav.- 1 tin* stress ot yuriciitof 

ami bodily form 1 Tim jniests loair.l to eneounter this 
sentiment in the people, ami so outwardly eoiiionned to it. 
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representative of tlie forms and ff)rcGS of outward nature. 
Ijetween the two come the second series, — a transition 
from the one to the other, — children of the liioher gods, 
parents of the lower, — neither so ahslmct as tlie one nor 
1^) concrete as the other, — rejnesenting neither puiely 
divine qualities on the one side, nor merely natural i'orccs 
on the other, but rather the faculties and jiowers of man. 
Idlest of this series were th(U‘efore adopted by tlie (Ireeks, 
whose religion was one essentially based on human 
nature, and whose gods were all, or ii(*arly all, tin; iileal 
representations of hunuin (jualities. Hence they found 
ill Klninsu, child of Amnion, their Hercules, (lod of 
Strength; in Tlioth, cliild of Ivnepli, they found Hermes, 
(lod of Knowledge; in r(*cht, child of Ttliah, they 
found their Artemis, or Diana, tlu^ Cloddess of Birth, pro- 
tector (if wonum; in Athor, (W Hathor, they found their 
A]ihrodite, (loddess of Love. Sidi was (’hronos, or Time; 
ami Kutpe was Rhea, wife (A (dirono.s. 

The third ordt'r of gods are the eliildren of the second 
series, and are manhestations of the Divine in the out- 
ward universe. But (hough standing lowest in the scale, 
they were the most popular gods oi the rantlieoii ; had 
more individuality and jiorsonal elmraetertlian the others ; 
M'(U’e more univei’sally worslii]i]H’d throughout l\uyi>b and 
that from the ol(l(^^t times. “ The Dsiris deities, says 
Herodotus, “ are the only gods worshipped throughout 
Egypt.” “ Th(*y stand on th«‘ oldest monuments, an* the 
ceiiti'c of all Egyjitian worshiji, and are perhaps the oldest 
original ohjeets of reverenei*,” says Bunsen. How eaii 
this he if they belong to a lower ord(*r ol l)(*ities, and 
what is the explanation of it ^ Tlien* is another historical 
liu't also to lie ex]daine(l. Down to tlie time of Bamscs, 
thirteen liundred years before Dhnst, Typlion, or Seth, the 
Bod of T)estruct.ion, was the ehiel ot tliis third (mh*r, and 
the most venerated of all the gods. Attor that time 
revolution ticcurred in the worshij), which overthrew Sidli, 
f^nd liis name Avas chiselled out ol the monuments, and 
tlm name of Amun inserted in its phme. Ibis was the 
cluiuge which oce.unvd in the Egyptian rehgKUi, 
lav as we know, from its commencement until the 
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time of the C.Tsars* An explanation of botli tliese 
facts may 'be given, founded on the supposed amalgama- 
tion in Egypt of two races with tlieir ndigions. Su])j)os, 
ing that the gods of the higlier orders represented lljc 
religious ideas of a Semitic or Aryan race entering Egypt 
from Asia, and that the Osiris group were the gcxls of 
the African iiature-worsliip, which tliey found ])i-evai]iiig 
on their arrival, it is quite natural that the ])riests should 
in their (dassitication ])laee their own gods liighest, wlulo 
they should have allowed the external worship to go on 
as formerly, at least lor a time. Ihit, alter a time, as tlio 
tone of thought be<mme more, ele.vated, they may liiivo 
succeeded in substituting for the (Jod of Terror and 
Destruction a higher conee])tion in tlu! ])opular W()is]ii]>. 

The myth of isis and Osiris, ])res(M‘ved for us by Plu> 
tarch, giu‘S the most light in relation to tliis order of 
deities. 

Sob and Xntpe, or Xur, called by the Orcehs Clironos 
and I’hea, were the ]»aren1s <if this groii]). Seb is tlierc- 
fore Time, and Nut is i\l(»tion or ])erhaps S])ace. Tlie 
Sun pronounced a (Uirs*; on tluun, nanudy, that she .sliould 
not be d(di\ereAl, on any day of the yt'ar. This ju'i'liaps 
inijdies the dillieulty of tlie thought of Creation, llui 
Hermes, or AVisdoin, who h»\('d Ithea, won, at dice, el llie 
Hoon, five day^, tin* seventieth })art of all her illiiiiii- 
nations, whicdi he added to tin* three hundred and si.xty 
days, or twelve months. Here A\e have a hint of a correc* 
ti(}n of the calendar, tln‘. necessity of wdiitdi awakt'iieda 
feeling of irregularity in the j»roe(‘sses ot natuiH*, auiuit- 
ting thereby the notion of (diange and a new creation. 
These live days wore the. birthdays of the gods, lln 
the first Osiris is born, and a voice w'as heard sn}ia,?i 
‘'The Lord of all things is now born.” On the sec- 
ond day, Annuds-Apfdlo, or the (ddtT Horns; on tn^ 
third, Tyjdion, who br()k(; through a Indt', in his niotlicis 
side ; outhe fourth, Isis ; and on the fifth, Xh'pthy.sA enib, 
or Victory. ‘ Osiris and Arueris arci children of the JSnit 
Is^aof Hermes, Typhon ami Nejdhys of Saturn. 

Isis became the wife of Osiris, who went through t le 


So Bays Wilkinson. 
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world taming it by means of oratory, poetry, and musie. 
AVheu be returned, Typhoii took sevoiity-two men and 
also a queen of Ethiopia, and made an ark the size of 
Osiris’s body, and at a feast proposed to give it to the one 
whom it sliould fit. Osiris got into it, and they fastened 
down the lid and soldered it and threw it into the Nile. 
Then Isis put on mourning and went to seareh for it, and 
directed her inquiries to little children, vvlio were hence 
held by the Egy])tians to have the faculty of divination. 
Then she found Ann his, child of Osiris, by Nepthys, wife 
of Typhon, who told her how the ark was ent:ingled in a 
tree which grew up arouinl it and hid it. Tlie king had 
made of this tree a ])illar to su])port his house. Tsis sat 
down weeping; tlie women of the (pieen came to her, she 
stroked their hair, and fragrance pas.se<l into it. She was 
made nurse to the ([ueen’s child, fed him with her linger, 
and in the iiight:linie, by means of a laml)ent llarne, 
Lurncd away Ids impurities. Sluj tlum turned herselt 
into a swallow and Hew around the house, bewailing her 
fate. The ([uecn watched her o])crations, and being 
alarmed cried out, and so robbed her child of immortality. 
Tsis then begged the pillar, look it down, took out the 
chest, and cried so loml that the youn.^er son of the king 
died of fright. Slu* then took thci ark and the elder son 
and set sail, ’riie^ cold air of the river cldlled her, and 
slie hecanie angry ami (uirsed it, and so dried it u]). She 
opened the chest, put lim* chi'ek to that -of Osiris and wept 
bitterly. The little hoy eaine and peeped in ; she gave 
him a terrible look, and lui died of fright. Tsis then came 
to lier son Uorus, who was at nurse at Ihito. Typhon, 
himting by moonlight, saw the ark, with the body ot Osiris, 
'^’liich he tore into fourteen ])arts and threw them aimut. 
Isis went to look for thmu in a boat made of papyrus, and 
buried each part in a se])arate place. 

After this the soul ol‘ ().>iris returned out of lladt*s to 
haiu up his son. Thou came a battle between TToru.s and 
"^Vphon, in wliicli Typhon was vampiisbcd, but Isis allowed 
liiiu to escape. There are other loss important incidents 
tlie story, among them that Tsis had another son by the 
soul of Osiris after his death, who is the god called Ilni- 
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pocrates, represented as lame and with his finger on lug 
mouth. ^ 

Plutarch declares that this story is syniholical; and men- 
tions various explanations ot* the allegory. He rejects, }xt 
once, the rationalistic ex})lanation, which turns these gods 
into eminent men, — sea-captains, etc. “ I fear,” says he 
“ this would be to stir things that are not to l)e stirred, 
and to declare war (as Simonides sjiys), not oidy against 
length of time, but also against many nations and familii'.s 
of mankind, whom a religious rexerence towards tluise 
gods holds fast bound like num astonished and ainaztid^ 
and W(juhl be no other than going about to remove so 
great and venerable names from heaven to earth, and 
thereby shaking and dissolving tliat worship and ])ersua- 
sion that hath entenal almost all men’s constitutions friaii 
their very birth, and ojxming vast doors to the atheists’ 
faction, who convert all divine matters into hmiiaii.” 
“Others,” Im says, “consider these beings as demons inler- 
inediate Indweeu gods and mmi. Ami Osiris afterwards 
became Seragis, tbe Pluto of the under-world.” 

Other exjdanations of the myth are givmi by Plutarch. 
First, the geogra])hieal ex]>lanation. According to this, Os- 
iris is Water, esjiecially the Nile. Isis is Kartli, especially 
the land of Egypt adjoining tin' Nih‘, and overflowed hy 
it. llorus, their son, is the Air, especially the moist, 
mild air of Elgypt. Typhon is Fii(‘, especially the siuu- 
mer heat which dries u]) the Nile, and ])arches tlni laud 
His .se,venty-two associates are the seventy-two days of 
greatest heiit, according to the Egyptian ojdnion. No])- 
thys, his wife, sister of Isis, is the Desert outside of Egvph 
but wbi(di ill a liiglim* ininidatioii of the Nile being some- 
times overflowed, beconu's ])rodnetive, and has a e.hild hy 
Osiris, named Anubis. Wlieii Tvplion shuts Osiris into 
the ark, it is the summer heat drying u]) the. Xile and con- 
fining it to its channel This ark, entangled in a tree, is 
where tlie Nile divides into many mouths at the Delta 
and is overhung by tbe wood. Isis, nursing the child oi 
the king, the fragrance, etc., rejiresent the earth noiirishmK 
plants and animals. The liody of Osiris, torn hy Typh^u 

* Tb? finger on the mouth symbolizes, not silence, hut childhot)'!' 
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into fourteen i)arts, signifies either the division of the Nile 
at its inoutlis or the pools of water left after the drviim nn 
of the inundation. b 

There is so much in tliis account which accords with 
the facts, that there can 1)e no douht of its corrccAuoss 
so far as it goes. At the same thue it is c\ idciitly 
an iiicomidete ex])lanation. The story means this hut 
something more, iieside the geograpliical view, Vlu- 
taich theieloie adds a scientihc and an astronomical ex.- 
planation, as well jis otJiers more jihilosophical. Accord- 
ing to these, Osiris is in geiuiral tlie ])roductive, llie caca- 
live power in nature; Isis, the haiiale projierty of nature, 
lienee called hy Plato the nurse; and Tyjilion the destruc- 
tive property ill nature; wliile Horns is tlie mediator 
between creation and destruction. And tlius we have the 
triad ul Osiris, Typhon, and Horns, ( sseiitially coiTes])ond- 
iiig to the Hindoo triad, Pialima, Si\a, and Vislinii, and 
also to Hie Persian triad, Ormazd, Aliriman, and ^litlira. 
And so Hiis m>th will (‘x])ri*.ss the Egyptian \iew of the 
contiiet of good and evil in tlienntiirai world. 


Ihd it seems very likely that it x\as tlie object of the 
priests to elevate this Osiris woishi]) to a still higher 
meaning, making it an alh'goiy of the struggles, sorrows, 
and solf-rccox'ery of the human soul. I’very human soul 
after death took the name and symbols of Osiris, and then 
went into the under-world to he jmlged hy liim. Con- 
nected with this was thoMoctriiu*. of transmigration, or the 
passage ot the soul through various bodies, — a doctrine 
fought out of Egypt hy i\ytliag(»ras. These higher doc- 
ti’ines were Hiught in the mysteries. “ I knoxv them,” says 
Herodotus, “hut must not tell tluun.” Tamhliens iiro- 
Hses to oxjdain tla‘m in his work on tlie IMysteries. 
fnit it is not easy to say how much of his own Platonism 
nc lias mingled therewith. According to him, they taught 
the mysteries that before all things was one Cod 
mnnovable in the solitude of unity. Tlie One was to ho 
J'mierated in silence. Then Emejih, or Neph, was god in 
his self-conscionsness. After this in Amun, his intellect 
TOiine truth, shedding light. Truth working by art is 
■tthali, and art producing good is Osiris. 
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Another remarkable fact must be at least alluded tn. 
Bunsen says, that, according to thc^vholc tcstiiiioiiy of the 
monuments, Isis and Osiris not only have their roots 
in the second order, but are also themselves the first uml 
the second order. Isis, Osiris, and Ilorus comprise all 
Egyptian mythology, with the exception ot Amun aiul 
Neph. Of tliis fact I have si^eii no explanation ami 
know of none, unless it be a sign ot the purjiose ot the 
priests to unite Aie two systems of spiritualism ami 
nature- worsli ip into one, and to elevate and spiritualize 
the lower order of gods. 

One reason for thinking that the religious system of the 
priests was a compromise between .seveu'ul diti’ereiitorigiiiiil 
tendencies is to ])C found in tlie lociil worslii]) ot speciii] 
deitii^s in v:irious tdinars. Tn Lowin' Egypt the higliost 
god was Lthali, whom tlu} (Inniks ideiilitied with Vulcan 5 
the god of tire or heat, fatlun' cd the sun. He was in tliLs 
region the chief god, corri'sponding to Ammon iii Upiior 
p:gypt .Manetho says that Lthah ivigned nine thousand 
years before the otlu'r gods,-— wliieh must mean that this 
was by far tlie oldest worsliip in Egypt. As Ammon is 
the head of a cosmogony which procecls aec»)r(ling to 
emanation irorii sjiirit down to mattm', so Pthah is at 
the beginning of a cosmogony which ascends by ajmnee^s 
of evolution from mattm’ working up to st)irit. for troni 
Ptliali (heat) comes ligiit, from liglit imMaaMb life, from 
life arise goils, men, ])lants, anim rb, and all organic exist- 
ence. The iiiscri]>tioiis call Pthah, “ father ot the. fatluT 
of the Hods,” “Xing of both Worlds,” tlie “(hid of all 
Beginnings,” the “ Former of Tilings.” The egg is one ot 
liis symbols, as containing a g(U'm ol' life. The scurabama, 
or beetle, wliicli rolls its liall of earth, su])posed to con- 
tain its egg, i.s dedicated to Flhah. His smu’cd city wb 
Memphis, in Lower Egypt. His son, La, the Suii-(rud 
had his temple at On, near by, wbiidi the (IreidsS callw 
llelioiKilis, or Oity of the Sun. The, cat is sacrc(l to 
As Pthah is the god of all hegiiinings in Lower Lgypb ^ 
Ea is the vitalizing god, the active ruler of the worM, I'O ‘ ^ 
ing a sceptre in one hand and the sign of life in thn of n j- 

The g(,iddesses of Lower Egypt were Neitli at nab, 
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]>to, the goddess whose temple w<as at Buto, and Pacht 
at Babastis. In Upper Kgy]»t, as we have seen, tlie chief 
deity Annin, or Ammon, tlie Concealed Cod, and 
Kneph, or Knubis, AVitli them liehnige-d the goddess 
Aiat ^ (the mother) and Khonso. Tlie two oldest godg 
were Meiitii, the rising sun, and Atmii, the selling sun. 

We ‘therefore find traces of the same course of religious 
thought in Egypt as we sliall afterward find in Creece. 
The earlier worship is of local deities, who are aftt'rwards 
luiited in a Pantheon. As Zeus was at first worshipped 
ill Dodona and Arcadia, vVpollo in (’rete and Delos, 
Aphrodite in (’y])rus, Atbdne at Athens, and after\\ar(l 
these tribal and ])roviueial deities were united in one 
company as the tuxdve gods of Olympus, .so in Egypjt 
tlie various early t)i(M)logi(\s uere united in tlie three 
orijers, of whii-li Ammon w:is made the head. But, in 
hotli countries, each city and ])rovinee persevered in 
the worsliip of its particular dihty. As Athene con- 
tinued to be the ])rotector of Atlimis, and Ajdirodite of 
(Aprils, so, in higypt, Set continued to be the god of 
Oiiiho.s, l^clo of Unto, Horns of Edfu, Kliem of C()](tos. 

Before coiudiiding this siH'tion, we must say a word of 
the practical nu'rality connected with this theology. AVe 
have seen, abo\e, the stn'ss laid on works of justi(U3 and 
iiicrey, TIkmu is a papyrus in the. Imperial library at 
Paris, wliieli Af. Cliabas c.onsiders the oldest book in the 
world. It is an aiitograjdi maniiscri])! written v,. c. 2200, 
or four thousand yeans ago, by oiu' who calls liimself the 
son of a king. It contains ]iracti(‘al ])hih1sophy like that 
of Solomon in his jiroverb.s. It glorifies, like the Proverbs, 
wisdom. Tt says that “ man’s lu*aii rules the mail,” that 
“die .had man’s life is what’ the wis(', kn(»w to he death,” 
that “ what wo say in secR't is known to him who 
loade our interior nature,” that “lie who made us is 
P'ostait with us though we are alone.” 

E lint the human luce one, when this Egyptian four 
tWisaiul yojirs ago, talks of life as Solomon s}M)ke one 
thonsiuid years after, in Jiuhea ; and as Benjamin Prankliii 
Wo, three tliousarid years after Solomon, in America ? 

*Thc name “Mut" was also given to Noitli, Paclil, and 
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§ 7. Influence of Egypt on Judaism and Christianity, 

How iTiucIi of the doctrine and ritual of E[(y])t were im- 
ported into Judaism by AToses is a question by no iiicaus 
easy to settle. Of Egyptian theology proper, or^the 
trine of the gods, we tind no trace in the J^eiitateucli. 
Instead of tlie three orders of deities we liave Jelnnali; 
instead of the in^igt‘S and pictures of the gods, we liave 
a rigorous ])roldbitiou of idolatry ; instead of Osiris iukJ 
Isis, we have a Deity above all worlds and behind all 
time, with no history, no adventures, no earthly life, but 
it is ]Hn‘ha]>s more strang(? not to find any trace of tlie 
doctrine of a future life in Alosaisin, when this was so 
prominent among the Egyjdians. Afoses gives no account 
of the judgment of souls after death ; he tells nothing of 
the long journey and mulliform ex])erienci‘S of the next 
life according to the Egyptians, nothing of a future resiir- 
reetion and return to the Ixuly. His sc'vero monotlieism 
wus very different fi-oin the minute characU'rizat ion of gods 
in the. Egv]itian Pantheon. Tlie pt'rsonal charactiT of 
Jehovah, x\ itli its awful authority, its stm’ii retribution 
and im]'arli:il justice, was (piitt* anolh(*r thing Iroiii tliP 
symbolic ideal type of the gods of Egypt. Nothing oi 
the ]u)]ailar myth of Osiris, Isis, Horns, and Tvphou is 
found in the. Peiitatmich, notliing of the transniigiatidn 
of souls, nothing of the worshi)) of ammals; noUiiiig oi 
the future lih' and judgment to come ; nothing ot tlie 
embalming ol‘ bodies and ornamenting of tombs. Hie 
eheniliim among the »Iews may resemble the Egvjbun 
S])hinx ; the jiriests’ dress in both are (d* white linen; 
the Prim and Thummim, symbolic, jewels ot the piieds, 
are in both; a quasi heivdilary ])ri('sthood is in eiieh; 
aftd both hav(i a temjde Avorshiji, Ihit here the pni'iillob 
cease. AIoscs left Ix'hind Egy]»tian tlnadogy, 1""^ 
only some hints for his ritual from the Nile. 

then} may ])erba]>s be a singh' e.xception to this stato- 
meni According to I>rug.scii * and other writers, 
Papyrus buried with the mummy contained tlm doc- 
trine of the Divine unity. The name of God was no| 

* Bnigscli, Au.s dciu Oriout, p. 48. 
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fviven, but instead the words 'Ruk pu Nine, “I am the 
I am,” corresponding to the name given in Exodus iii. 14, 
jahveh (in a corrupt form Jehovah). This name, Jahvel/, 
has the same meaning with the Egyptian Nuk pu N'uk, 
«Ium the J am.” At least so say Egyptologists. If this 
is so, the coincidence is certainly very striking. 

That some of the ritualism to wliicli the Jews were 
accustomed in Egypt should have been im])orled into their 
new ceremonial, is quite in accordance with Imman nature. 
Cliristianity, also, has taken ii]) many of the customs of 
heathenism.* Tlie rite of circumcision was prohahly a(lo[)t- 
C(1 by the Jews from the Egyptians, wlio received it fi-oju 
the natives of Africa. Livingstone has found it among 
the tvil^es south of the Zamhesi, and thinks this custom 
there cann<»t be traced to any Moliammedan source, 
rrichard hidieves it, in Egypt, to havc])een a relic, of an- 
cient African (uistoms. It still exists in Ethio])ia and 

Abyssinia. In Egy])t it cxisteil far earhhu’ than the 
time of Ahraham, as a])pearsM)y ancient tnummies. Wil- 
‘[iiison allirms it to have heeii “as early as the foiirlli 
lyiiiisty, and jirohahly carli(*r, long Indore (lie tiimi of 
ihniham.” Herodotus tells ns that tin* (Mislom existed 
torn tlie earliest times among the Egv]*tians and Ethio- 
[liaiis, and was adopted from them Iw the Syrians of 
Palestine. Those who regard this rite as instituted hy a 
Divine command may still believe, that it already existed 
among tin*, dews, just ns ha] d ism existed among them he- 
iore Jesus commanded his disciples to l)a]diy.c. Loth in 
%pt and among the dews it was comuaded with a feel- 
ing (if superiority. The circumcised were distingnisluMl 
irom olhmjs hy a higher religious ])ositinn. It is dillicult 
Jotracfi-the origin of sentiments so alien to our own ways 
■f thought ; hut the hygienic explanation seems hardly 
'Huatc. It may have been a sign of the devotion of 
^'C;j,enerative ]>ower to the service of (lod, and have been 
first step out of the untamed license of the passions, 
iiiioiig the Africans. 

, jd(*rival(', Conversion of the Xorthem Xation.s, ]\ 187, noto, 
“•'I' ln' cxutnpli's (»f “ tln» invvtcnitc lin^^M'ing of I’agau ipugos 
iioniiiially vonvertod.” IJiit many of tluvse woio bunctioiivd 
‘ Churoli. 
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It has been supposed that the figure of the ClieruLinr^ 
among the Jews was derived Iroin that of the 
There were three kinds of Sphinxes in Egypt, the midro- 
sphinx, witli tlje hejid of a man and the body of a lion; 
the cvio~s])h‘inx, with tlie liead ot a rain and body ol ^ 
lion ; and the It icr(((‘o-sj)h tax, with, the licad of a hawk and 
a lion’s body. The first Avas a symbol of the union of 
wisdom and strength. The Sphinx was the soloiiin son- 
tinel, placed to wiitidi tlie temple and the tomb, ns Iha 
Cherubim watched the gates of Taradise after the cxjml. 
sion of Adam. In the Cherubim xvere joined ])nrti()ns of 
the figure of a man with those of the lion, the ox, and the 
eagle."^ In the Temjde the (.’herubim spread tlndr wiiiLis 
above the ark ; and Wilkinson gives a ])ieture from tiio 
Eiiyittian tombs (d t\vo kneeling figures with wings sgroad 
above the searalueus. The Persians and the (J reeks had 
similar symbolic figures, meant to rejavsent the various 
powers of thesis separate creatures combined in one bein:;; 
but tlie Hebrew ligure was iut)bably imported from Kgypt 
The Egyptians ^had in their temj)les a s])ecial intorior 
sanctuarv, more holy than the r(‘st. So the fJew^s hail 
their Holy of Holies, into whitdi only the liigh-priist 
went, separated by a veil from the other ]mi^ of tlic 
Temple. The J(‘ws waun commanded on the Ihiy of 
Atoiieimmt to ]U‘ovide a scapegoat, to carry away the sins 
of the pf‘o]>le, and the higli-iu’iest was to lay his hands on 
tliC head of the goat ami confess the national sins, “ puttug 
them ujion the lu*ad ol tin', goat” (Lev. xvi. dl, I*' 

was said that “the goat shall bear U])()n him all 
ini([uiti(‘S unto a land not inhabited. So, among 
E'Tjjtians, when(‘x (*r a vie.tim was othwcHl, a ])ra\ei 
re^xmted over its head, “that if any calamity were abou 

to befall eitber the sacnfic(‘s or the land of lygyp,^ 
might be averted on this head.” * 

Such facts as th(^s(‘ make it highly probable 
allowed in his ritual many ceremonies borrow eil ^ 
the Egyptian worshij). ^ 

That Egyptian (fiiristianity liad a great influence o 
develop)ment of the sy.stcm of Christian doctrine is 

♦ Kcnrick, I. 372 (American edition). 
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improbable* The religion of ancient Egj^pt was veiy 
tenacious and not easily effaced. Successive waves of 
Syrian, Tersian, (Ireek, and lioinan coiH|uest rolled over 
the land, scarcely i)rodncing any change in her religion 
or. worship. Christianity coiKtuercd Egyid, hut w as itself 
deeply tinged with the faith of the cynetuered. Aluny 
customs found in Christendom may be trac(‘d hack to 
Kgypt. The Egyptian at his iiianiage put a gold ring on 
his wile’s finger, as a token tliat lie intrusted her witli all 
Ids property, just as in the Church of England service the 
bridegroom dues tlie same, saying, “ With all my woildly 
goods I thee endow.” ('lenieiis tells us tliat this custom 
was derived hy the (diristians from the Egy])tians. The 
priests*at riiihe threw a jiiece of gold into the Xile once 
a year, as the Venetian Doge did into the Adriatic. The 
Peast of Candles at Sais is still marked in the Christian 
calendar as Candlemas Day. The Catholic luiest shaves 
his head as the Egy])tian priest did lielbie him. The 
Kpiscojial minister’s linen surjdice for reading tlie Liturgy 
is taken from the dress of ohligation, made of linen, Yorii 
liy the ]n’iest in Egy])t. Two thonsand years hefore the 
Pope assumed to lioid the keys, there was an Kgyjitian 
priest at Thebes with the title of “ Keeper of the t^^'o 
doors of Heaven.” f 

In the sjiaeti which wc have here at command we are 
unable to examine tlie (juestion of doctrinal iiillueiices 
from Kgy])i u})oii orthodox Clirisiianitv. Imur doctrines, 
however, are stated hy tlie learned Kgy]it<ilogist, Samuel 
SliarjM^, to be common to Egyptian inylliology and church 
orthodoxy. Tliey are these : — 

1. That the creation and government of the world is 
iiot the work of one .simjde and undivided Ihong, hut of 
^ue (lod made up of several persons. This is the doctrine 
of idm-al unity. 

That salvation cannot he expected from tlie justice 
01’ mercy of the Suju’eme Judge, unless an atoning sacri- 
hoe i.s made to him by a divine being. 

1 for proofs, Egyptian Mythology and Egj’ptian Chilstianity, 
Shiirpo, 18 () 3 . 

* Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity. 
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3. That among the persons who compose tlie godliead 
one, though a god, could yet suffer piiiii and be put to clcatli.* 

4. That a god or man, or a being half god and half a 
man once lived on earth, born of an earthly mother but 
without an earthly fatlier. 

Tlie gf)(l3 of feypt generally appear in triiuls, and 
sometimes as three gods in one. The triiid of Thebes was 
Amun-lia, Atlior, and (llionso, — or father, motlicr, and 
son. Til Nubia it was Ttliali, Amim-Ka, and llonis-hu. 
At Phihe it was Osiris, Isis, and llorus. Other groups weni 
Isis, Nrplithys, and llorus; Isis, Nejdithys, and Osin’s; 
Osiris, Athor, an I ha. In later times llorus became tlio 
supremo being, and apfiears united witli Ihi and Osins in 
one figure, liolding tlie two sccjitres of Osiris, ami •Ila^in:f 
the hawk’s lunid of llorus and the sun of Ihi. EusOniis 
says of this god tliat ho declared iiimself to bo Ajxdli), 
Lord, and Bacidnis. A porcelain idol worn as a cliarm 
coml)iu(;s Ptliah the Supreme Ood of Nature, with llunis 
the S.)ii-(b)d, and Kneph the Spirit-Ood. The Ixidy 
is that of Ptbah, Ood of Natu.ro, with the hawk’s winus 
of llorus, and tlie ram’s head of Knepli. Tl is curious 
that Isis the nmtlier, with llorus tlie child in her amis, 
as the merciiul gods who would save their worsliij)- 
pers from the vengeauc.e of Osiris the stern judge, bt;- 
came as ])opular a worship in Kgypt in tlie time (it 
Augustus, as that of the Virgin and (tliild is in Italy to- 
day. Juvenal says that the ])ainters of Lome aliiio.''ti 
lived by painting the goddess Isis, the ]\Iadomia <>! 
Egypt, which had been imported into Italy, and wliu-'Ii 
was very ])a])u]ar there. 

In the trial of the soul before Osiris, as represented en 
tablets and jiapyri, are sv^en the imag(‘S of gods inter- 
ceding as mediators and offering sacrilices on its iR-liult. 
There are four of these mediatorial gods, and there is a 
taldct in the British Museum in which the det'cased 
shown as jilacing tlu^ gods themselves on the altar as lu^ 
sin-offering, and pleading tlieir merits.* 

Ihe deatli of Osiris, the supreme god of all Egypt, 
#'c6iitral fact in this mythology. He was killed b) 

* Sharjie, as above. 
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Trplion, the Egyptian Satan, and after the fmginonts of 
his body had been odlected by “llie sad Isis,” he re- 
turned to life as king of tlie dead and llieir jiul^e' * 

In coimeetion with those facts it is (hiserviiin „f 
thiit the ductriiiG of tlie trinity and that of tluMitonement 
began to take shape in the hands of the Christian theolo- 
gians of Egypt. The Trinity and its syni1)ols M'ere alivady 
familiar to the Egyptian mind. Pluiaivh says that tli (3 
Egyptians worshipped Osiris, Isis, and Horns under the 
form of a triangle. He adds that they ennsidered everv- 
thing perfect to have three i)arts, and ‘that ilierefon! their 
good god niaile himself threelold, while tlndr god of evil 
remained single. Egyj.t, whudi had exercised so ])ower- 
ful an intluenee on the old religion of Pouk!, was destined 
also greatly to inlluenee Christianity. Ah*\an(lr.a was the 
head-([aarters of learning and jirofoniid religious sjieeuhi- 
tioiis ill the first centuries. Clemens, Origmi, Dionysius 
i\tliaiiasius, were eminent teaehers in that school. Its doc- 
trines weref that (Jod had revealed liiniseirio all nations 
by his Logos, or Word. <^iristiaiiity is its highest reve- 
lation. The common Chri.stiaii lives hv (aiili, hut the 
more a(l\'an(;(Ml hehVvcr has gnosis, or philosopbie, insight 
nl (diristianity as the eternal law of the .vail. This doc- 
trine soon siihstitiiti'd .s]')CCulation in ])iac(‘- of llui simpli- 
city ot early (diristiandy. The inllneiKH'. of Ale\aiidriaii 
dioiiglit was increased by the high (odtiiiv w hicli ])re\ ailed 
diere, and hy the 1)ook -trade; of tliis Egyptian city. All the 
jmlest mannse.ripts of the Ih’Ide* now extant were iiumscrilu'd 
by Alexandrian penmen. Tlie ohh'st viwsions vmv made 
^li Alexaudria. Finally llie intense fervor of tin; Egyptian 
laind exe, nosed its natural intlnence on (’liristianily, as it 
j *'j on Jmbiisiii and Htoithenisni. 'flu; Oriemtal sjiecu- 
element of E^gyptiaii life was reinforeisl hy the 

tl ‘'iO’lifst form of the (^niUinn dootiim' of tin* jUuiiciiiciit. wim 
killnl .losiis in i^norimeo of Ins divino niitun'. Tlio, 
'y d<T(Mvcd into doiiin wliat ho Inid no rijflit to do, conv- 

lit'Titly lift \v;is oldi^^cd to pay for tliis l»y ^iviiiK up tin* souls of siiniris 
doM] ^ be bad a right. Tin* Osiris niytli of tho death of a f;od, which 
til! !' ^‘^bu'cd tile mysteries of Adonis and Eleusis, took its last form in 
i? I'ceuliar doctrine of atonement. 
liUie, Kirclieiigeschiclitc, § 67 . 
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African fire ; and in Cliristianity, as before in the old 
religion, -we find both working together, lly the side of 
the Alexandrian speculations on the nature of God and 
the Trinity appear the maniacal devotion of tlie iiionl-g 
of the Thebaid. The ardor of belief which had {)\ior. 
come even the tenacity of Judaism, and modified it iiito 
its two Egy])tian forms of the S])eculations of I’liilo and 
the uionaslic devotion of the Therapculie, reapjieaiod in 
a like action upon (’hristian belief and Ghrisliaii jmietke, 
How large a ])ait of our present Christianity is duo to 
these two iiiHuences we may not ])e able to say hut 
palpable traces of Egy})tian speculation a])]iear iu ilio 
Churcli (hKH’ines of the Trinity and atonement, and tin* 
material resurrection* of the same ])arliclcs wliich odii. 
stitute tlie earthly body. And an equally e\ ident iiilluoiieo 
from Egy]>tiau asceticism is found in the long history of 
Christian monasticism, no trace of which a])])ea]‘s in the 
New Testament, and no authority for which can ho found 
in any teaching or exam])le of Christ. The inysticrl 
theology and mystical devotion of Egypt are yet at work 
in the Cliristiaii Church. Hut oeside the directly 

derived from Kgy])t, there has ju^diably come into ('liris- 
tiaiiity anotlier and more imj)ortaiit element fiom tins 
source. T]\q spirit of a race, a nation, a civili/atioii, n re- 
ligion is moiHi indcstructihle than its forms, move ]iei’- 
vasivc tlian its opinions, and will exorcise an inteiJer 
iiiHuenc(‘ long aft(n- its outward forms have disa])])('iin'il 
The spirit of tlie Egy]tlian religion was reAuwcnce lor tlie 
divine mysbny of organic life, the Avorshij) of Gcd iii 
creation, of unity in variety, of each in all. Through tlie 
Christian diurcii in Egy])t, the schools of Alexandria, the 
monks of the Tliebaid, these elements filtered into the mnid 
of Christendom. They gave a materialistic tone to the 
conceptions of the early (diurch, concerning God, 
the angels and devils, 1 leaven, Hell, the jndgmeint, and the 
resurrection. They ])revented thereliy the triuin])h ot 
misty Oriental spiritualism. Too gross indeed in theni- 
selves, they yet were better than the Donatisin ’'vIiua 

* AVliicli contimios iu Ghristiaiiity, in spite of Paul’s plain statomoi i 
“Thou so^^est 7wt tlic body which shall be.” 
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^ould have turned every spiritual fact into a ghost or a 
shadow. The African spirit, in the fiery words of a Ter- 
tullian and an Augustine, ran into a materialism, which, . 
opposed to the opposite extreme of idealism, saved to the 
Chiii’ch its healthy realism. 

The elaborate work of Bunsen on Egypt’s Place in 
Universal History ” does not aid us much in finding the 
place of Egyptian religion in universal religion. It 
was strictly an ethnic religion, never dreaming of ex- 
tending itself beyond the borders of tlie Nile, until long 
after the conquest of Egy])t by the Bomans. Then, in- 
deed, Egyptian temples were welcomed by the large hos- 
pitality of Komo, and any traveller may see the ruins of 
the temple of Serapis * at Pozzuoli, and that of Isis at 
Pompeii. The gods of Greece, as wo have soon, took 
some hints from P^gypt, but tlie Greek Olympus, with its 
bright forms, was vmy different from the mysterious som- 
bre worship of Plgypt- 

The worship of variety, the recognition of tlie Divine 
in nature, the sentiment oj wonder before the mystery of 
the world, the feeling that the Deity is in all life, in all 
form, in all cliange as well as in what is permanent and . 
stable, — this is the best element and the most original part 
of the Egyptian religion. So much wo can learn from 
it positively ; and negatively, by its entire dissolution, its 
passing away forever, leaving no knowledge of itself Ijcliind, 
we can learn how empty is any system of faith which is 
based on concealment and mystery. All the vast range 
of Egyptian wisdom has gone, and disappeared from the 
surface of the earth, for it was only a religion of the 
priests, who kept the truth to themselves and did not 
venture to communicate it to the peojde. It was only 
priestcraft, and priestcraft, like all other craft, carries in 
itself the principle of death. Only truth is immortal,—- 
<^pen, frank, manly 'truth. Confucius was true ; he did 
' iiot know much, liut lie told all lie knew. Buddlia told 
ull he knew. Moses told all he heard. So they and their 

* Serapis \vas not a god of tlie Pliaraonic tirac.s, but came into Egypt 
'inder the Ptolemies. lately M. Mariette has shown that Serapis 
vas the dead buU Apis =« Wris-Apis. ('Oo-o/jairty.) 
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works continue, being built on faith in men. But the 
vast fabric of Egyptian wisdom, — its deep theologies, its 
mysterious symbolism, its majestic art, its wonderful 
science, — remain only as its mummies remain and as its 
tombs remain, an enigma exciting and baliliiig our cuiios- 
ity, but not adding to our real life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE GODS OF GREECE. 

A?- Character of Greok 

Ijeligon. § 3. J he Gods of Greece belore Hoiiier. § 4 The Gods of 
the Poets. § 5. 1 he Gods of the Artists Sfl i r!i 

losoidiers. § 7. The Worship of Greece. § 8 Vie MvsteJi!- ° On*! ' 

§9. Relation of Greek Religion to Christianity. ^ ^ 

§ 1. The Land and the Race. 

.milE little promontory and peninsula, famous in the 
± history of mankind as Greece, or Ilcllns nroiects 
into the Mediterranean Sea from the Soutli ol* Europa ' It 
IS insigmhciint on the map, its area being only two thirds 
as large as that of the State of Maine. J3iit never was a 
country better situated in order to develoj) a new civiliza- 
tion. A temperate climate, where the vine, olive, and ti^r 
ripened with wheat, barley, and Hax; a rich alluvial soif 
resting on limestone, and contained in a scries of valleys' 
each surrounded by mountains ; a position equally re- 
mote from excesses of Jieat and cold, dryness and inois- 
iwe; and finally, the ever-present neighborhood of the 
--constituted a home well fitted for the ijhysical 
culture of a perfect race of men. 

omparative Geography, wliich has pointed out so many 
a ions between the terrestrial conditions of nations and 
eir moral attainments, has laid great stress on the con- 
extent of sea-coast and a country’s 
arpo^* sea line of Europe, compared with its 

and extensive than that of any other continent, 

tinl ^ more various and complete iiitellec- 

sliort elsewhere. Africa, which has the 

tardv • conapared with its area, lias been most 

activity. The sea is the highway of 
''"Iiicl” R promoter of commerce; and commerce, 
brings different races togetJier, awakens tJie intel- 
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lect by th^ contact of different languages, religions, arts, 
and manners. Material civilization, it is true, dues not 
commence on the -sea-shore, but in river intervals. The 
arts of life were invented in the valleys of the Induj 
and Ganges, of tlie Yellow and Blue Itivers of China; of 
the Euphrates and the Nile. But the Phmniciaii iiavina- 
tors ill the Mediterranean brought to the shores of Grcoce 
the knowledge of tlie arts of Egypt, tlie manufactures 
of Tyre, and the products of India and Africa. Every 
part of the coast of Greece is indented with bays and 
harbors. The Mediterranean, large enough to separate 
the nations on its shores, and so permit independent and 
distinct evolution of character, is not so large as to divide 
them. Coasting vessels, running within sight of land, 
could easily traverse its shores. All this tempted to 
navigation, and so the Greeks learned to be a race of 
sailors. What the shore line of Europe was to tliat of 
the other continents, that the shore line of Greece 
was to the rest of Europe. Only long after, in the Bal- 
tic, the Northern IMediterranean, did a similar land-locked 
sea create a similar love of navigation among the Scan- 
dinavians.* 

Another feature in the physical geography of Greece 
must he noticed as having an effect on the psychical con- 
dition of its inhabitants. Mountains intersected every 
part, dividing its tribes from each other. In numerous 
valleys, separated by these mountain walls, each clan, 
left to itself, formed a special character of its own. Tlie 
great chain of Bindns with its many branches, the loitj 
ridges of the Pclopoiinesus, allowed the people of Th^ 
saly, Ikcotia, Attica, Phocis, Locris, Argolis, Arcadw, 
Laconia, to attain those individual traits which distin- 
guish them during all the course of Greek history. 

* Mr. Grote(Vol. Tl. p. 222, American edition) refers to Strahosre^ 
on the great .siip«jriority of EurojKi over Asia and Africa in J’egaid o 
intersection and intinpeiietration of tlie land by the sea. He alse q 
Ciceyo, who says tliat all Greece is in close contact to the sea, aiK 
tw^dj^^ree tubes seiiarated from it, while the Greek islands swiia a 
ivcs with their customs and institutions. He says tliat 
rtiaarked the greater activity, mutability, and variety in the liie o 
,, .time nations. 
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Sach physical conditions as Ave have described are 
eminently favorable to a free and full develoi)ment of 
national character. But this word dcvelopinent,” so fa- 
miliar to modern thought, implies not only outward ei'rcuin- 
stonces to educate, but a special germ to be educated 
So long as the human being is regarded iis a lump of 
dough, to bo moulded into any shape by external inilu- 
ences, no such term as “dovclo))mcnt” was needed, lint 
pliilosophical historians now admit national character to 
be the result of two factors, — the original ethnic genu in 
the race, and the terrestrial inlluences wliicli unfold it.* 
A (luestion, therefore, of grave moment coneern.s tlio 
origin of the Hellenic people. Whence ai'c they derived ? 
what are their affinities ? and from what region did they 

The science of Comparative Pliilology, one of the great 
triuniphs of modern scliolavsliip, lias ciuilihul us nuw^ i'or 
the first time, to answer tliis (piostion. What no Greek 
knew, what neither Herodotus, Idato, nor Aristotle could 
tell us, we are now able to state with certainty. The 
Greek language, both in its grammar and its vocabu- 
lary belongs to the family of liiilo- European langnag'os, of 
which the Sanskrit is the cider sister. Out of eleven 
thousand six liuiidred and tliirty-three Greek words, 
some two thousand are found to he .Sanskrit, and tliree 
tliousand more to belong to other briinclies of the 
hiao-Europeaii tongues. As the words common to the 
Greek and the Sanskrit must hai’c bomi in use by 
hoth races before their separation, while living logetlier 
JO Central Asia, we have a clew to the degree of civil- 
ization attained by the Greeks lieforo they arrived in 
^'^orope. Thus it appears that they brought from Asia 

ainiliarity with oxen and cows, horses, dogs, swine, 
j^oats, geese ; that they could work in metals ; that tliey 
^ I'l houses, and were aciiuaintcd with the elements 
* Agriculture, especially with farinaceous grains; they 
salt; they had boats propelled by oars, but not 

almost the only marked exception. He nowhere rec- 
Wes the doctrine of race. ■ 
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sails ; they divided the year by moons, and had a decimal 
notation* 

The Greeks, as a race, came from Asia later than the 
Latin races. They belonged to that powerful Indo^ 
European race, to which Europe ow^es its civilization, and 
whose cliief bmnches are the Hindoos, the Persians, the 
Greeks, the Latins, the Kelts, the Teutonic tribes, and the 
Slavi. The original site of the race was, as we have seen 
in our chapter on Brahmanism, in Bactria; and the 
earliest division of tins people could not have been later 
than three thousand or four thousand years before the 
Christian era. Wlien the Hellenic branch entered Europe 
we have now no means of saying. It was so long anteiioi' 
to Greek history that all knowledge of the time was lost, 
and only the faintest traditions of an Asiatic origin of 
their nation are to be found in Greek writers. 

The Hellenic tribes, at the beginning of the seventh 
century before Christ, w(*re divided into four groups,— the 
Achaians, Adolians, Dorians, and loniaus,-— with outlyiii;' 
tribes more or less akin. But this Hellenic people had 
been 2 )receded in Greece by another race known as Pelas- 
gians. It is so diflicult to say who these were, that Mr. 
Grote,in despair, pronounces them unknowable, and rehii- 
quishes tlie problem. Some facts concerning them niav, 
however, be considered as established. Their exisiencoiii 
Greece is pronounced by Thirwall to be " the first nii* 
questionable fact in Greek history.” Homer speaks (lliaJ, 
ll. G81) of “Pelasgian Argos,” and of “ spcar-skillod 
Pelasgians,” "noble Pela.sgians,” "Pelasgiaiis inhabitnij; 
fertile Larissa ” (11. 840 ; X. 429). Herodotus frcipiently 

* The ox is, in Sanskrit go or gniis, in Latin hos, in Greek /3o0y. 

The liorse is, in Sanskrit a<;va, in Zinnl avpa, in Greek ^ttttos, in Latm 
equus. 

Tlie sheep i.s, in Sanskiit avis, in Latin oris, in Greek (is. 

Tlie goo.se is, in Sanskrit fuuisa, in Latin amer, in Old Gennan 
in Greek xv^- 

House is, in Sanskrit dama, in Latin dov 7 i.is, in Greek DooriS 

in Sanskrit dvdr or diidra, in Greek 6i>pa, in Irish doras. 

Boat or ship is, in Sanskrit vnds, in Latin iiavis, in Greek mes. 
is, in Sanskrit aritravi, in Gieek iperfids, in Latin remus. 

The Greeks distinguished themselves from the Barbarians as a graUJ* 
eating race. Barbarians ate acorns. 
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speaks of the Pdasgians. He says that tlie Dorians were 
a Hellenic nation, the lonians were Pelasgic ; he does not 
profess to know what language the Pelasgiaiis used hut 
says that those who in his time inhabited Crestona 
piacia, and other regions, spoke a barbarous larigiuu^ei 
and that the people of Attica were formerly PeTasmc! 
He mentions the Pclasgians as remaining to his tune 
in Arcadia, after the Dorians had expelled them from the 
rest of the Peloponnesus; says that tlie Samothracians 
adopted tlie mysteries of the Kabiri from the Pclasgians ; 
that the I'elasgians sacrificed victims to unknown gods at 
Dodona, and asked that oracle advice about what names 
they should give their gods. These names, taken from 
Grecians received from them. Hellas was for- 
merly called Pclasgia. The Athenians expelled the Pelas- 
gians from Attica (whether justly or unjustly, Herodotus 
does not undertake to say), where they were living under 
Mount Hyraettus ; whereupon the Pclasgians of Lemnos, 
in revenge, carried off a number of Athenian women, and 
afterward murdered them ; as an expiation of which crime 
they were finally command(id by the oracle at Delphi to 
surrender that island to Miltiades and the Athenians. 
Herodotus repeatedly informs us fliat nearly the whole 
Ionian race were formerly called Pclasgians.* 

From all this it appears that the Pclasgians were the 
ancient occupants of nearly all Greece ; that they were 
probably of the same stock as their Hellenic successors, 
hut of another branch; that their language was some- 
^vliat different, and contained words of barbaric (that is 
1 hojuicifiii or Eg;^tian) origin, but not so different as to 
remain distinct after the coru^ucst. From the Pelasgian 
names which remain, it is highly probable that this people 
J^as of the same family with the old Italians.*!- They must 
nave constituted the main stem of the Greek people. 

he lonians of Attica, the most brilliant portion of the 
t^reeks, were of Pelasgic origin. It may be therefore as- 

vn 146 ; II. 51, 171 ; IV. 145 ; V. 26 ; VI. 137 ; 

+ U ’ VIII. 44, 73. 

T Maury, Histoire des Religions de la Grke Antiiue, Chap. I. p. 5. 
mentions several Pelasgic words which seem to be identical with old 
AWiun or Etruscan names. 
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Slimed, without much improbability, that while the Dorian 
element gave the nation its strength and vital force 
the Pelasgic was the source of its intellectual activity 
and success in literature and art. Ottfried Muller re- 
-marks that “ there is no doubt that most of the ancien|: 
religions of Greece owed their origin to this race. The 
Zeus and Diune of Dodoiia, Zeus and Here of Argos, 
Hephaestos and Athene of Athens, Dchiieter and (Jora of 
Eleusis, Hermes and Artemis of Arcadia, together with 
Cadmus and the Cabiri of Thebes, cannot properly be 
referred to any other origin.” * 

Welckerf thinks that the ethnological conceptions of 
AEschylus, in his “ Suppliants,” are invaluable helps in the 
study of tlie Pelasgic relations to tlie Greeks. Tlie poet 
makes Pelasgos the king of Argos, and re])resents Ijiin as 
ruling over the largest part of Greece. His subjects he 
calls Greeks, and they vote in public assembly by holding 
up their liands, so distinguishing them from the Dorians, 
among whom no such democracy prevailed. ;j; lie pro- 
tects the sup])liant women against their Egyptian persecu- 
tors, who claimed them as fugitives from slavery. The 
character assigned by A^.schylus to this representative of 
the Pelasgian race is that of a just, wise, and religious 
king, who judged that it Avas best to obey God, even at 
the risk of displeasing man. 

It is evident, therefore, that from the earliest times there 
were in Greece two distinct elements, either two different 
races or two very distinct hraiiclies of a common race. 
First known as Pelasgians and H(dhuies, they aflerwanh 
took form as the Ionian and Dorian ]%oples. And it is 
evident also that the Greek character, so strong yet so 
flexible, so mighty to act and so o})en to receive, with its 
stern virtues and its tender sensibilities, was the result of 
the iningling of these antagonist tendencies. Two conti- 
nents may have met in Greece, if to tlie genius of that 
wonderful people Asia lent her intellect and Africa her 
fire. It was the marriage of soul and body, of nature and 

* Muller, Dorians, Introduction, § 10. 

+ Grieehisclie Gotterlchre, Einleitung, § 6. 

X See Muller, Dorians. 
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spirit, of abstract speculation and passionate interest in 
tliis life. Darkness rests on tlie period when this national 
life was being created ; the Greeks themselves lia\'e pre- 
served no record of it. 

Jhat some powferful influence from Egypt was acting 
on Greece during this forming period, and coutributiiig 
its share to the great result, there can hardly ])e a epics'^ 
tioii. All the legends and traditions liint at such a re- 
lation, and if this were otlierwise, we might be sure tliat 
it must have existed. Egypt was in all" lier power and 
splendor when Greece was being settled ])y tlic Aryans 
from Asia. They wore only a few luindred miles apart, 
and the ships ot Phoenicia were continually sailing to 
and fro between them. 

Ihe testimony of Greek writers to the early influence 
of Egypt on tlieir country and its religion is vf'iy full. 
Creuzer* says that the Greek writers differed in r(\gardto 
llic coiinectioii ot Attic and Egy])tiaii culture, only as to 
How it was, not as to AVI i ether it was. Herodotus ^ays 
(listiuctly and positively “f* that most of tlic names of Hie 
Greek gods came from Egy])t, exe(‘pt some wlioso names 
came from tlie Podasgiaus. The Pelasgiaiis tliemselves, 
lie adds, gave these Egyptian names to the unnamed 
powers of nature wliom they l)el()r (5 ignorantly wor- 
tijupped, heing din^etcil l)y Hie oracle at Dodona so to do. 
hy “name” here, Herodotus plainly inteiuls move than a 
oiere a])pel]ati()ii. He includes also something of the 
I'ci’sonality and eliaracler. J Jkdbre tluw we r(‘. imjiersonal 
|'>‘ings, powers ol* nature ; aftm’wards, under Kgy])tiau 
^oHuence, they heeaine pcrstnis. lie ])articularly insists 
■t'lj having lieard this from the priesli'sses of Dodona, 
^'10 also told liim a story ol the bla(d< ]iigeon from Egypt, 
)Gib first directed the oiucle to lie established, 'which he 
joterpreted, according to wliat lie liad lieard in Egypt, to 
black Eigyptiaii woman. He adds that the Greeks 

* %inbohk imd Mytl)ologii>, Th. ITT., Heft 1, chap. 5, § 1. 

^ -Herod. II. 50 et scq. 

'Oe6/ia often had this force. It denoted per- 
t 1 therefore, of Herodotus is that tlie Egyptians 

^Trei'ks to give, their deities proper names, instead of common 
A proper name is the sign of personality. 

12 
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received, not only their oracles, but their public proceg. 
sions, festivals, and solemn prayers from the Egyptians. 
M. Maury admits the influence of Egypt on the worship 
and ceremonies of Greece, and thinks it added to their 
religion a more serious tone and a sentiment of voiiera' 
tion for the gods, which were eminently beneficial. He 
doubts tlie story of Herodotus concerning tlie derivation 
of gods from Egypt, giving as a sufficient proof the fact 
that Homers knowledge of Egyptian geograpliy was 
very imperfect.* But religious influences and geograph- 
ical knowledge are very different things. Because the 
medijeval Cliristian writers had an imperfect kiiowledge 
of Palestine, it docs not follow that their Christianity 
was not intluenced in its source by Judaism. The objec- 
tion to the derivation of the Greek gods from Egy])t, on 
account of the names on the monuments being diifereiit 
from tliose of the Hellenic 'deities, is sufficiently answered 
by Creuzer, who sliows that the Greeks translated the 
Egyptian word into an cciuivalent in their own language. 
Orphic ideas came from Egypt into Greece, through the 
colonies in Thrace and Sainothrace.f The story of the 
Argive colony from Egypt, with their leader Danaiis, 
connects some Egyptian immigration with the old fe- 
lasgic ruler of that city, the walls of which contained Pcla.'!- 
gic masonry. The legends concerning Cccrops, lo, iuid 
Lelex, as leading colonics from Egypt to Athens and 
]\^[egara, are too doubtful to add much to our argument, 
The influence of Egypt on Greek religion in later times 
is universally admitted. J 

§ 2. Idea and General Character of Grech 1 

The idea of Greek religion, which speci{ 
guishes it from all others, is the human charL.,,^-- 
gods. The gods of Greece are men and woman, ideab 
i?ed men and women, men and women on a lar<m^r scale, 
but still intensely human. The gods of India, Its tk) 

* Maary, Rclifrions de la Grcce, III. 263. 

t Diud. Sic., I. 92-96. 

X Gerhard, Grieehische Mythologie, § 50, Vol. 1. 
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appear in the Sacred Books, are vast abstractions; and as 
they appear in sculpture, liideous and grotescpie idols. 
The gods of Egypt seem to pass away into mere ayinb(jls 
and intellectual generalizations. But the gods of Greece 
,are persons, warm with life, radiant with beauty, having 
their human adventures, wars, loves. The s}mibolieal 
meaning of each god disappears in his personal character. 

These beings do not keep to tlieir own particular spliere 
nor confine themselves to tlieir special parts, but, like 
men and women, have many different interests and 
occupations. If we suppose a miinher of human beings, 
young and healthy and perfectly organized, to be gifted 
with an immortal life and miraculous endowments of 
strength, wisdom, and beauty, we shall have the gods of 
Olympus. 

Greek religion differs from Brahmanism in this, that its 
gods are not abstract s])irit, but human beings. It differs 
also from Buddhism, the god in which is also a man, in 
this, that the gods of Greece are lar less moral than 
Buddha, but far more interesting. They are not trying 
to save their souls, they are by no means ascetic, they 
have no intention of making progress tliroiigh the uni- 
verse by obeying the laws of nature, but they arc bent on 
having a good time. Fighting, feasting, and making love 
are their usual occupations, if they can be considered as 
governing the world, it is in a very loose way and on a 
very irregular system. They interlcre with human affairs 
from time to time, but merely from whim or from })assion. 
With the common relations of life they have little to do. 
They announce no moral law, and neither by precept nor 
example undertake to guide men’s couscicJices. 

The Greek religion differs from many other religions 
also in having no one great founder or restorer, in having 
no sacred books and no priestly caste. It was not estab- 
lished by the labors of a Zoroaster, Gautama, (Jonfuciiis, 
or Mohammed. It has no Avesta, no Yedas, no Ko- 
ran. Every religion which we have thus far considered 
kas its sacred books, but that of Greece has none, un- 
less we accept the works of Homer and Hesiod as its 
^ible. Still more remarkable is the fact of its having no 
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priestly caste. Brahmanism and Egj^pt have an heredi- 
tary priesthood ; and in all other religions, though tlie 
priesthood might not be hereditary, it always constituted 
a distinct caste. But in Greece kings and generals 
common peojde offer sacrifices and prayers, as well as the. 
priests. Priests obtained their office, not by inheritance, 
but by aj)pointment or election; and they were often 
chosen for a limited time. 

Anotlier peculiarity of tlie Greek religion was that its 
gods were not manifestations of a supreme spirit, but were 
natural gro^vths. They did not come down from above, 
but came up from below. They did not emanate, they 
were evolved. The Greek Paiitlieon is a gradual (ind 
steady development of the national mind. And it is still 
more remarkable that it lias three distinct sources, — the 
poets, the artists, and the philosophers. J iipiter, or Zeus 
in Homer, is ofteiiest a man of immense strength, so strong 
tliat if he has hold of one end of a chain and all the gods 
hold the other, with the earth favstened to it beside, he 
will be able to move them all. Far more grand is the 
conception cHf Jupiter as it came from the chisel of Phidi- 
as, of which Quintilian says that it added a new religious 
sentiment to the religion of Greece. Then came the jdii- 
losophers and gave an entirely dilferent and higlun* view 
of the gods. Jujiiter becomes with them the Su[)rciiie 
Being, father of gods and of men, omnipotent and oiiini- 
present. 

One striking consequence of the absence of sacred 
books, of a sacred jiriesthood, and an insjiired founder ol 
their religion, was the extreme freedom of the whole sp- 
tem. The religion ol Hellas was hardly a rcstraiut 
either to the mind or to the conscience. It allowed the 
Greeks to think what they would and to do what they 
chose. They made their gods to suit themselves, aad 
regarded them rather as companions than as objects of 
reverend The gods lived close to them on Olympus, a 
precipitous and snow-capped range full of vast cliliSj 
deep glens, and extensive forests, less than ten thousand 
feet in height, though covered with snow on the top 
even in the middle of July. 
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According to the Jewish religion, man was made in the 
image of God ; but according to the Greek religion the 
gods were made in the image of men. Heraclitus says, 
“ Men are mortal gods, and the gods immortal men.” The 
Crreek fancied the gods to be close to him on the summit 
of the mountain which he saw among the clouds, often 
mingling in disguise with mankind ; a race of stronger 
and brighter Greeks, but not very much wiser or better. 
All their own tendencies they beheld retlected in their 
deities. They projected themselves upon the heavens, 
and saw with pleasure a race of divine Greeks in the 
skies above, corresponding with the Greelcs below. A 
delicious religion ; without au.sterity, asceticism, or terror; 
a religion filled with forms of l)eauty and nobleness, kin- 
dred to their own ; with gods who were capricious indeed, 
hut never stern, and seldom jealous or very cruel. It 
was a heaven so near at hand, that their own heroes had 
climbed into it, and become demigods. It was a heaven 
peopled with such a variety of noble forms, that they 
could choose among them the protector whom they liked 
best, and j)ossibly themselves be selected as favorites 
by some guardian deity. Tlie fortunate Imnter, of a moon- 
light night, might even behold the graceful figure of Diana 
flashing through the woods in pursuit of game, and the 
happy inhabitant of (Cyprus come siukhuily on tlie fair 
form of Venus resting in a laurel-grove. The Dryads 
could be seen glancing among the trees, the Orc^ads heard 
sliouting on the mountains, and tlie Naiads found asleep 
by the side of their streams. If tlu' Greek chose, ho 
could take his gods from the poets ; if he liked it better, 
he could find them among the artists ; or if neither of 
.these suited him, he might go to the pliilosojihers for his 
deities. 

The Greek religion, therefore, did not guide or restrain, 
it only stimulated. The Greek, by intercourse with 
Greek gods, became more a Greek than ever. Every Hel- 
lenic feeling and tendency was personified and took a 
divine form ; which divine form reacted on the tendency 
to develop it still further. All this contributed uiupies- 
tioiiably to that wonderful phenomenon, Greek develop- 
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ment. Nowhere on the earth, before or since, has the 
human being been educated into such a wonderful perfec- 
tion, such an entire nnd total unfolding of itself, as in 
Greece. There, every .human tendency and faculty of 
soul and body opened in symmetrical proportion. That 
small country, so insignificant on the map of Europe, so 
invisible on the map of the world, carried to perfection in 
a few short centuries every human art. Everytliimy in 
Greece is art ; because everything is finished, done per- 
fectly well. In that garden of the world ripened the 
masterpieces of epic, tragic, comic, lyric, didactic poetry; 
the masterpieces iii.every school of philosophic investiga- 
tion ; the masterpieces of history, of oratory, of mathe- 
matics ; the masterpieces of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. Greece developed every form of human gov- 
ernment, and in Greece were fought and won the great 
battles of the world. Before Greece, everything in 
human literature and art was a rude and imperfect at- 
^mpt; since Greece, everything lias been g. rude and 
imperfect imitation. 

§ 3. The Gods of Greece before Homer. 

The Theogony of Hesiod, or Book of Genesis of the 
Greek gods, gives us the liistory of tliree generations 6f 
deities. Eirst come the Uranids; secondly, the Titans; 
and thirdly, the gods of Olympus. Beginning as powers 
of nature, they end as persons.* 

The substance of Jfesiod s charming account of these 
three groups of gods is as follows : — 

Eirst of all tilings was Chaos. Next was broad-lios.- 
omed Earth, or Gaia. Then was Tartarus, dark and dim, 
below the earth. Next appears Eros, or Love, most beau- 
tiful among the Immortals. From Chaos came Erebus 
and black Night, and then sprang forth Ether and Day^ 

* Mr. Grote (Hi.story of Greece, Part I. Chap. I.) maintains that 
Heaven, Niglit, Slee]), and Dream “are Persons, just as miicli as Zeus 
and Apollo.” I confess that I can hardly understand his meaning, 'fho 
first have neither personal qualities, personal life, personal history, 0*^^ 
personal experience ; they app^r only as vast abstractions, and so disap- 
pear again. 
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children of Erebus and Night. Then Earth brought forth 
the starry Heaven, Uranos, like to herself iu size, that he 
might shelter her around. Gaia, or -Earth, also bore the- 
mountains, and Pontus or the baiTeii Sea. 

.Then Gaia intermarried witli Uranos, and luoduced the 
Titans and Titanides, namely. Ocean, Ka^os, Krios, Hype- 
rion, lapetus, Theia and Ithea, Themis, IMiiernosyiie 
Phcebe with golden coronet, and lovely Thcthys. Lastly 
came Kronos, or Time ; with the Cyclopes and the hun- 
dred-headed giants. All these children were hid in tho 
earth by Uranos, wlio dreaded them, till by a contri- 
vance of Gaia and Kronos, Uranos was dethroned, and 
the first age of the gods was terminated by the birth from 
the sea of the last and sweetest of the children of the 
Heaven, Aphrodite, or Immortal Peauty,— the only one 
of this second generation who continued to reign on Olym- 
pus; an avdul, Leauteous goddess, says Hesiod, beneath 
whose delicate? feet the verdure throve around, born in 
wave-washed Cyprus, but floating j ast divine Cythera. 
Her Eros accompanied, and fair Desire followed. 

Tims was completed the second generation of gods, the 
children of Heaven and Earth, called Titans. Tlu'sc had 
many children. The children of Ocean and Tethys were 
the nymphs of Ocean. Hyperion and Tlieiri bad, as chil- 
dren, Helios, Selene and Eds, or Sun, Moon, and Dawm. 
Koeos and Phcebe bad Letd and Asteria. One of the chil- 
dren of Krios wms Pallas; those of lapetins were Prome- 
theus, Ejriraetlieus, and Atlas. Kronos married his sister 
^Ihea, and their children were Hestia, DemelcTand Here; 
Hadds, Poseiddn, and Zeus, — all, exce])t Hades or Pluto, 
belonging to the subsecpient Olympian deities. 

^The Olympian gods, with their cousins of the same 
generation, have grown into persons, ceasing to he abstract 
ideas, or powers of nature. Five were the children of 
Erouos, namely, Zeus, Poseiddn, Here, Hestia, and Deme- 
^r; six were children of Zeus, A]k)11o and Artemis, 
ii^phicstos and Ares, Hermes and Athene. The twelfth 
the Olympian group, Aphrodite, belonged to the 
second generation, being daugliter of Uranos and of the 

cean. Beauty, divine child of ^ky and Sea, was con- 
ceived of as older than Power. 
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These are the three successive groups of deities; tte 
second supplanting the first, the third displacing ilie sec- 
ond. Tlie earlier gods we must needs consider, not as 
persons, but as powers of nature, not yet humanized* 
The last, seated on Olympus, are fair humanities.” , 

But now, it is remarkable that there must have been 
in point of fact, tliree stages of religious development 
and three successive actual theologies in Greece, corre- 
sponding very nearly to these three legendary generations 
of gods. 

When the ancestors of the Hellenic race came from 
Asia, they must have brought with them a natiiro-wor- 
ship, akin to that which siihscqiiently appeared in India 
in tlie earliest hymns of the Vedas. Comparative Plii-' 
lology, as we have before seen, lias established the rule, 
that whatever words are common to all the seven Indo- 
European families must have been used in Central Asia 
before their dispersion. From this rule Pictet f has in- 
ferred til at the original Aryan tribes all worsliip]3ed the 
Heaven, the Eartli, Sun, Fire, Water, and Wind. The 
ancestors of the Greeks must have brought with tlicin 
into Hellas the worship of some of these elementaiy de- 
ities. And we find at least two of them, Heaven and 
Earth, represented in Hesiod’s first class of the oldest dei- 
ties. Water is there in tlie form of Pontus, the Sea, and 
the other llranids have the same elementary character. 

. The oldest hymns in tlie Vedas mark tlie second devel- 
opment of the Aryan deities in India. Tlie chief gods 
of this period are Indra, Vanina, Agni, Savitri, Soma 
India is the god of the air, directing the storm, the light- 
ning, the clouds, the rain ; Vanina is tlie all-einhi’acing 
circle of the heavens, earth, and sea; Savitri or Surja 
is the Sun, King of Day, also called Mitra ; Agni is 
Fire ; and Soma is the sacred fermented juice of the moon* 
plant, often indeed the moon itself. 

As. in India, so in Greece, there was a second develop' 

* i^ts, in his Hyperion, is the only modem poet who has caugW 
tha'spirit of the mighty Titanic deities and is able to speak 
“ In the large utterance of the early gods.” 

+ Pictet, Les Origiiies Inefe-Europeenes. 
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ment of gods. They correspond in this, that tlie powers 
of nature began, in both cases, to assume a more distinct 
personality. Moreover, Indra, the god of the atmos- 
phere, he who wields the lightnillg^ the thunderer, the 
god of storms and rain, was the chid god in tlie Vedic 
period. So also in Greece, the chief god in this second 
period was Zeus. He also was the god of the al luosphere, 
the thunderer,- the wielder of lightning. In the name 
" Zeus ” is a reminiscence of Asia. Litendly it means “ the 
god,” and so was not at first a proper name. Its root is 
the Sanskrit Div, meaning “to sliine.” Hence the word 
Dcvci, God, in the Yedic Hymns, from whicli comes Qeog 
and Atf. Aiog in Greek, Dens in Latin, levs Uarfp in Greek 


is Jii])iter in Latin, coniing troni tlie Sanskrit 
Our Englisli words “divine,” “divinity,” go back for their 
origin to the same Sanskrit root, J)h. So marvellously 
do the wrecks of old beliefs come drifting down tho-stream 
of time, borne up in those frail canoes which men call 
words. In how many senses, higher and lower, is it true 
that “ in the beginning was the Word’' 

This most ancient deity, god of storms, ruler of the 
atmosphere, favorite divinity of the Aiyan rac^e in all its 
branches, became Indra when he reacljcd India, .lupiter 
when he arrived in Italy, Zeus wlicn in E])inis lie became 
the cliicf god of the Telasgi, and was wors]iip])od at that 
most ancient oracular tem])Ie of all (ircccc, Dodona. To 
him in the Iliad (XVL 23.o) does Achilles pray, saying : 
“0 King Jove, IJodonean, lVla.sgia.n, dwelling afar olf, 
presiding over wintry Hodona.” A rominiscciH'o of this 
aid Pelasgian god long remained both in the Latin and 
Lreek- conversation, wdien, speaking of tin? w(*aL]ier, they 
called it Zens, or Jupiter. Horace sjieaks of “cold Jnpi- 
lar” and “bad Jupiter,” as we sliould s])eak of a cold or 


J^my day. We also find in Horace (Odes III. 2 : 29) the 
archaic form of the word “Jupiter,” Dimpikr, which, ac- 
cardiiig to Lassen ( 1 . 755), means “liuler of Heaven” ; being 
derived from Djaus-piter. Fitei\ in Sanskrit, originally 
meant, says Lassen, liuler or Lord, as well as Pal her. 

In Arcadia and Bceotia the Telasgi dechued that tlicir 
deities were born. By this is no doubt conveyed the 


12 * 


11 
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historic consciousness that these deities were not brought 
to them from abroad, but developed gradually among 
themselves out of nameless powers of nature into human- 
ized and personal deities. In the old days it was hardly 
more tlian a fetich worship. Htu’e was worshipped as* a 
plank at Samos ; Athene, as a beam at Lindus ; the Pallas 
of Attica, as a stake; Jupiter, in one place, as a rock; 
Apollo, as a triangle. 

Together with Jupiter or Zeus, the Pelasgi worshipped 
Gaia or Mother Earth, in Athens, Sparta, Olymjda, and 
other places. One of her names was Oidiie ; another was 
lihea. In Asia she 'was Cybele ; but everywhere she typi- 
fied the great productive power of nature. 

Another Pclasgic god was Helios, the Sun-God, -wor- 
shipped with his sister Selene, the Moon. The Pelasgi 
also adored the darker divinities of the lower world. At 
Pylos ‘and Elis, the king of Hades was woT*shi})ped as 
the awful Alfdoneus ; and Persephone, his wife, was iiottlie 
fair Kora of subsc(iuent times, but the fearful (Jueeii of 
Death, the murderess, homologous to the savage wife of 
(^iva, in the Hindoo Panlhcon. To this age also belongs 
the worship of the Kabiri, nameless ])Owers, perhaps of 
Phoenician origin, connected with the worship of hre in 
Lemnos and Samothracc. 

The Doric race, the second great source- of the Hellenic 
family, entered Greece many hundreds of years alter* the 
first great Pelasgic migration had spread itself tlu'ougli 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. It brought with it aiiotlicr 
class of gods and a dilferciit tone of worship. Their jn'in- 
cipal deities were Apollo and Artemis, though with these 
they also wor^iipped, as secondary deities, the Pclasgic 
gods whose homes they had invaded. The chief dilh^^- 
ence between the Pelasgic and Dorian conception of 
religion was, that with the first it was more emotional, 
with the second more moral ; the first was a mystic iiatn* 
ral religion, the second an intellectual human religion. 
Ottfried Mlillerf says that the Dorian piety was strong, 
cheerful, and bright. They worshipped Daylight anu 

* B. C. 1104. Dollinger. 

+ Die Dorier, X. 9. 
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Moonliglit, while the Pelasgians also reverenced Ni»^ht 
parkness, and Storm. Funeral solemnities and entliusi- 
astic orgies did not suit the Dorian character. The Spar- 
tans had no splendid processions like the Athenians, l)ut 
they prayed the gods "to give them wliat was honorable 
and good”; and Zeus Ammon declared that the "cairn 
solemnity of the prayers of the Spartans was dearer to 
him than all the sacrifices of the Greeks.” * 

Two facts are to be noticed in connection with this 
primitive religion. One is tlie local distribution of the 
different deities and modes of worship tliroiigh Greece. 
Every tribe had its own gmd and its own worslnp. In one 
place it was Zeus and Gaia; in another, Zens and Cybele; 
in a third, Apollo and Artemis. At Samothrace ])rcvailed 
the worship of the Heaven and the Earth.f Dione was 
worshipped with Zeus at Dodona.+ The lonians were 
devoted to Poseidon, god of the sea. In Arcadia, AthenO 
was worshipped as Tritonia. Hermes was adored on 
Mount Cylleiie ; Eros, in llceotia ; Pan, in Arcadia. These 
local deities long remained as secomlary gf)ds, after the 
1 an-IIellenic worship of Olympus had overthrown their 
siiprernacy. But one peculiarity of tlie Pre-Homeric 
religion was, that it consisted in the adoration of different 
gods m different places. The religion of Hellas, after 
Homer, was the worship of the twelve great deities united 
on Mount Olympus. 

_ The second fact to be observed in this early mythology 
IS the change of name and of character through wliich each 
eity proceeds. Zeus alone retains the same name from 
the first.§ 

Among all Indo-European nations, the Heaven and the 
J.arth were the two primordiffl divinities. The Rig- Veda 
cals them "the two great parents of the world.” At 


Ottfried Miillpr, Die Dorier. 
T Van>o, quoted by Maury. 


j.. uy ivmury. 

lone was the female Jupiter, her name meaning simply "the god- 
§ Hiif Italic “Juno,” formed from At6s. 

Ktern-il same character. At Dodona he was invoked as the 

shriiK* (X. _c. 12, § .5) says that the priestesses of that 

l>e ' Q formula in their prayer : “Zeus was, Z(*ns is, Zens shall 

but Olympus he was not conceived as eternal, 

only as immortal. 
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Dodoua, Samothrace, and Sparta they were worshipped 
together. But while in India, Varuna, the Heavens, con* 
tinned to be an object of adoration in the Vedic or second 
period, in Greece it faded early from the popular thoiiglit. 
This already shows the opposite genius of the two iiulionV 
To the Hindoos the inliiiitc was all important, to the 
Greeks the Unite. The former, therefore, retain the adora- 
tion of the Heavens, the latter that of the Earth. 

The Earth, Gaia, became more and more important to 
the Hellenic mind. Passing through various stages of 
development, she became, successively, Gaia in the first 
generation, llhea in the second, and Hcmieter (r^ mp), 
Mother Earth, in the third. In like manner the Sun is 
successively Hyperion, son of Heaven and Earth ; Helios, 
son of Hyperion and Theia ; and Plnebiis-Apollo, son of 
Zeus and Latona. The Moon is first Phmbe, sister of 
Hyperibn; then SelCme, sister of Helios; and lastly 
Artemis, sister of Apollo. Pallas, probably meaning iit 
first “tlie virgin,” became afterward identified with 
Athene, daughter of Zeus, as Pallas-Athent\ The Urania 
Pontus, the salt sea, became the Titan Oceanos, or Ocean, 
and in another generation Poseidon, or Hep tune. 

The early gods are symbolical, the later are personal. 
The turniiig-})oint is reached when Kronos, Time, arrives. 
The children of Time and Eartli are no longer vast shad- 
owy abstractions, but become historical characters, with 
bi^)graphies and personal (pialities. Heither Time nor 
History existed before Homer ; when Time came. History 
began. 

Tlie three male cliildren of Time were Zens, Po.soidon, 
and Hades ; representing the three dimensions of s])ace, 
Height, P>readth, and Depth; Heaven, Ocean, and Holt 
They also represented the threefold progress of the liumaii 
soul: its aspiration and ascent to wliat is noble and good' 
its descent to what is profound, and its sympathy with al 
that is various : in other words, its religion, its intelligence, 
and its affection. ^ 

The fable of Time devouring .his children, and then 
reproducing them, evidently means the 
customs and the departure and return of fashions. AY na 
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ever is bom must die; but what has been will be a<rain 
That Eros, Love, should be at the origin of tliin-rs from 
chaos, indicates the primeval attraction witli winch the 
order of the universe begins. The mutilation of Unnoq 
Heaven, so that he ceased to jiroduce children snoirests 
the change of the system of emanation, by whiclTtbe 
gods descend from the infinite, into that of evolution bv 
which they arise out of the finite. It is, in fact, the end 
of Asja, and the beginning of Europe; for emanation 
IS the law of tlie theologies of Asia, evolution that of 
Europe. Aphrodite, Beauty, was the last child of the 
Heavens and yet born from the Ocean. Beauty is not 
the daughter ot the Heavens and the Earth, but of the 
Ipavens and the Ocean. The lights and shadows of 
tlie sky, the tints of dawn, the tenderness of clouds, 
iinite with th^ toss and curve of the wave in creatino’ 
Beauty. The beauty of outline appears in the sea, that 
ot hght and color in the sky.* 


§ 4. The Gods of the Pods, 


Herodotus says (TT. 53), I am of opinion that Hesiod 
and Homer lived four hundred years hefore my time, and 
not more, and these were they who framed a theogoiiy for 
the Greeks, and gave names to the gods, and assigned to 
them honors and arts, and declared their severar forms. 
Blit the poets, said to be before tliem, in my opinion, 
were after them.” 


That two poets should create a theology and a worship 
for a great jieople, and so unite its separate tribes into a 


M of ]\rythology, lAindon, 1867. Tho 

;''lvthology of the Aryan Nations, London, 1870) has sliown much 
in his efforts to trace tlie myths and legcTids of the Greeks, 
^(■nnans, etc., hock to some original metaphors in the old Vedic .speech, 
of wliieh relate to the movements of the sun, and the j)heni)iijena 
® the heavens. It seems jirohahle that he carries this ton far ; for why 
^“^nnot later ages oiiginate myths as well as the earlier ? The analogies 
y which he seeks to approximate Greek, Scandinavian, and Himloo 
‘/flies are often fanciful. And the sun plays so overwhelming a jtari in 
that it reminds one of the picture in “Hermann and Doio- 
els^’ traveller who looked at the sun till he could see nothing 

“Schweben siehet ihr Bild, W'ohin er die Blicke nur wendet.” 
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commonwealth of united states, seems to modern minds 
an absurdity. But the poets of Greece were its prophets. 
They received, intensified, concentrated, the tendencies of 
thought already in the air. All the drift was toward Pan- 
Hellenic worship and to a humanized theology, wliea 
the Homeric writers sang their song. 

The Greeks must be conceived of as a nation of poets; 
hence all their mytliology was poetry. Poetry was their 
life and joy, written or unwritten, sung or spoken. 
They were poets in the deeper sense of the word; not 
by writing verses, but by looking at all nature and all 
life from its poetic side. Tlieir exquisite mythology 
arose out of these spontaneous instincts. The tendency 
of the Greek mind was to vitalize and harmonize nature.* 

All the phenomena of nature, all the powers of the 
human soul, and all the events of liie, became a marvel- 
lous tissue of divine story. They walked Ihe earth, sur- 
rounded and overshadowed by heavenly attendants and 
supernatural powers. But a striking peculiarity of this 
immense sj)iritualisni was that it was almost without 
superstition. Their gods were not their terror, but their 
delight. Even the great gods of Olympus were aro\uid 
them as invisible companions. Fate itself, the dark Moira, 
supreme power, mistress of gods and men, was met man- 
fully and not timorously. So strong was the human ele- 
ment, the sense of personal dignity and freedom, that the 
Greek lived in the midst of a supernatural world on equal 
terms. 

No doubt the elements of mythology are in all nations 
the same, consisting of the facts of nature and the facts 
of life. The heavens and the earth, day and night, the 
sun and moon, storms, fire, ocean, and rivers, love and 
beauty, life and progress, war, wisdom, doom, and chance, 
— these, among all nations, supply the material for myths. 
But while, with some races, these powers remain solernn 
abstractions, above and behind nature, among the Gree 'S 
they descended into nature and turned to poetry, illumi 
nating all of life. 

* See Le Sentiment Religieux en Grece, d'Homfere a Eschyl^j P® 
Jules Giiard, Paris, 1869. 
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Let us imagine a Greek, possessed by the spirit of his 
nation and acquainted with its legendary history, visitin<T 
the holy places of that ideal land. On the northern 
boundary he sees tlie towering suinmit of Olympus, on 
whose solemn heights reside the twelve great gods of his 
country. When the dark clouds roll along its do tiles, 
and the lightning flashes from their black depths, it is 
Zeus, striking with his thunderbolt some inq)ioiis otleiuler. 
There was held the great council of the Immortals. AVhen 
the ocean was quiet, Poseidon had loft it to visit Olym- 
pus. There came lIe})hsestos, quitting his subterranean 
fires and gloomy laborers, to jest and be jested witli, sit- 
ting by his beautiful queen. There, while the sun 
hung motionless in mid-heaven, i\})ollo descended from 
his burning chariot to join the feast. Artemis and l)e- 
m^t^r came from the woods and fields to unite in the high 
assembly, and war was suspended while Ares made love 
to the goddess of Ileauty. The Greek looked at Parnas- 
sus, “soaring snow-clad through its native sky,” with its 
Delphic cave and its Castalian fount, or at tlie neighbor- 
ing summits of Helicon, where Pegasus struck his lioof 
and Hippocreiie gushed forth, and believed tliat hidden 
in these sunny woods might ])eiha])s be found the muses 
who ins[)ired Herodotus, Homer, zEscliylus, and Pindar. 
He could go nowhere without finding some spot over 
which hung the cluirm of romantic or tender association. 
Within every brook was hidden a Naiad ; by the side of 
every tree lurked a Dryad ; if you listen, you may hear 
the Oreads calling among the mountains; if you come' 
cautiously around that bending hill, you may catch a 
glimpse of the great Pan himself. When tlie moonlight 
showers filled the forests with a magical light, one might 
see the untouched Artemis gliding ru])iilly among the 
luossy trunks. Beneath, in the •deep abysses of earth, 
deigned the gloomy Pluto with the sad Persephone, home- 
sick for the upper air. By the sea-shore Proteus wound 
his horn, the Sirens sang their fatal song among the rocks, 
i-he Nereids and .Oceanides gleamed beneath the green 
^9-ters, the vast Arnphitrite stretched licr wide-embracing 
trills, and Thetis with her water-nymphs lived in their 
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submarine grottos. When the morning dawned, Eos, or 
Aurora, went before the chariot of the Sun, droi)[jii)g 
ers upon the earth. Eveiy breeze which stirred tlie tree- 
tops was a god, going on some errand for iEolus. Tlie joy 
of inspired thought was breathed into the soul by rh(«-. 
bus ; the genial glow of life, the festal mirth, and the glad 
revel were the gift of Dionysos. All nature was alive 
with some touch of a divine presence. So, too, every spot 
of Hellas was made interesting by some legend of Hercu- 
les, of Theseus, of Prometheus, of tlie great Dioscuri, of 
Minos, or Dseclalus, of Jason and the Argonauts. The 
Greeks extended their own briglit life backward through 
history, and upward through heroes and demigods to Zeus 
himself. 

In Homer, the gods are very human. They have 
few traits of divinity, scarcely of dignity. Their ridicule 
of Vulcan is certainly coarse; the threats of Zeus are 
brutal. 

As a family, they live together on Olympus, feasting, 
talking, making love, making war, decei\’ing each other, 
angry, and reconciled. They feed on nectar and ambrosia, 
whicli makes them immortal ; just as the Amrita makes 
tlie Hindoo gods so. So in tlie^Iliad we see lliem ai 
their feast, with Vulcan handing each the cup, ])oiiriiig 
out nectar for them all. “And then inextinguisliahle 
laughter arose among the immortal gods, when they saw 
Vulcan bustling through the mansion. So they ic^usted 
all day till sundowm ; nor did the soul want anything of 
“the equal feast, nor of the beautiful harp which ApoJk 
held, nor of the Muses, who accompanied him, responding 
in turn with delicious voice.” 

“ But when the splendid light of the sun was suiik, 
they retired to repose, each one to his house, whicli re- 
nowned Vulcan, lame of both legs, had built. But Olym- 
pian Zeus went to his couch, and laid down to rest bcsi t 
wdiite-armed Here.” * , 

sometimes they fight together, or with ’ 

inslances of botli appear in ,the Iliad. It 
a^pmtted that they do not a^jpear to advantage in fhe 

* Iliad, Book I. v. 600. 
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conflicts. They usually get the worst of it, and <fo hack 
to Zeus to complain. In the Twenty-flrsl 15ook they 

fight together Arcs against Athene, Atlahi^ also a<rainst 

his helper, Aphrodite ; Poseidon and Plcre against Apollo 
. and Artemis, Vulcan against the river gixC Scamamler 
Ai’es called Athene impudent, and threatened to chastise 
her. She seized a stone and struck him on the neck, and 
relaxed his knees. Seven acres he covered falliii^-' and 
his back was defiled with dust ; but Pallas-Atluhic jeered 
at him , and when Aphrodite led him away groaninf*" 
frequently, I'allas-Athene sprang after, and sinote her 
with her harid, dissolving her knees and di^.ar heart. 
Apollo was afraid of Poseidon, and declined fighting with 
him wlien chiillenged, for which Artemis rebuked liim. 
On this, Here tells lier that slic can kill stags on the 
mountains, but is afraid to figdit with her betters^, and then 
proceeds to punish her, liolding both the liands of Artemis 
in one of hers, and beating her over the lioad with lier 
own bow. • A disgraceful scene altogether, we must con- 
fess, and it is no wonder that Plato was scandalized 
by sucli stories. 

Thus purely human were these gods; spending the 
summers day in feasting beneath the ojieii sky; going 
home at sundown to sleep, like a parcel of g-rf.-it 'boys and 
girls. They are immortal indeed, and can make men so 
sometimes, but cannot always jjrcvent the deatli of a 
ia\orite. Above them all broods a terrible power, miglit- 
ler than themselves, the dark Pate and irresistible Neces- 
sity. Per, after all, as liunian gods they wore like men, 
subject to the laws of nature. Yet as men, tliey ai-e free, 
and in the feeling of their freedom sometimes resist and 
‘liijy fate. 

the Ilomeric gods move tlirougli tlie air like birds, like 
^vind, like Jiglitning. They are stronger than men, and 
jirger. Ares, overthrown by PVPlas, covers seven acres of 
pound I when wounded by Diomcdcs lie bellowed as 
nud as nine or ten thousand men, says the nccurate 
onier. The bodies of the gods, inexpressibly beautiful, 
^nd commonly invisible, are, whenever seen by men, in 

aureola of light. In Homer, Apollo is tlie god of 
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archery, prophecy, and music. He is the far-darter. He 
shoots his arrows at the Greeks, because his prophet Lad 
been ill-treated. “He descended from Olympus,” says 
Homer, “ enraged in heart, having his bow and quiver on 
his slioulders. But as he moved the shafts rattled on tlie 
shoulders of him enraged ; and he went onward like the 
night. Then he sat near the ships, and sent an arrow 
and dreadful was the clangor of the silver bow.” 

Later in the Iliad he appears again, defending the 
Trojans and deceiving Achilles. In the Homeric Hymn 
his birtli on Delos is sweetly told ; and how, wlieii he was 
born, Eartli smiled around, and all the goddesses sliouted. 
Themis fed liim on nectar and ambrosia ; then he sprang 
up, called for a lyre and bow, and said he would declare 
hencefortii to men the will of Jove ; and Delos, exulting, 
became covered with llowers.* 

The Second Book of tlie Iliad begins thus: “The 
rest, both gods and horsc-aiTaying men, slej)! all the 
night; but Jove sweet sleep possessed not; but he pon- 
dered how ho might destroy many at the Greek ships, and 
honor Achilles. But tliis device a])])eared best to his 
mind, to send a fatal dream to Agamemnon. And ho said, 
'Haste, pernicious dream, to the swift ships, and hid 
Agamemnon arm the Achocaiis to take wide-strccted Troy, 
since Juno has persuaded all the gods to her will.’” 

This was simply a lie, sent for the destruction of the 
Greeks. 

In the First Book, Jiqntcr complains to Thetis that Juno 
is always scolding him, and good right had she to do so. 
Presently she comes in and accuses liim of plotting some- 
thing secretly with Thetis, and never letting her know 
his plans. He answers her by accusations of ])orvcrsity : 
“ Thou art ahvays suspecting ; but thou sbalt produce no 
effect, but be further from my heart.” He then is so un- 
gentlemanly as to threaten lier with corporal ])unishincnt. 
The gods murmur; but Vulcan interposes as a peace- 
maker, saying, “ There will be no enjoyment in our de- 
lightful baiKiuet if you twain thus contend.” Thou he 

* Margaret Fuller used to distinguish Apollo and Bacchus as Geiu^ 
and Geniality. 
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arose and placed the double cup in her hands and said 
»Be patient, my mother, lest I again behold thee beaten 
and cannot help thee.” ' 

He here refers to a time when Ju})iter hung his wife up 
in mid-heaven with anvils tied to her heels; and vdien 
Vulcan untied them he was pitched from Olympus down 
into the island of Lemnos, whence came his lameness. 
A rude and brutal head of a household was the poetic 
Zeus. 

No doubt other and much more sublime views of the 
gods are to be found in Homer. Thus (II. XV. 80) fie 
compares the motion of Juno to the rajiid thought of 
a traveller, who, having visited many countries, says, “I 
was here,” “I was there.” Such also is the description 
(11. XIII. 17) of Neptune descending from the tuj) of 
Samothrace, with the hills and Iprests trembling beneath 
his immortal feet. Infinite power, infinite faculty, the 
gods ol Homer possessed; but these were only human 
laculty and power pushed to the utmost. Nothing is 
more beautiful than the description of the sleep ol’ Jujnter 
and Juno, “imparadised in each other’s arms” (II. XIV. 
350), while the divine earth produced benenth them a bed 
of flowers, softly lifting them from the ground. Hut the 
picture is eminently human; quite as much so as that 
which Milton has imitated from it. 

After Homer and Hesiod, among the Greek poets, 
come the lyrists. Callinus, the Ej)hesiaii, made a reli- 
gion^ of patriotism. •Tyrtmus (i3. c. (ifiO), somewhat later, 
of Sparta, was devoted to the same theme. Pindar, 
the Theban, began his career (b. c. 494) in the time of 
the conquests of Darius, and com])osed one of his Py- 
fhjan odes in the year of the battle of IVIarathon. He 
taught a divine retribution^ on good and evil; taught that 
the bitterest end awaits the pleasure that is contrary to 
right,”* taught moderation, and that “a man should al- 
l^ays keep in view the bounds and limits of things.”f 
le declared that “ Law was the ruler of gods and men.” 
Goreovpr, he proclaimed that gods and men were of one 

and though the gods were far higher, yet that 

Isthmian, VI. t Pytliian, II. 
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something divine was in all men * And in a famoug 
fragment ((Quoted by Bunsen •!*) he calls mankind the ma- 
jestic offspring of earth; mankind, “a gentle race, beloved 
of heaven.” 

The tragic poet, ^^schyliis, is a figure like that of Mi- 
chael Angelo in Italian art, grand, sombre, and i)ossessed 
by his ideas. The one which rules him and runs darkly 
through all his tragedies is the supreme power of Nemesis, 
the terrible destiny which is behind and above gods 
and men. The favorite tlieme of Greek tragedy is the 
conflict of fate and freedom, of the inflexible laws of 
nature with the passionate longings of man, of “ tlie emer- 
gency of the case with the despotism of the rule.” This 
conflict appears most vividly in the story of Prome- 
theus, or Forethought ; he, “ whose godlike crime was to 
be kind ” ; he who resisted the torments and terrors of 
Zeus, relying on his own fierce mind.J In this respect, 
PronuUheus iiihis suffering is like Job in his sufreriiigs. 
Each refuses to say he is wrong, merely to pacify Cxod, 
when he docs not see that he is wrong. As Prometheus 
maintains his inflexible purpose, so Job holds fast his 
integrity. 

Sophocles is the most devout of the Greek tragedians, and 
reverence for the gods is constantly enjoined in his ti’age- 
dies. One striking ])assage is where Antigone is asked it s!ic 
had disobeyed tlie laws of the country, and replies, “\es; 
for they were not the laws of God. They did not pro- 
ceed from Justice, who dwells with the Immortals, ^or 
dared I, in obeying the laws of mortal man, disobey tliow 
of the undying gods. .For the gods live Iroin eterint}. 
and their beginning no man knows. I know that I nmst 
die for tliis offence, and I die willingly. I must iiave 
died at some time, and a premature death 1 account a gain, 
as finishing a life filled with sorrows.” § This argumen 
reminds us of the higher-law discussions of the an ’ 
slavery conflict, and the religious defiance of the lugi 
slat^ law by all honest men. 

* Nemean, VI. 

-t God in History, IV. 10. 

j “ Atroceni animam Catonis.” — Horace, 

§ Antigone, 450. 
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Euripides represents the reaction against tlie relio-ious 
tragedy. His is the anti-religious tragedy. It is a sneer- 
ing defiance of the religious sentiment, a direct teach- 
ing of pessimism. Bunsen God in History ”) goes at 
length into the proof of this statement, showing that in 
Euripides the theology of *the poets encountered and 
submitted to the same sceptical reaction whicli followed 
in philosophy the divine teachings of Plato.* After 
this time Greek poetry ceased to be the organ of Greek 
religion. It is true that we have subsequent outbreaks 
of devout song, as in the liynin of Cleanthes, the stoic, 
who followed Zeno as teacher in the Porch (ii. c. 200)! 
Though tliis belongs ratlier to philosophy thari to poetry, 
yet on account of its truly monotheistic and also devout 
quality^ I add a translation here : f — * 

Greatest of the gods, God with many names, God ever-ruling and ruling 
all tilings ! 

Zeus, origin of nature, governing the universe hy law, 

All hail ! For it is riglit for mortals to addi-ess iheo ; 

Since wc arc thy offsiiring, and we alone of all 

That live and creep on earth have the jiower of imitative speech. 

Therefore will I praise time, and liymn forever thy power. 

Thee the wide heaven, which surrounds the <‘!irth, ob(‘Vs ; 

Following where thou wilt, willingly obeying Ihy law.‘ 

Thou hohlest at thy s(!rvice, in thy mighty hands. 

The two-edged, flaming, immortal thunderbolt, 

Before whose Hash all nature trembles. 

Ihoii rulest in the coininon reason, which goes through all, 
appears mingled in all things, great or sjiiall, 

Which, filling all nature, is king of all exist<‘nees. 

Nor without thee, 0 Deity, does anything hap])(*n in the world, 
rroni the divine etlnireal pole to the great oec^an, 

Except only the evil preferred hy the senseless wiehed. 
nut thou also art a,ble to bring to order that whicdi is chaotic, 

Uiviiig form to W’hat is formless, and making the iliseord.int friendly •, 

► 0 reducing all variety to unity, and even making good out of evil. 

<‘ius, thiough all nature is one great law, 

Euripides, we meet a strain like that (Hecuba, lino 
h which we may render as follows : — 

“ For, though perhaps we may he hel])l(‘ss slaves, 

Yet are the gods most strong, and over them 
Sits Law supreme. The gods are umler laiv, — 

So do we judge, — and tliei’cfore ive can live 
While right and wrong stand separate forever.” 
ami original in Herder’s Greek text, Hellenische Blumenlese, 

^ Gudworth’s Intellectual System. 
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“Wliich bnly the wicked seek to disobey, — 

Poor fools ! who long for happiness, 

But will not see nor hear the divine commands. 

But do thou, 0 Zeus, all-he^ower, cloud-compeller ! 

Ruler of thunder ! guard men from sad error. 

Father ! dispel the clouds of .the soul, and let us follow 
The laws of thy great and just reign ! 

Tliat we may be honored, let us honor thee again. 

Chanting thy great deeds, as is proper for mortals, 
h’or nothing can be bcthir for gods or men 
Than to adore with i)erpctual hymns the law comhion to all. 

The result of our investigation thus far is, tliat beside 
all the polytheLstic and anthroi^oinorpluc tendencies of 
the old religion, there yet lingered a faith in one supremo 
God, ruler of all things. This is the general opinion of 
the best writers. For example, Welcker thus sj^aks of 
the original substance of Greek religion : * — 

“ Tn the remotest period of Greek antiquity, we meet tho 
words 6f6s and buinwv, and the names Zeor and Kpoviaiv ; nny- 
thing older than which is not to bo found in this rclmion. 
Accordingly, the gods of these tribes were from the first gen- 
erally, if not universally, heavenly and spiritual beings. Zeus 
was the immortal king of heaven, in opposition to everything 
visible and temporal. This affords us a permanent hnek- 
gronnd of universal ideas, behind all special conceptions or local 
appellations. \Vc recognize as present in the beginnings of 
Greek history the highest mental aspirations belonging to man. 
We can thus avoid the mistaken doubts concerning this reli- 
gion, wdiich came from the influence of the snbsociucnt immi- 
festations, going back to the deep root from which they Imvc 
sprung. The I)ivine Spirit has always been manifested iu the 
feelings even of the most nncultivatcd peoples. Afterwards, 
in trying to bring this feeling into distinct consciousness, the 

various childish conceptions and imperfect views of religious 
things arise.” 


§ 5. The Gods of the Artists. 

The artists, following the poets, developed still further 
the divinely human character of the gods. The architects 
of the temples gave, in their pure and harmonious fornis^ 
the conception of religious beauty and majesty. Standing 

* Welcker, Grieschisebe Gdtterlehre, § 25, 
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in stae open elevated position, their snowy surface bathed 
in sunshine, they stood in serene stren^vth, the types of a 
bright and joyful religion. A superstitious worship seeks 
caves and darkness ; the noble majesty of the Greek 
temples said plainly that they belongetl to a religion of 
light and peace. 

The sculptor worked originally in company with tlie 
architect. The statues were meant to adorn the tein])les, 
the temples were made as frames and pedestals for the 
statues. The marble forms stood and walked on the pedi- 
ments and gave life to the frieze. Tliey animated the 
exterior, or sat, calm and strong, in the central shrine. 

The poets, in giving a moral and Imnian character to 
the gods, never (juitc forgot their origin as j)owers of 
nature. Jupiter Olympus is still the god of tlu', sky, the 
thimderer. Neptune is tlie ruler of tlie ocean, tlie earth- 
shaker. Phoebus-Apollo is the sun-god. Artemis is the 
moonlight, pure, chaste, and cold. Ihit the sculptors 
linally leave behind these reminiscences, and in their 
hands the deities become purely iiifu'al beings. On the 
brow of Jupiter sits a majestic calm ; ho is no angry 
wielder of the thunderbolt, but the gracious and powerful 
ruler ot the three worlds. This conception grew up 
gradually, until it was fully realized by Phidias in his 
statues at Olympia and Elis. Traiupiil ])o\ver and vic- 
torious repose appear even in the standing rJu])iters, in 
which last the god a})])ears as more yonthfui and active. 

Ihe conception of Ju})iter ])y Phidias was a great ad- 
vance on that of llomcr. lie, to be sure, prolesscd to 
take his idea from the famous passage of the Iliad where 
dove shakes liis ambrosial cuils and bonds his awful 
h.rows ; and, nodding, shakes heaven and earth. That 
might be his text, but the sermon which he preached was 
iar higher than it. This was the great statue of Ju])iter, 
A? made of ivory and gold for the temphj at 

Piyrnpia, where the games were celebrated by the united 
lellenic race. These famous games, which occurred e\'ery 
dth year, lasting five days, calling together all Greece, 
to this race what the Passover was to the J cwisli 
^Ji-tion, sacred, venerable, blending divine worship and 
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human joy. These games were a chronology, a consfitu- 
tion, and a church to the Pan-Hellenic race. All epochs 
were reckoned from them ; as events occurring in such 
or such an Olympiad. The first Olympiad was seven 
hundred and seventy-six years before Christ; and* a 
large part of our present knowledge of ancient ciirouo- 
logy depends on these festivals. They bound Greece 
together as by a constitution; no persons unless of 
genuine Hellenic blood being allowed to contend at them 
and a truce being i^roclaimed for all Greece while they 
lasted. 

Here at Olympia, while the games continued, all Greece 
came together ; the poets and historians declaimed their 
compositions to tlie grand audience ; opinions were inter- 
changed, knowledge communicated, and the national life 
received both stimulus and unity. 

And here, over all, presided the great Jupiter of Phidias, 
within a Doric temple, sixty-eight feet high, ninety-live 
wide, .and two hundred and thirty long, covered with 
sculptures of Pentelic marble. The god was seated on liis 
throne, made of gold, ebony, and ivory, studded with pre- • 
cious stones. He was so colossal tliat, though seated, liis 
head nearly reached the roof, and it seemed as if he wuuld 
bear it away if lie rose. There sat the monarch, his head, 
neck, breast, and arms in massive pr(j])ortions ; the lower 
part of the body veiled in a flowing mantle ; bearing in 
his right hand a statue of Victory, in his left a sc('pti'0 
with his eagle on the top ; the Hours, the Seasons, and the 
Graces around liim ; his feet on the mysterious Sjdunx; 
and on his face that marvellous exjiression of hlemled 
majesty and sweetness, which we know not only hy the 
accounts of eyewitnesses, but by the numerous imitations 
and copies in marble which have come down to us. One 
cannot fail to see, even in these copies, a wonderful ex- 
pression of power, wisdom, and goodness. The head, 
with leonine locks of hair and thickly rolling heard, 
expresses power ; the broad brow and fixed gaze of the 

f es, wisdom ; while the sweet smile of the lips indicates 
^ odness. The throne was of cedar, ornamented with 
gold, ivory, ebony, and precious stones. The sceptre ^vas 
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composed of every kind of metal. The statue was forty 
feet high, on a pedestal of twelve feet. To die without 
having seen this statue was regarded by tlie Greeks as 
almost as great a calamity as not to have been initiated 
into the mysteries.* 

Ill like maimer the poetic conception of Aiiollo was 
inferior to that of the sculptor. In the mind of the latter 
Phoebus is not merely an archer, not merely a propliet 
and a singer, but tlie entire nianilcstation of genius, lie 
is inspiration ; he radiates poetry, music, eloquence from 
■his sublime figure. The Phidian Jujiiter is lost to us, 
except in copies, but in the Belvedere Aj)()llo we see how 
the sculptor could interpret the highest thought of the Hel- 
lenic mind. He who visits this statue hy night in the 
Vatican Palace at Pome, seeing it by torchlight, has, per- 
haps, the most wonderful impression left on his imagina- 
tion wliich art can give. After passing through Ihc long 
galleries of the Vatican, where, as the iondies advance, 
armies of statues emerge from the darkness Ixdbre you, 
gaze on you with marble countenance, and sink back into 
the darkness behind, you reach at last the small circular 
hall wliich contains the Ajiollo. The effect of torchlight 
is to make the statue seem more alive. One limb, one 
feature, one expression after another, is brought out as the 
torches move ; and the wonderfnl form iKicoinos at last 
instinct with life. Milman has described the statue in a 
few glowing but imexaggerated lines : — 

“ For mild he .seemed, as in Ely«iaii howers, 

Wasting, in eaivless ease, the joyous hours ; 

Haughty, as hards have sung, with juineely sway 
Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of day ; 
lieauU’ous, as vision .seen in dreamy sle«‘H 
By holy maid, ou Delphi’s haunted steep." 

All, all divine ; no stniggling muscle glows, 

Through heaving vein no mantling life-blood flows. 

But, animate with Deity alone, 

In deatlile.ss glory lives the breathing stone.” t 

In such a statue we see the human creative genius 
idealized. It is a magnificeut representation of the mind 

* Ottfried Miiller, History of Greek Art, §§ 115, 347. 

t Oxford Prize Poems, Poem for 1812. 

13 
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of Greece, that fountain of original thought from wliidi 
came the Songs of Homer and the Dialogues of Plato, 
that unfailing source of history, tragedy, lyric poetry’ 
scientific investigation. In the Belvedere Apollo we see 
expressed at once the genius of Homer, Aristotle, Ileroct- 
otus, A*lschylus, Pindar, Thales, and Plato. 

With Apollo is associated his sister Artemis, or Diana, 
another exquisite conception of Greek thought. Not the 
cold and cruel Diana of the poets; not she who, in lier 
prudish anger, turned Actaeon into a stag, who slew Orion, 
who slew the children of Niobe, and demanded the 
death of Iphigenia. Very different is the Ixiautiful 
Diana of tlie scul])tors, the Artemis, or untouched one, 
chaste as moonlight, a wild girl, pure, free, noble; the 
ideal of youthful womanhood, who can share with man 
manly exercises and open-air sports, and add to luaiily 
strength a womanly grace. So slie seems in the slatiie; 
in swift motion, the air lifting her tunic from lier nohle 
limbs, while she draws 'a shaft from the (piiver to kill a 
hind. No Greek could look at such a statue, and not 
learn to reverence the purity and nobleness of woman- 
hood. 

Pallas- Ath^me was the goddess of all the liberal arts 
and sciences. In battle she proves too strong for Aros or 
Mars,. as scientific war is always too strong for that 
furious war whicli IMars represented. SIkj was tlic civil- 
izer of mankind. Her name Pallas means ‘'virgin,” and 
her name Athene was sup])()sed to be tlie same as the 
Egyptian Neith, reversed ; though modern scholars deny 
this etymology. ' ^ ^ 

The Parthenon, standing on the summit of Athens, huiit; 
of white marhle, was .surrounded by columns 34 feet liii^a- 
It was 230 feet long, 102 feet wide, and (hS higb, and was 
perhaps the most perfect building ever raised by man. 
Every part of its exterior was adorned with^Phidani 
sculpture ; and within stood the statue of Athene horse , 
in ivoiy and gold, by the same master hand. Anotlmr 
colossal statue of the great goddess stood on the suniim 
of the Acropolis, and her })olished brazen lielniet an 
shield, flashing in the sun, could be seen far out at sea y 
vessels approaching Athens. 
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The Greek scu ptors m creating tficse wonderful ideals 
were always feelreg after God; but for God iuomate 
God in man. They sought for and represented S 
divine element in human nature. They were rnonl 
of the future development of humanity^ Tliev^sliowed 
how man IS a partaker of the divine nature If thev 
humanized Deity, they divinized humanity. ^ 

§ 6. Tlie Gods of the, PhilosopheTs, 

The problem which the Greek philosopher set them- 
selves to so ve was the origin of things. As we have 
found a double element of race and .religion ruunin-r 
dirough the history of Greece, so wo find a siniilar dualism 
in its philosophy. An clement of realism and another of 
idealism are in opposition until tlie time of Plato and 
are first reconciled by that great master of tliomdit. Ileal- 
ism appears in the Ionic nature-philosophy; idealism in 
Orpliism, the schools of Pythagoras, and the Eleatic school 
ol Southern Italy. 

Both tliese classes of tliinkers sought for some ceutml 
mity beneath the outward plienomena. Thales the iMile- 
sian (B c. 600) said it was water. Hi., disciple, Ana.ximan- 
ner, called It a chaotic matter, containing in itself a niotive- 
wmT-'' tlie iiiiivei-se tlirongli successive 

creations and destructions. His successor, Aiia.ximenes, 
coMlurled the infinite substaiiee to be air. Heraclitus of 
^Phesus (b. c. 500) declared it to be lire ; by wliicli lio 
nUit, not physical fire, Init the princi[)lc of anta^-’onism 
: wafer, Thales must have intended the fluid element 

aiiiipi**'^f Thales was not a mere materialist 

ofim/ r sayings wliich Jiave been rejiorted as 

wjmg from him, sucli as this : « Of all things, the oldest 
tliorrii beautiful is the world ; the swiftest is 

“ DnJfl j ^ wisest is time.” Or that other, that, 
tauGU+i differ at all from life.” Thales also 

cessoV r ^ was in all things. Tlie 'suc- 

P 1 Anaxagoras (b. c. 494), first distin- 

toponi from the world, mind from matter, leaving 
^acJi an independent existence. 
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■ While the Greek colonies in Asia Minor developed 
thus the Asiatic form of philosophy, the colonies in Magna 
Graecia unfolded the Italian or ideal side. Of tliese, 
Pythagoras was the earliest and most conspicuous, horn 
at Samos (b. c. 584), he was a contemporary of Thales of 
Miletus. He taught that God was one ; yet not outside 
of the world, hut in it, wholly in every part, oversee- 
ing the hegimiings of all things and their combinations * 
The head of the Italian school, known as Eleatics, was 
Xenophanes (born B. c. 600), who, says Zeller, *[• both a 
philosopher and a poet, taught first of all a perfect mono- 
theism. He declared God to he the one and all, eternal, 
almighty, and perfect being, being all sight, feeling, and 
perception. He is both infinite and finite. If he were 
only finite, he could not le ; if he were only iidinitc, he 
could not const. He lives in eternity, and exists in lime J 
Parmenides, scholar and successor of Xenophanes at 
Elea, taught that God, as ])urc thought, pervaded all 
nature. Empedocles (about B. c. 400) § followeil Xeno- 
phanes, though introducing a certain dualism into his 
physics. Ill theology he was a pure monotheist, deeliir- 
jng God to be the Absolute Ileing, sufficient for hiiiisolf, 
and related to the 'world as unity to variety, or love to 
discord. We can only recognize God by the divine 
element in ourselves. The bad is what is separate Iroiii 
God, and out of harmony with him. . , . 

After this came a scc])tical movement, in which GorgiaS) 
a disciple of Em])edocles (b. C. 404) and Protagoras Ibo 
Abderite, taught the doctrine of nescience. The latter 
said : “ Whether there are gods or not we cannot say, an'l 
life is too short to find out.” || Prodicus explained religain 

* '0 6e6i (U • koCtos ws Tivh virovodatVy iKTOs ras 

ffeas • dXV iv avr^, fiXos iv 6\({) ry kvk\((J, (rrl(rKOTros Trocas 
Kodcreus rCiv — Olom. Al(*x. Colioi't. ad gciites. « 

t Moiiotlieiism anion" tlu* Gr«M'ks, translated in tho 
view, Mareli, 1807. Victor Cousin, Fragments jle riiilosophie An 
X Quotations from Aiistotle, in llixncT, 1. § 75. xr«ni,-c of 

§ See Rixiier, Zeller, and the poem of Empedocles on the, JN- 
Things (Trepl especially the commencement of "Tncaiit 

II His famous doctrine, that “man is the measure of all tlinigp, 
that there is nothing true but that which appears to of 

at any moment. He taught, as we should now say, the suDje 
knowledge. 
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as founded in utUity, Critias derived it from 
fc, j ti.1 if ™ folded i. 

aU men would worship the same gods. This view be 
came popular m Greece at the time of the rdopounesian 
War. Euripides, as we have seen, was a sceptic. Those 
who denied the popular gods were persecuted hv the 
Athenians, but the sceptical spirit was not checked bv 
this course * Anaxagoras escaped with his life only 
through the powerful protection of Pericles. Protacroras 
was sentenced to deatli,and his writings were burned. 
Diogenes was denounced as an atheist, and a reward of 
a talent was offered to any one who should kill him. For 
an unbelieving age is apt to he a persecuting one. When 
the kernel of religion is gone, more stress is laid on keep- 
ing the shell untouched. 


It w^as in the midst of these dilapidated opinions that 
Socrates came, that wonderful phenomenon m human 
history. A marvellous vision, glorifying humanity f He 
may he considered as having created the science of etliics. 
lie first taught the doctrine of divine providenee, declar- 
ing that we can only know^ God in liis works. He placed 
religion on the basis of humanity, proclaiming the w^ell- 
being of man to he the end of the universe. He preferred 
the study of final causes to that of efficient causes. He 
aid not deny tHe inferior deities, hut regarded them only 
as we regard angels and archangels, saints and prophets; 
as liriite beings, above man, but infinitely below the Su- 
preme Being. Ptcvercnce for such beings is quite consist- 
ent with the purest monotheism. 

Pixner,f the two polar tendencies of 
h'lnv P were liarmonized, and realism and 

Idealism brought into accord. The school of realism 
variety, motion, multiplicity, and nature ; 
the ■ eternity, and spirit. The other, 

saw .-^leatic scliool, recognized unity, but lost variety, 

tPfl ignored time, accepted being, hut omit- 

ted life and movement. 


Zeller ^ i,efore cited. 
^^'«schichte der PhUosopliie. 
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The three views may be thus compared : - 


Italian Philosophy, 
or Eleatic. 

The One. 

Unity. 

Being. 

Pantheism. 

Substance. 


Plato. 

The One in All. 
Unity and Variety. 
Life. 

Divine in Nature. 
Substance and 
Manifestation. 


Ionian or Asiatic 
Atomic. 

The All. 
Variety. 
Motion. 
Naturalism. 

Phenomena. 


The philosophy of Plato was the scientific completion 
of that of Socrates. Socrates took his intellectual depart- 
ure from man, and inferred nature and God. Plato 
assumed God, and inferred nature -and man. lie made 
goodness and nature godlike, by making God the sul)- 
stance in each. His was a divine philosophy, since lie 
referred all facts theoretically and practically to God as 
the ground of their being. 

The style of Plato singularly combined analysis and 
synthesis, exact definition with poetic life. His magnifi- 
cent intellect aimed at uniting precision in details with 
universal comprehension.* 

Plato, as regards his method of thought, was a strict and 
determined transcendentalist. He declared i)hiloso])liy to 
be the science of unconditioned being, and asserted tliat 
this was known to the soul by its intuitive reason, wliich 
is the organ of all philosophic insight. The reason ])cr- 
ceives substance, the understanding only phenomena. 
Being (to oV), which is the reality in all actuality, is in 
the ideas or thoughts of God; and nothing exists or 
appears outwardly, except by the force of this imhvclling 
idea. The word is the true expression of the nature of 
every object ; for each has its divine and natural name, 
beside its accidental human appellation. Philoso])hy is 
the recollection of what the soul has seen of things and 
their names. 

The life and essence of all things is from God. Plato s 

* The sentence which Plato wrote over his door, oiSels 
elfflru), probably means, “ Let no one enter who has not thou£;nti5- 

So Goethe declared that outline went deepest into the mysteries of nature. 
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idea of God is of the purest and highest kind. God is one, 
he is Spirit, he is the supreme and only real being, he is 
the creator of all things, his providence is over all events. 
He avoids pantheism on one side, by making God a dis- 
tinct personal intelligent will; and polytlieisni on the 
other, by making him absolute, and therefore one. 
Plato’s theology is pure theism.'* * * § ' 

Ackermann, in The Christian Element in Plato,” f says : 
The Platonic theology is strikingly near tliat of Chris- 
tianity in regard to God’s being, existence, name, and 
attributes. As regards the existence of God, he argues 
from the movements of nature for the necessity ol‘ an 
original principle of motion. J But the real Platonic faith 
in God, like that of the Bible, rests on immediate knowl- 
edge. lie gives no definition of the essence of God, but 
says,§ “ To find the ^lakcr and Father of this All is hard, 
and having found him it is inipo.ssible to utter him.” But 
the idea of Goodness is the best expression, as is also 
that of Being, though neither is adecpiate. The visible 
Sun is the image and child of the Good Being. Just so 
the Scripture calls God the Father of light. Yet the idea 
of God was the object and aim of his whole ])hilosophy ; 
therefore lie calls God the Beginning and the End ;|| and 
“the Measure of all tilings, much more than man, as some 
people have said ” (referring to Protagoras, who tauglit that 
“man was the measure of all things ”). So even Aristotle 
declared that since God is the ground ot all being, the 
first pliilusophy is theology”; and Eusebius mentions 
tliat Plato thought that no one could understand human 
things who did not first look at divine things ; and tells a 
story of an Indian who met Socrates in Athens and asked 
how lie must begin to philosophize. He replied that 
he must reflect on human life; whereupon the Indian 
laughed and said that as long as one did not understand 
divine things he could know nothing about human things. 

There is no doubt that Plato w^as a monotheist, and 

* For Proofs, soe Ackermann, Cudworth, Tajder Lewis, and tlie Kew- 

Englander, October, 1869. 

3 Fage 28, Gennan edition. J l^aw’s, X. 893. 

§ Timaeus, IX. ii Laws, IV. 715. 
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believed in one God, and when he spoke of gods in the 
plural, was only using the common form of speech. That 
many educated heathen were monotheists has been suffi- 
ciently proved ; and even Augustine admits that the mere 
use of the word gods ” proved nothing against it, since 
the Hebrew Bible said, " the God of gods has spoken.” 

Aristotle (n. c. 384), the first philologian and natural- 
ist of aiitkputy, scholar of Plato, called “tlie Scribe of 
Nature,” and “a reversed Plato,” dilfering diametrically 
from his master in his methods, arrived at nearly the 
same theological result. He taught that there were first 
truths, known by their own evidence. He comprised all 
notions of existence in that of the KofffAos, in which were 
the two spheres of the earthly and heavenly. The 
earthly s])here contained the changiiable in the tiiinsiciit; 
the heavenly sphere contained the changeable in the per- 
manent. Above both spheres is God, who is nnehan^ea- 
blc, permanent, and unalteniblo. Aristotle, however, omits 
God as Providence, and conceives him less personally 
than is done by Plato. 

In the Stoical system, theism becomes pantheism.* 
There is one Being, wlio is the substance of all things, 
from whom the universe flows forth, and into whom it 
returns in regular cycles. 

Zeller i* sums up his statements oii this point thus: 

From all that has been said it apjicars that the Stoics did 
not think of God and the world as different beings. Their 
system was therefore strictly pantheistic, ddic sum of all 
real existence is originally contained in God, who is at 
once universal matter and the creative force which fash- 
ions matter into the particular materials of which things 
are made. We can, therefore, think of nothing which is 
not either God or a manifestation of God. In point of 
being, God and the world are the same, the two concep- 
tions being declared by the Stoics to be absolutely iden- 
tical.” • 

The Stoic philosophy was materialism as regards the 

* &Iler, as al)ovp. Also Zeller, “Stouts, Epicureans, and Sceptics, 
translated by Reichel. London : Longmans. 1870. 

t Stoics, Epicureans and Sceptics, p, 140. 
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nature of things, and necessity as regards tlic nature of the 
human will. The Stoics denied the everlasting existence 
of souls as individuals, believing that at the end of a cer- 
tain cycle they would be resolved into the Divine being. 
IJievertheless, till that period arrives, they conceived the 
soul as existing in a future state higher and better than 
this. Seneca calls the day of death the birthday into 
this better world. In that world there would be a judg- 
ment on thp conduct and character of each one; there 
friends would recognize each other, and renew their friend- 
ship and society. ^ 

While the Epicureans considered religion in all its 
usual forms to be a curse to mankind, while they believed 
it impious to accept the popular opinions concerning the 
gods, while they denied any Divine rrovidcnce or care 
for man, while they rejected prayer, ])ropliecy, divination, 
and regarded fear as tlie foimdatioii of religion, they yet 
believed, as their master Epicurus had helie\'C(l, in the ex- 
istence of the immortal gods. These beings he regarded 
as possessing all human attributes, except tliose of weak- 
ness and pain. They arc immortal and i)crrec(ly liappy; 
exempt from disease and change, living in celestial dwell- 
ings, clothed with bodies of a liiglier kind than ours, they 
converse together in a sweet society of ])eace and content. 

Such were the ])rincipal theological views of the (Jreek 
philosophers. With the exception of the last, and that of 
the Sceptics, they were either monotheistic or consistent 
with monotheism. They were, on the wliole, far higher 
than the legends of the poets or the visions of the artists. 
They were, as the Christian Fatliers were fond of saying, a 
preparation for Christianity. No doubt one cause ot the 
success of this monotheistic religion among the Greek- 
speaking nations was that Greek philosophy had uiider- 
luined faith in Greek polytheism. 

This we shall consider in another section. 

§ 7. The Worship of Greece. 

The public worship of Greece, as of other ancient na- 
lions, consisted of sacrifices, prayers, and public festivals. 

13 * 
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The sacrifices were for victories oyer their enemies, for 
plentiful harvests, to avert the anger of some offended 
deity, for success in any enterprise, and those specially 
commanded by the oracles. 

In the earliest times fruits and plants were all tliat 
were offered. Afterward the sacrifices were libations, 
incense, and victims. The libation consisted of a cup 
brimming with wine, which was emptied upon the altars. 
The incense, at first, was merely fragrant leaves or wood, 
burnt upon the altar; afterward myrrh and frankin- 
cense were* used. The victims were sheep, oxen, or other 
animals. To Hecate they offered a dog, to Venus a dove, 
to Mars some wild animal, to Ceres tlie sow, hecause it 
rooted up tlie corn. But it was forbidden to sacrifice the 
ploughing ox. The sacrifices of men, which were com- 
mon among barbarous nations, w'erc very rare in Greece. 

On great occasions large sacrifices were offered of nu- 
merous victims, — as the hecatomb, which means a hun- 
dred oxen. It is a curious fact fliat they had a vessel 
of holy water at the entrance of the temples, consecrated 
by putting into it a burning torch from the altar, vilh 
which or with a branch of laurel the worshii>pers vctc 
sprinkled on entering. The worshippers were also ex- 
pected to wasli their bodies, or at least their hands am 
feet, before going into the* temple ; a custom coninioiialso 
among tlie Jews and otlier nations. So Ezekiel says : 1 
\vill sprinkle you with clean water and you sluilM'e 
clean.” And the Apostle Paul says, in allusion to tlii^ 
custom : “ Let us draw near, having our hearts spniilvici 
from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed v itn pare 

^^All these customs had a natural origin. The natural 
offering to the gods is that which we like best 
The Greeks, eminently a social people, in the enjoyui 
of their feasts, wished to give a part of everytln»? ^ 
the gods. Loving wine, perfumes, and animal 
offered these. As it was proper to wash ' 

with each other, it seemed only proper to do tlie 
before offering the feast to the gods. ^ 

The essential part of the sacrifice was catclnUo 
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pouring out the blood of the victim ; for, in the view of 
the ancients, blood was the seat of life. Part of the vic- 
tim was burned, and this was the portion supposed to be 
consumed by the god. Another part was eaten by tlie 
worshippers, who thus sat at table with the deity as his 
friends and companions. The joyful character of Clreek 
worship also appeared in the use of garlands of flowers, 
religious dances and songs. 

All the festivals of the Greeks were religious. Some 
were of the seasons, as one in February to Zeus, the 
giver of good weather; and another in November to 
Zeus, the god of storms. There were festivals in honor 
of the plough, of the threshing-floor ; festivals commem- 
orating the victories at Marathon, Halamis, etc. ; of the 
restoration of democracy by Tlirasybulus ; feasts of tlie 
clothing of the images, on whicli occasion it was not 
lawful to work ; feasts in comineinoration of those who 
perished in the flood of Deucalion; feasts of nurses, 
feasts of youth, of 'women, of trades. Then there w^ere 
the great national festivals, celebrated every four years at 
Olympia and Delphi, and every tlirec ami five years at 
Neniea and the isthmus of Corinth. The l^lllatllenaiic 
festival at Athens was,, held every five years in honor of 
Atlieue, with magnilicent processions, cavalcades of liorse- 
men, gymnastic games, military d:ui(5es, recitations of the 
Homeric poems, and competition in music. On the frieze 
of the Parthenon was rcpresejited by the scliolars of 
kliiilias the procession of tlie Peplos. This was a new 
dress made for the statue of Athene by young girls of 
Athens, between the ages of seven and eleven years. 
These girls, selected at a sjiecial ceremony. Jived a year 
pu the Acropolis, engaged in their sacred work, and fed 
on a special diet. Captives were liberated on this occa- 
sion, that all miglit share in the festival 

Such festivals constituted the acme of Greek life. 
Tliey were celebrated in the open air wdth pomp and 
splendor, and visitors came from far to assist on these oc- 
onsions Prizes were given for foot and chariot races ; for 
boxing, leaping, music, and even for kissing. The tem- 
ples, therefore, w^ere not intended for worship, but chiefly 
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to contain the image of the god. The cella, or adytum 
was small and often dark ; but along the magnificent por’ 
tico or peristyle, which surrounded the four sides of the 
Doric temples, the splendid processions could circulate in 
full view of tJie multitude.* The temple was therefore 
essentially an out-door building, with its beauty, like that 
of a flower, exposed to light and air. It was covered 
everywhere, but not crowded, with sculpture, which was 
an essential part of the building. The pediments, the 
pedestals on the uoofs, the metopes between the trij^lyphs, 
are as unmeaning without the sciil})ture as a j)icture-lrame 
without its picture. So says ^Ir. Fergusson ;t and adds 
that, without question, color was also everywhere used as 
an integral part of the structure. 

Priesthood was sometimes hereditary, but was not con- 
fined to a class. Kings, generals, and the heads of a tainily 
acted as priests and offered sacrifices. It was a teinporaiy 
office, and Jfiato recommends that there should be an 
annual rotation, no man acting as priest for more tlmii 
one year. Such a state of opinion excludes the danger of 
priestcraft, and is opposed to all hierarchal pretensions. 
The same, however, cannot be said of the diviners and 
soothsayers, who were so much consulted, and whose 
opinions determined so often tlie course of public aflhirs. 
They were often in the pay of ambitious men. Alcibiades 
had augurs and oiacles devoted to his interests, wlio could 
induce the Athenians to agree to such a course as lie de- 
sired. For the Greeks were extremely anxious to pene- 
trate the future, and the power and influence of their 
oracles is, says Ddllinger, a phenomenon unique in hiv 

Among these oracles, Delphi, as is well kno^yn, took tne 
highest rank. It was considered the centre of the eartli, 
and was revered by the Pan-Hellenic race. It was a su 
preine religious court, whose decisions were believed to c 
infallible. The despotism of the Pythian decisions was, 
however, tempered by their ambiguity. Their predictions, 

* Mr. Fergusson thinks the peristyle not intended for an ambulatory, 
but is unable to assign any other satisfactory purpose. 

i* Illustrated Hand-Book of Architecture. 
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if they failed, seldom destroyed the faith of the believers ; 
for always some explanation could be devised to save 
the credit of the oracle. Tims, the Pythian promised tlie 
Athenians that they would take all the Syracusans prison- 
ers. They did not take them ; but as a muster-roll of the 
Syracusan army fell into their hands, this vas considered 
to fulfil the promise.* Aristides, the rhetorician, vas told 
that the “ white maidens ” would take care of liim ; and 
receiving a letter which was of advantage, he was fully 
convinced that this was the “ white maiden.” Put neither 
imposition nor delusion will satisfactorily cx])lain the 
phenomena connected with oracles. The foundation of 
them seems to have been a state allied to the modern 
manifestations of magnetic sleep and clairvoyabce. 

‘‘As the whole life of the (JreeKs,” says Dollingcr, “was 
penetrated by religion,” tliey instincti\ely and naturally 
prayed on «all occasions. They prayed at sunrise and sun- 
set, at meal-times, for outward hlc.s.sings of all kinds, and 
also for virtue and wisdom. They prayed standing, ^with 
a loud voice, and hands lifted to the llea^clls. lliey 
threw kisses to tlie gods with their hands. 

So we see tliat the Greek worsliip, like tla ir Iheolojp^, 
was natural and human, a cheerful and liopelnl worship, 
free from superstition. This element only ariivcs with 
the mysteries, and the worship ot (lie (.'tlionic gods, lo 
the 01ynij)ic gods supplications were addressed as to free 
moral agxmts, who might be jiersuaded or convinced, hut 
could not be compelled. To the luuler-world deities 
prayer took the form of adjumtion, and degenerated into 
magic formulas, whicli were supposed to lorce tliese deities 
to do wdiat was asked by the woi’shippcr. 

§ 8. The Mysteries. VrpJiism. 

The early gods of most nations are local and tribal. 
They belong only to limited regions, or to small clans, and 
liave no supposed authority or influence beyond. Tins 
eminently the case in Greece ; and after the great 
Hellenic worship had arrived, the local and family gods 

* Plutarch, quoted by Dollinger. 
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retained also their position, and continued to he rever- 
ehced. In Athens, down to the time of Alexander, eacli 
tribe in the city kept its own divinities and sacrifices. It 
also happened that the supreme god of one state would 
be adored as a subordinate power in another. Every 
place had its favorite protector. As different cities in 
Italy have their different Madonnas, whom they consider 
more powerful than the Madonna of their neighbors, 
so in Greece the same god was invoked in various local- 
ities under different surnames. The Arcadian Zeus liad 
the surname of Lycmus, derived, ])robahly, from AiJ^, Lux, 
light. The Cretan Jupiter was called Asterios. At Karia 
he was Stratios. lolaus in Euripides (the Herakleidie, 347) 
says : “ We have gods as our allies not inferior to those 
of the Argives, () king; for Juno, the wife of Jove, is 
their champion, but Minerva ours ; and I say, to hav<i tlie 
best gods tends to success, for Pallas will not endure to 
be conquereAl* So, in the “ Sn])pliants ’’ of A^lschylus, tli(3 
Egyptian Herald says (838) : “ lly no means do I dread 
the deities of this place ; for they have not nourished me 
nor preserved me to old age.” f 

Two modes of worship met in Greece, together with 
two classes of gods. The Pelasgi, as we have seen, wor- 
shipped unnamiMl impersonal powers of the universe, 
without image or temple. Put to this \vas added a wor- 
ship which probably came through Thrace, from Asia and 
Egypt. This element introduced religious poetry and 
music, the adoration of the muses, the rites and inyst(‘ries 
of Denieter, and the reverence for the Kabiri, or dark 
divinities of the lower world. 

Of these, the Mysteiuf:s were the most significant and 
important. Their origin must be referred to a great an- 
tiquity, and they continued to be practised down to the 
times of the Poman Emperors, They seem not to beloii}? 
to the genuine Greek religion, but to be an alien element 
introduced into it. The gods of the Mysteries are 
the beings of light, but of darkness, not the gods of Oly^’ 
pus, but of the under-world. Everything connected with 

* Buckley’s translation, in Bohn’s Classical Library. 

^ Ibid.^ 
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the Mysteries is foreign to the Hellenic mind. Tliis wor- 
ship is secret ; its spirit is ol awe, terror, remorse ; its 
object is expiation of sin. Finally, it is a hieratic worsliip, 
iji the hands of priests. 

All this suggests Egypt as the origin of the IVIysteries. 

The oldest were those celebrated in the island ol’ Sanio- 
thrace, near the coast of Asia Minor. Here Orplieiis is 
reputed to have come and founded the r>acchic ^lysterics ; 
while another legend reports him to liave been killed by 
the Bacchantes for wisliing to substitute tlie worshi]) of 
Apollo for that of Dionysos. This lattcu' stuiy, taken 
1 coiiriectioii with the civilizing iiiHuence asciibed to 
irpheus, indicates his introducing a purer form of wor- 
lip. lie reformed the licentious drunken rites, and 
stublished in jdace of them a more serious ieli{;ion. lie 
ied a martyr to this purer laith, killed by the Avomen, y 
iio were incited to this, no doubt, by the priests of the ’ 
Id Bacchic worship. 

The worship of Dionysos Zagreus, which w^as the 
)rphic form of Bacchi^sm, contained the doctrines of retri- 
iiLion in another life, — a doctrine common to all tlie 
Ireek Mysteries. 

It would seem probable, from an investigation of this 
ubject, that two elements of w'orshij) are to be found in 
he Greek religion, .which were never cjuite harmonized. 

)ne is the worship of the Olympian deities, gods of light 
nd day, gods of this w’orld, and interested in onr ])rescnt 
tuinan life. This worsliip tended to promote a free devel- 
ipineiit of character ; it was self-possessed, cheerful, and 
•ublic ; it left the w’orshipper unalarmed by any dread of 
1^(3 future, or any anxiety about his soul. For the 
dyriipic gods cared little about the moral character of 
heir worshippers ; and the dark Fate which lay behind 
>ods and men could not be propitiated by any rites, and 
ijiist be encountered manfuUy, as one meets the inevit- 

file other w’orship, running parallel wdth this, "was of 
he Cthoiiic godvS, deities ot "earth and the iinder-^vorld, 
luers ot the night-side of nature, and monarchs ol the 
^'^erld to come. Their w’orsliip was solemn, mysterious, 
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Secret, and concerned expiation of sin, and the salvation 
pf the soul hereafter. 

Now, wlien we consider that the Egyptian popular 
worship delighted in just such mysteries as these ; that it 
related to the judgment of the soul hereafter ; that 'its 
solemnities were secret and wrapped in dark symbols ; 
and that the same awful Ctlionic deities were the objects 
of its reverence ; — when we also remember that 1 Icroclotus 
and the other Greek writers state that the eai'ly religion 
of the Pelasgi was derived from Egypt, and that Orpheus, 
the Thracian, brought thence his doctrine, — there seems 
no good reason for denying such a source. On the otlier 
hand, nothing can be more probable than an immense in- 
fluence on l^elasgic worship, derived through Thrace, from 
Egypt. This view is full of explanations, and makes 
much in the Greek mythology clear which would other- 
wise be obscure. 

The Greek myth of Demcder and Persephone, for ex- 
ample, seems to be an adaptation to the llclleiiic mind and 
land of the Egyjitian myth of Osiris and Isis. Potli are 
symbols, first, of natural phenomena; and, secondly, ot 
the progress of the human soul. Tlie sad Jsis seeking 
Osiris, and the sad Demeter seeking Persephone, constitute 
evidently the same legend ; only Osiris is the Nile, eva]) 0 - 
rated into scattered pools by the burning heat, while Perse- 
phoiiS is the seed, the treasure of the i)]ant, which sinks 
into the earth, but is allowed to come up again as the stalk, 
and pass a part of its life in the upper air. Put both these 
nature-myths were spiritualized in the ]\Iystm'ics, and 
made to denote the wanderings of the soul in its search 
for truth. Similar to these legends was that of ])it)nysos 
Zagrens, belonging to Crete, according to Euripides anc 
other writers. Zagreus was the son of the (h’ctaii Zeus 
and Perse] )hone, and was hewn in pieces by the Titans, 
his heart alone being preserved by Athene, who gave it o 
Zeus. Zeus killed the Titans, and enclosed the heart m a 
plaster image of his child. According to another form o 
the story, Zeus swallowed the heart, and from it lep^ 
duced another Dionysos. Apollo collected the ^ 

members, and they were reunited, and restored to lue. 
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The principal mysteries were those of Bacchus and Cerei^. 
The Bacchic mysteries were very generally celebrated 
throughout Greece, and were a wild nature-worship ; par- 
taking of tliat frenzy which has in all nations been con- 
jridered a method of gaining a supernatuml and inspired 
state, or else as the result of it. The Siva worsliip in 
India, the Pythoness at Delphi, the Schamaisni of the 
North, the whirling dervishes of the Mohaminedans ; 
and some of the scenes at the canip-incetings in the 
Western States, belong to the same class as the Bacchic 
orgies. 

The Eleusinian mysteries were very different. These 
were in honor of Ceres ; tliey were imported from Egypt. 
The wanderings of Isis in ‘search of Osiris were clianged 
to those of (yores or Demeter (the mother-eartli — Isis) in 
search of Persephone. Both represented in a secondary 
symbolism tlie wanderings of tlie soul, seeking God and 
truth. This was the same idea as that of Apuleius in the 
beautiful story of Psyche. 

These, mysteries were celebrated at Elen sis by the 
Atlienians every fourth year. They were said to have 
been introduced B. c. 1350, and were very sacred. All 
persons were required to be initiated. If tliey refused it 
they were sujiposed to be irreligious. “ Have you been 
initiated ? ” was asked in dangerous situations. The in- 
itiated wore said to be calm in view of death. It was the 
personal religion of the Greeks. 

Ill the greater mysteries at Eleusis the candidates were 
crowned with myrtle, and admitted Jiy night into a vast 
temple, where they were purified and instructed, and 
ass^isted at certain grand solemnities. The doctrines 
taught are unknown, but are supposed to have been the 
unity of God and the immortality of the soul. But this 
is Only conjecture. 

Bacchus is believed to have been originally an Indian 
god, naturalized in Greece, and his mysteries to be Indian 
iu their character. The genial life of nature is the esscii- 
l-ial character of Bacchus. *One of the names ot the 
Indian Siva is Dionichi, which very nearly resembles the 
^reek name of Bacchus, Dionysos. He was taken from 
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tbe -Meros, or thigh of Jupiter. Now Mount Meru, in 
India, is the home of the gods ; by a common etymological 
error the Greeks may have thought it the Greek word for 
thighy and so translated it. 

The Bacchic worship, in its Thracian form, was always 
distasteful to the best of the Greeks ; it was suspected 
and disliked by the enlightened, proscribed by kings, and 
rejected by communities. It was an interpolated system, 
foreign to the cheerful nature of Greek thought. 

As to the value of the mysteries themselves, there was 
a great difference of opinion among the Greeks. The 
people, the orators, and many of the poets praised them; 
but the philosophers either disapproved them openly, or 
passed them by ip silence. Socrates says no word in their 
favor in all his reported c6nversations. Plato com])lains 
of the immoral intluence derived from believing that sin 
could be expiated by such ceremonies.* They seem to 
have contained, in reality, little direct instruction, but to 
have taught merely by a dramatic representation and 
symbolic pictures. • 

Who Orpheus was, and when he lived, can never he 
known. But the probabilities are that he brought Iroin 
Egypt into Greece, what Moses took from Egy])t into 
Palestine, the Egyptian ideas of culture, law, and civili- 
zation. He reformed the Bacchic mysteries, giving tlicm 
a more elevated and noble character, and for this he lost 
his life. No better account of his work can be given 
than in the words of Lord Bacon. 

** The merits of learning,” says he, “ in repressing the incon- 
veniences which grow from man to man, wtis lively sot foith 
by the ancients in that feigned relation of Orpheus’ theatre, 
where all beasts and birds assembled ; and, forgetting their 
several appetites, some of prey, some of game, some of qiiaiTcl, 
stood all sociably together, listening to the airs and accords of 
the harp ; the sound thereof no sooner ceased or was drowned 
by some louder noise, but every beaet returned to his own 
nature ; wherein is aptly described the nature and condition 
of men, who are full of savage and unreclaimed desires ot 

* Republic, II. 17. See Dbllinger’s discussion of this subject, in “The 
Gentile and the Jew,” English translation, Vol. I. p. 125. 
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profit, of hist, of revenge, which, as long as they give ear to 
precepts, to laws, to religion, sweetly touched by eloquence 
and persuasion of books, of sermons, of harangues, so long is 
society and peace maintained ; but if these instruments be 
Sklent, or that sedition and tumult make them not audible 
all things dissolve into anarchy and confusion.” ^ ^ 

Of the Orphic doctrines we are able to give a somewhat 
better account. As far back as the sixth centmy before 
Christ, there were scattered through Greece hymns, lyr- 
ical poems, and prose treatises, treating of theological 
questions, and called Orphic writings. These works con- 
tinued to be produced through many centuries, and evi- 
dently met an appetite in the Greek mind. They were 
not philosophy, they were not myths nor legends, hut 
contained a mystic and pantheistic theology.! The 
views of the Pythagoreans entered largely into this sys- 
tem. The Orphic writings develop, by degrees, a system 
of cosmogony, in which Time was the fiist principle of 
things, from which came cliaos and ether. Then came 
the primitive egg, from which was bom Pliancs, or Man- 
ifestation. This being is the expression of intelligence, 
and creates the heavens and the earth. The soul is but 
the breath which comes from the whole universe, thus 
organized, and is imprisoned in the body as in a tomb, 
for sins committed in a former existence. Life is there- 
fore not joy, hut punishment and sorrow. At death the 
soul escapes from this prison, to pass through many 
changes, by which it will be gradually purified. All these 
notions are alien to the Greek mind, and are plainly a 
foreign importation. Tlie true Greek was neither panthe- 
ist jior introspective. He did not torment himself about 
the origin of evil or the beginning of the universe, but 
took life as it came, cheerfully. 

The pantheism of the Orphic theology is constantly 
^Pparent. Thus, in a poem preserved by Proclus and 
Eusebius it is said : J — 

* Advancement of Learning. 

T Ottfried Miiller has shown that some of these writings existed in the 
tittle of Euripides. 

, + Cudworth’s Intellectual System, I. 403 ( Am. cd,), Rixner, Hand- 
»uch der Geschichte der Philosophic, Anhang, Vol. I. 
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** Zeus, the mighty thunderer, is first, Zeus is last, 

Zeus is the head, Zeus the uiiddle of all things. 

From Zeus were all things produced. He is .both man and woman • 
Zeus is the depth of the earth, and the height of the starry heavens ■ 
He is the breath of all things, tiie force of untamed fire ; ' 

The bottom of the sea ; sun, moon, and stars ; 

Origin of all ; king of all ; 

One Power, one God, one great Ruler.” 

And another says, still more plainly : — 

There is one royal body, in which all things are enclosed, 

Fire and Water, Earth, Eth<>r, Night and Day, 

And Counsel, the first producer, and delightful Love, 

For all these are contained in the great body of Zeus.” 


§ 9. Belation of Greek Religion to Christianity. 

One of the greatest events in the history of man, as 
well as one of the most picturescpie situations, was wlieii 
Paul stood on tlie Areopagus at Athens, carrying Cliris- 
tianity into Europe, ollering a Semitic religion to an 
Aryan race, the culmination of monotheism to one of tlie 
most elaborate and magnificent polytheisms of tlie world. 
A strange and marvellous scene I From the place wliere 
he stood he saw all the grandest works of human art, — the 
Acropolis rose before him, a lofty precipitous rock, seem- 
ing like a stone pedestal erected by nature as an a])])vo- 
piiate platform for the perfect marble temples with which 
man should adorn it. On this noble base rose the Var- 
thenon, temple of Minerva ; and the temple of Ne])tiine, 
with its sacred fountain. The olive-tree of rallas-Athenc 
was there, and her colossal statue. On the plain below 
were the temples of Theseus and Jupiter Olympus, and 
innumerable others. lie stood where Socrates had stood 
four hundred years before, defending himself against the 
charge of atheism ; where Demosthenes had pleaded ia 
immortal strains of eloquence in behalf of Hellenic free- 
dom ; where the most solemn and venerable court of jaS" 
tice known among men was wont to assemble. There lie 
made the memorable discourse, a few fragments only of 
which have come to us in the Book of Acts, but a sketch 
significant of his argument He did not begin, as la 
our translation, by insulting the religion of the Greeks, 
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and calling it a superstition ; but by praising them for 
their reverence and piety. Paul respected all manifesta- 
tions of awe and love toward those mysteries and glories 
of the universe, in which the invisible things of God. 
have been clearly seen from the foundation of the world. 
Then he mentions his finding the altar to the unknown 
God, mentioned also by Pausanias and other Greek 
writers, one of whom, Diogenes Laertius, says that in a 
time of plague, not knowing to what god to appeal, they 
let loose a number of black and white sheep, and where- 
ever any one laid dowm they erected an altar to an un- 
known god, and offered sacrifices tliereon. Then he an- 
nounced as his central and main theme the Most High 
God, maker of heaven and earth, spiritual, not needing to 
receive an3^thing from man, ‘but giving him all things. 
Next, he proclaimed the doctrine of universal human 
brotherhood. God had made all men of one blood ; their 
varieties and differences, as well as their essential unity, 
being determined by a Divine Providence. But all were 
equally made to seek him, and in their various ways 
to find him, who is yet always near to all, since all are 
his children. God is immanent in all men, says Paul, as 
their life. Having tlius stated the great unities of faith 
and points of agreement, he proceeds only in tlie next 
instance to the oppositions and criticisms ; in which he 
opposes, not polytheism, but idolatry ; though not blaming 
them severely even for that. Lastly, ho speaks of Jesus, 
as a man ordained by God to judge the world and govern 
it in righteousness, and proved by his resurrection from 
the dead to be so chosen. 

rllere we observe, in this speech, monotheism came in 
contact with polytheism, and the two forms of human 
religion met, — that which makes man the child of God, 
and that which made the gods the chihlren of men. 

The result we know. The cry was heard on the sandy 
shore of Eurotas and in green Cythnus. — “ Great Pan is 
^ead.” The Greek humanities, noble and beautitul as 
they were, faded away before the advancing steps of the 
Jewish peasant, who had dared to call God his bather 
and man his brother. The parables of the Prodigal bon 
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and the Good Samaritan were .stronger than Homer’s 
divine song and Pindar’s lofty hymns. This was the 
reUgion for man. And so it happened as Jesus had said : 

My sheep hear my voice and follow me.” Those who 
felt in their hearts that Jesus was their true leader 
followed him. 

The gods of Greece, being purely human, were so far 
related to Christianity. That, too, is a human religion ; a 
religion which makes it its object to unfold man, and to 
^cause all to come to the stature of perfect men. Chris- 
tianity also showed them God in the form of man ; God 
dwelling on the earth; God manifest in the flesh. It 
also taught that the world was full of God, and tliat all 
places and persons were instinct with a secret divinity. 
Schiller (as translated by Coleridge) declares that Love 
was the source of these Greek creations : — 

* ’T is not merely 

The human being’s pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance, 

Since likewise for the .stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature, and this common world 
Is all too narrow ; yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my infant years 
That lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 

For fable is Love’s world, his home, his birthplace ; 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans, 

And spirits, and delightedly believes 
Divinitie.s, being himself divine. 

The intelligible fofms of ancient poets, 

The fair humanities of Old Religion, 

The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 

That had their haunts in dale or niny mountain, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or chasms or wat’ry depths ; — all th(‘se have vanished. 

They live no longer in the faith of Reason. 

But still the heart doth need a language ; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names.” 

Piewlominif Act II. Scene 4. 

As a matter of fact we find the believers in the Greek 
religion more ready to receive Christianity than were the 
Jews. All through Asia Minor and Greece Christian 
churches were planted by Paul ; a fact which shows that 
the ground was somehow prepared for Christianity. 1 
was ready for the monotheism which Paul substitute^ 
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for their multitude of gods, and for their idolatry ani 
image-worship. The statues had ceased to be symbols, 
and the minds of the Greeks rested in the image itself! 
This idolatrous worship Paul condemned, and the people 
beard him willingly, as he called them up to a more 
spiritual worship. We think, therefore, that the Greek 
religion was a real preparation for Christianity. We have 
seen that it was itself in constant transition ; the system 
of the poets passing into that of the artists, and that of 
the artists into that of the philosophers; so that the, 
philosophic religion, in turn, was ready to change into 
a Christian monotheism. 

It may be said, since philosophy had undermined the 
old religion and substituted for it more noble ideas, why 
did it not take the seat of the dethroned faith, and suffi- 
ciently supply its place ? If it taught a pure monotheism 
and profound ethics, if it threw amjde and adetpiate 
light on the problem of God, duty, and immortality, what 
more was needed ? If ideas are all that wo want, nothing 
more. That Greek philosophy gave way before Chris- 
tianity shows that it did not satisfy all the cravings of the 
soul ; shows that man needs a religion as well as a reli- 
gious philosophy, a faith as well as an intellectual system. 
A religion is one thing, a speculation is a very different 
thing. The old Greek religion, so long as it was a living 
faith, was enough. AVhen men really believed in the ex- 
istence of Olympian Jove, Pallas- Athene, and Pheebus- 
Apollo, they had something above them to which to look 
Rp. When this faith was disintegrated, no system of 
opinions, however pure and profound, could replace it. 
Another faith was needed, but a faith not in conflict with 
the philosophy which had destroyed polytheism ; and 
Christianity met the want, and therefore became the reli- 
gion of the Greek-speaking world. 

Ileligion is a life, philosophy is thought ; religion looks 
^P> philosophy looks in. We need both thought and life, 
RRd we need that the two shall be in harmony. The 
Rtornent they come in conflict, both suffer. Philosophy 
^ad destroyed the ancient simple faith of the Hellenic 
in their deities, and had given them instead only 
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the abstractions of thought. Then' came the Apostles of 
Christianity, teaching a religion in harmony with the 
highest thought of the age, and yet preaching it out of a 
living faith. Christianity did not come* as a speculation 
about the universe, but as a testimony. Its heralds boie 
witness to the facts of God’s presence and providence, of 
his fatherly love, of the brotherhood of man, of a rising 
to a higher lile, of a universal judgment hereafter on all 
good and evil, and of Jesus as tlie inspired and ascended 
revealer of these truths. These facts were accepted as re- 
alities; and once more the human mind had something 
above itself solid enough to support it. 

Some of the early Christian Fathers called on the 
heathen poets and philosophers to bear witness to the 
truth. Clement of Alexandria,* after quoting this pas- 
sage of Plato, “around the king of all are all things, and 
he is the cause of all good things,” says that otliers, 
through God’s iiisjDiration, have declared the only true 
God to be God. lie quotes Antisthenes to this eifect; 
“God is not like to any; wherefore no one can know him 
from an imago.” He quotes Cleanthes the Stoic : — 

“If you ask me what is the nature of the good, listen ; 

That which is regular, just, holy, pious, 

Self-governing, useful, fair, fitting. 

Grave, inJeiiendent, always henelicial, 

That f(H*ls no fear or grief ; jnofitable, painless, 

• Helpful, pleasant, safe, friendly.” 

“ l^or,” says Clement, “ must we keep the Pythagoreans 
in the background, who say, ' God is one ; and he is not, as 
some suppose, outside of this frame of tilings, but within 
it ; in all the entirencss of his being he pervades the whole 
circle of existence, surveying all nature, and blending m 
harmonious union the whole ; the author of his own lorces 
and works, the giver of light in heaven, and father of all; 
the mind and vital power of the whole world, the mover 
of all things.’ ” 

Clement quotes Aratus the poet : — 

“ That all may ho secure 
Him ever they propitiate first and last. 

Hail, Father ! great marvel, great gain to man.” 

* Ante-Nicene Christian Library, Vol. IV. p. 71. 
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“ Thus also,” says Clement, “ the Ascrcean Hesiod dimly 
speaks of God: — ^ 

‘For he is the king of all, and monarch 

Of the immortals, and there is none tliat can vie with him in power.’ 

And Sophocles, the son of Sophilus, says : — 

* One, in truth, one is God, 

Who made both heaven and the far-stretching earth ; 

And ocean’s blue w^ave, and the mighty winds ; 

But many of us mortals, deceived in heart, 

Have set up for ourselves, as a consolation in our afflictions 
Images of tlie gods, of stone, or wood, or brass, * 

Or gold, or ivory ; 

And, appointing to these sacrifices and vain festivals, 

Are accustomed thus to practise religion.' 

" But tlie Thracian Orpheus, the son of fEagrus, liiero- 
phant and poet, at once, after liis exposition of tlie orgies 
and his theology of idols, introduces a jialinode of tmth 
with solemnity, though tardily singing tlie strain: — 

‘I shall utter to whom it is lawful ; but let the doors he closed, 
NeviMtheless, against all the prolane. But do thou hear, 

0 Mufeicus, for 1 will declare what is true.’ 

'' He then proceeds : — 

‘He is ono, self-proceeding ; and from him alone all things proceed, 

And in them he himself exeits his activity ; no mortal 
Beholds him, but he beholds all.’ ’’ 

Professor Cocker, in his work on “Christianity and 
Greek Philosophy,” lias devoted much thouglit to show 
that philosophy was a prejjardtion for (Hiristiaiiity ; and. 
that Greek civilization was an essential condition to the 
progress of the Gospel. Jle points out how Greek intelli- 
gence and culture, literature and art, trade and c(doniza- 
tion, the universal spread of the Greek language, and 
especially the results of Greek pliilosnphy, were “ school- 
tnasters to bring men to Christ.” He quotes a striking 
passage from Pressen^e to this effect. Philosophy in 
Greece, says Pressense, had its place in the divine plan, 
h dethroned the false gods. It purified the idea of 
divinity. 

Gocker sums up this work of preparation done by Greek 
philosophy, as seen, — 

14 
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1. In the release of the popular miud from polytheis- 
tic notions, and the purifying and spiritualizing of the theistio 
idea. ’ , ' 

“2. In the development of the theistic argument in a 
logical form. 

“ 3. In the awakening and enthronement of conscience as* a 
law of duty, and in the elevation and purification of the mural 
idea. 

“ 4. In the fact that, by an experiment conducted on the 
^largest scale, it demonstrated the insiihiciency of reason to 
^elaborate a perfect ideal of moral excellence, and develop the 
moral forces necessary to secure its realization. 

“5. It awakened and deepened the consciousness of guilt 
and the desire for redemption.”’*^ 

Tlie large culture of Greece was evidently adapted to 
Christianity. The Jewish mind recognized no such need 
as that of universal culture, and this tendency of Chris- 
tianity could only have found room and opportunity 
among those who had received the inlluence of Hellenic 
culture. 

The points of contact between Christianity and Greek 
civilization are therefore these: — 

1. Tlie character of God, considered in both as an 
immanent, ever-working presence, and not merely as a 
creating and governing will outside the universe. 

2. The character of man, as capable of education and 

development, who is not merely to obey as a servant, but 
to co-operate as a friend, with the divine will, and grow up 
in all things. * 

3. The idea of duty, as a reasonable service, and not 
a yoke. 

4. God’s revelations, as coming, not only in nature, but 
also in inspired men, and in the intuitions of the soul ; a 
conception which resulted in the Christian doctrine of the- 
Trinity. 

The good of polytheism was tliat it saw something 
divine in. nature. By dividing God into numberless 
deities, it was able to conceive of some divine power 

* Christianity and Greek Philosophy. By B. F. Cocker, !)• 

York : Harper and Brothers. 1870. 
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all earthly objects. Hence Wordsworth, complaining that 
we can see little of this divinity now in nature, cries 
out : — 

** Good God ! I 'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would niaKc me less lorloni * 

Have sight of Proteus rising Irom the sea, ’ 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE RELIGION OF ROME. 

§ 1. Origin and essential Character of the Religion of Rome. § 2. The 
Gods of Rome. § 3. Worship and Ritual. § 4. The Decay of the 
Roman Religion. § 5. Relation of the Roman Religion to Christian- 
ity. 

§ 1. Origin and essential Character of the Religion of 
Rome. 

I N’ tlie Eoman state notliing grew, everything was 
made. The practical understanding was tlie despotic 
faculty in the genius of this people. Fancy, imaginiition, 
humor, seem to have been omitted in the character of the 
Latin race. The only form of wit which appeared among 
them was satire, that is, wit used for a serious ])urposc, to 
punish crimes not amenable to other laws, to remove abuses 
not to be reached by the ordinary police. The gay, liglit- 
hearted Greek must have felt in Eoine very njiicli as a 
Frenchman feels in England. The Homans (lid not hnow 
hoiw to amuse themselves ; they pursued their recreations 
with ferocious earnestness, making always a labor of their 
pleasure. They said, indeed, that it was well somdiiMS 
to unbend, Didce est dcsi'pere in locis ; but a Iioman 
when unbent was like an unbent bow, almost as fetill as 
before. 

In other words, all spontaneity was absent from the 
Eoman mind. Everything done was done on purj)ose, 
with a deliberate intention. This also appears in their 
religion. Their religion was not an inspiration, but an 
intention. 1 1 was all regular, precise, exact. The Eoman 
cidtus, like the Eoman state, was a compact 
which all varieties were merged into a stern unity. ^ 
forms of religion might come to Eome and take tliei 
places in its pantheon, hut they must come as servaii 
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and soldiers of the state. Eome opened a hospitable 
asylum to them, just as Eome had established a ref- 
uge on the Capitolme HiU to which all outlaws ini.vht 
come and be safe, on the condition of serving the com- 
munity. ‘ 

As everything in Eome must serve the state, so the 
religion of Eome was a state institution, an established 
* church. But as the state can only command ai^d forbid 
outward actions, and has no control over the heart, so the 
religion of Eome was essentially external. It was a sys- 
tem of worship, a ritual, a ceremony. If the externals 
were properly attended to, it took no notice of opiiiions 
or of sentiments. Thus we find in Cicero (“ De Natura 
Deorum”) the chief pontiff arguing against the existence 
of the gods and the use of divination. He claims to be- 
lieve in religion as a pontife.x, while he argues against it 
as^ a pliilosopher. The toleration of Eome consisted in 
this, that iis long as there was outward conformity to pre- 
scribed observances, it troubled itself very little about 
opinions. It said to all religions what Cailio said to the 
Jews: “If it bo a question of words and names and of 
your law, look ye to it; for I will be no judge of .such 
matters.” Gallio was a genuine representative' of Eoman 
sentiment. With religion, as long as it remained within 
the limits of opinion or feeling, the magistrate had noth- 
ing to do; only when it became an act of disobedience to 
the public law it was to be punished. Indeed, the very 
respect for national law in the Eoman mind caused it 
to legalize in Eome the worship of national gods. They 
considered it the duty of the Jew.s, in Eome, to worship 
the Jewish God ; of Egyptians, in Eome, to worship the 
gods of Egypt. “ Men of a thousand nations,” says 
Eioiiysiiis of Halicarnassus, “ come to tlio city, and must 
"'Worship the gods of tlieir country, according t(j their laws 
^t hortie.” As long as the ClirLstians in Eome were re- 
garded as a Jewish sect, their faith was a rdigio licita, 
^hen it was understood to be a departure from Judaism, 
it Was then a criminal rebellion against a national faith.* 

The Eoman religion has often been considered as a 

* See Neander, Church History, Vol I. p. 88, American edition. 
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mere copy of that of Greece, and has thereffore been con- 
founded with it, as .ery nearly the same system. Ko 
doubt the Eomans were imitators ; they had no creative 
imagination. They borrowed and begged their stories 
about the gods, from Greece or elsewhere. But Hegel 
has long ago remarked that the resemblance between the 
two religions is superficial. The gods of Home, he says, 
are practical gods, not theoretic ; prosaic, not poetic. Hie * 
religion of Home is serious and earnest, while that of 
Greece is gay. Dionysius of Halicarnassus thinks the 
Homan religion the better of the two, because it rejected 
the blasphemous myths concerning the loves and quarrels 
of the heavenly powers. But, on the other hand, the 
deities of Greece were more living and real persons, with 
characters of their own. The deities of Home were work- 
ing gods, who had each a task assigned to him. They 
all had some ofiicial duty to perform; While the gods 
of Olympus could amuse themselves as they jdeased. 
While the Zeus of Greece spent his time in adventures, 
many of which were disreputable, the Jupiter Capitoli- 
nas remained at home, attending to his sole business, 
which was to make Home the mistress of the world. The 
gods of Home, says Hegel, are not human beings, like 
those of Greece, but soulless machines, gods made by the 
understanding, even when borrowed from Greek story. 
Th6y were worshipped also in the interest of the practical 
understanding, as givers of earthly fortune. The Homans 
had no real reverence for their gods ; they worslii})ped 
them in no spirit of adoring love, hut always for some 
useful object. It was a utilitarian worship. Accordingly 
the practical faculties, engaged in useful arts, were deihe . 
There was a Jupiter Pistor, presiding over bakers. There 
was a goddess of ovens ; and a Juno Moneta, who too 
care of the coin. There was a goddess vrho prcsi e 
over Soing nothing, Tranquillitas Vacuna; and even 
the plague had an altar erected to it. But, after ai , n 
deities were so great, in the opinion of the 
Rome itself. The chief distinction of these deities 
that they belonged to the Homan state.* 

• Hegel’s Philosophie in Wortlichen Ausiizgen, Berlin, 1843. 
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Cicero considers the Homans to he the most religious 
of all nations, because they carried their religion into all 
the details of life. This is true ; but one might as ^yeIl 
consider himself a devout worshipper of iron or of wood, 
because he is always using these materials, in doors and 
out, in his parlor, kitchen, and stable. 

As the religion of Home had no doctrinal system, its 
truths were communicated mostly by spectacles and cere- 
monies, which chielly consisted in the wliolesale slaugh- 
ter of men and animals. There was something frightful 
in the extent to ydiich this was earned ; lor when cruel- 
ty proceeds from a principle and purpose, it is far wajrse 
than when arising from brutal passion. An angry man 
may beat bis wife ; but tli® deliberate, repeated, and in- 
genious torments of the Inquisition, the massacre of thou- 
sands of gladiators in a Homan amphitheatre, or the 
torture of prisdiiers by the North American Indians, are 
all parts of a system, and reinforced by considerations of 
propriety, duty, and rel'gious rc's erence. 

Mommsen leinarks,* that the Homan religion in all its 
details was a reflection of the Homan state. When the 
constitution and institutions of Home changed, their re- 
ligion changed with them. One illustration ol’ this cor- 
respondence lie finds in tlic fact that wlieii the Homans 
admitted the jieoplc of a conquered state to hecomc citi- 
zens of Home, their gods were admitted with tliem ; hut 
in both cases the new citizens (?7or('>/.sh/os') oeeiipied a 
subordinate position to the old settlem 

That the races of Italy, among whom the Latin lan- 
Rnage originated, Avere of the same great Asiatic stock as 
the Greeks, Germans, Kelts, and Slavic tribes, is siifU- 
ciently proved by the unimpeachable evidence ot language. 
The old Latin roots and grammatic forms all retiiiii the 
analogies of the Aryan families. Their gods and their 
^^ligion hear marks of the same origin, yet with a special 
and marked development. For the Homan nation was 
derived from at least three secondary sources, — the 

Klitniscbe Gesrbichte, von Theodor Mommsen, Kap. XII. ^ 

Janus, Picus, Faunus, Komulus, were vndigites. Funke, Real Lcxi- 
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Latins, Sabines, and Etruscans. To these may be added 
the Pelasgian settlers on the western coast (unless these 
are included in the Etruscan element), and the veiy 
ancient race^ of Siculi or Sikels, whose name suggests 
by its phonetic analogy, a branch of that widely wan- 
dering race, the Kelts.* But the obscure and confused 
traditions of these Italian races help us very little in 
our present inquiry. That some of the oldest lioinan 
deities were Latin, others Sabine, and others Etruscan, is, 
however, well ascertained. From the Latin towns Alba 
and Laviniuin came the worship of Ve^ta, Jupiter, Juno, 
Saturn and Tellus, Diana and ^lars. Kiebuhr thinks 
that the Sabine ritual was adopted by the liomans, and 
that Varro found the real remi^ns of Sabine clia})ols on the 
Qlirinal. From Etruria came the system of divination. 
Some of the oldest portions of the Ivoinan religion were 
derived from agriculture. The god Saturn took liis name 
from sowing. Picus and Faunus were agricultural gods. 
Pales, the goddess of herbage, had offerings of milk on 
her festivals. The Homans, says Dellinger, had no cos- 
mogony of their own ; a practical people, tliey took the 
world as they found it, and did not trouble themselves 
about its origin, Kor had they any favorite deities; 
they worshi})[)ed according to what was proper, every one 
in turn at the right time. Though the most ])olytheistic 
of religions, there ran through their system an obscure con- 
ception of one supreme being, Jupiter Optimus-JMuxiinus, 
of whom all the other deities were but qualities and attri- 

* See Nielmhr’.s Lectures on the History of Rome, for facts coiiocrning 
the Siculi. TJie sound cZ appeal's in Keltic, Gael, Welsch, Welhh, IH" 
gians, Gauls, Galatians, etc. M. Grotefeiid (as quoted by Guigiiiant, iiilis 
notes to Creuzer) accepts this Keltic origin of the Siculi, beliiivin;? that 
they entered Italy from the northwest, and were gradually driven fac 
ther south till th(*y reached Sicily. Tliose who expell'd them were the 
Pelasgic races, avIio passed from A.sia, south of the Caspian and TILck 
Seas, through Asia Minor and Greece, prt*ceding the ITelleiiic races, ihis 
accounts for the statement of Herodotus that the ?(dasgi came from 
Lydia in Asia Minor, without our being obliged to assume that tht'y cam 
by sea, — a fact highly improbable. They weie called 'Tynhcaiiians, no 
from any city or king of Lydia, but, as M. Lepsins believes, ^ 
Greek Ti)/5/its (L.alin, titrris), a tower, because of their Cyclopean niason^ 
The Roman state, on this supposition, may have owed its origin to 
union of the two great Aryan races, the Kelts and Pelasgi. 
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bates. But they carried furthest of all nations this per- 
sonifying and deifying of every separate power, this 
minute subdivision of the deity. Heiiter* says tliis was 
carried to an extent which was almost comic. They had 
divinities who presided over talkativeness and silence, over 
beginnings and endings, over the manuring of the fields, 
and over all household transactions. And as the number 
increased, it became always more diliicult to recollect 
which was the right god to appeal to under any special 
circumstances. 8o that often they were obliged to call on 
the gods in general, and, dismissing the whole polytheistic 
pantheon, to invoke some unknown god, or the supreme 
being. Sometimes, however, in these emergencies, new 
deities were created for the occasion. Tims tiny caiiMto 
invoke the pestilence, defeat in battle, blight, etc, asSn- 
gerous beings whose hostility must be placated by sacri- 
fices. A better part of their mythology was the worship 
of Modesty (Pudicitia), Faith or Fidelity (Fides), Concord 
(Concordia), and the gods of home. It was the business 
of the pontiffs to see to the creation of new divinities. 
So the Pomans had a goddess Pecunia, money (from 
Pecus, cattle), dating from the time when the circulating 
medium consisted in cows and sheep. But when copper 
money came, a god of cop})er was added, iFsculanus ; and 
when silver money was invented, a god Argentarius ar- 
rived. 


§ 2. Tlie Gods of Borne. 

Creuzer, in speaking of the Italian worship, says that 
“one fact which emerges more ])roininently than any other 
is the concourse* of Oriental, Pelasgic, Samothracian, and 
Hellenic elements in the religion of liome.” In like 
banner tlie Ifomaii deities bear traces of very different 
sources. We* have found reason to believe, in our pre- 
vious chapters, that the religion of Plgypt had a twofold 
^vigin, from Asiatic* and African elements, and that the 
Jphgion of Greece, in like manner, was derived from Egyp- 
han and Pelasgic sources. So, too, we find the institutions 

zb lo^thologie der Griechen und Romer, von Dr. M. W. IlefTter. Leip- 


14 # 
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and people of Eome partaking of a Keltic and Pelaagic 
origin. Let us now see what -was the character of the 
Koman deities. 

One of the oldest and also most original of the gods of 
Eome was the Sabine god Janus. He was the deity who 
presided over beginnings and endings, over the act of 
opening and shutting. Hence the month which opened 
the year, January, received its name from this god, who 
also gave his name to Janua, a gate or door,* and i)robably 
to the hill Janiculum.f 

The Komans laid great stress on all beginnings; be- 
lieving that the commencement of any course of con- 
duct determined, by a sort of magical necessity, its 
resmts. Bad success in an enter})rise they attribiUed to 
a wrong beginning, and the only remedy, tliorefore, was to 
begin anew. Ovid (I'asti, I. 179) makes Janus say, “All 
depends on the beginning.’' When other gods were wor- 
shipped, Janus was invoked first of all. He was god of 
the year. His temide had four sides for the four seasons, 
and each side had three windows for the montlis. That 
his temple was open in war, but closed in peace, indicated 
that the character of Eome in times of war was to at- 
tack and not to defend. She then opened her gates to 
send her troops forth against the enemy ; while in seasons 
of peace she shut them in at home. This symbol accoids 
well with the haughty courage of the Eejmblic, which 
commanded victory, by not admitting the possibility ot 
defeat. J 

This deity is believed by Creuzer and others to Imve 
had an Indian origin, and his name to have been derivet 
from the Sanskrit ‘‘Jan,” to he horn. He rcsenihles iio 
Greek god, and very probably travelled all the way 
Bactria to Eome. 

* And so our word “janitor” comes to us frpm this veiy old Italiai^ 
deity. 

t Ampfere, L'Histoire Eomaine. . . . . iijg 

+ This seems to us more probahle than Buttman s opinioii, 
temple of Janus was originally by the gate of the city, which ga ^ 
open in war and closed in peace. In practice, it would probably o 
ferent. 
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On the Kalends of January, which was the chief feast 
of Janus, it was the duty of every lioniau citizen to he 
careful that all he thought, said, or did sliould be pure and 
true, because this day determined the (diaracter of the 
year. . All dressed themselves in lioliday garb, avoided 
oaths, abusive words, and quarrels, gave presents, and 
wished each other a happy year. Tlie presents were lit- 
tle coins with a Janus-head, and sweetmeats. It was 
customary to sacrifice to Janus at the beginning of all 
important business. 

Janus was the great god of the Sabines, and liis most 
ancient temple appears to have been on Mount Janicu- 
lum.* The altar of Fontiis, son of Janus, and the tomb 
of Numa, a Sabine king, were both supposed to be there. 
Ovid also *1* makes Janus say that tlie Janicuhim was his 
citadel. Ampeu’e remarks as a curious coincidence, that 
this god, represented with a key in his hand, as the heav- 
enly gate-keeper, should liave liis liome on the hill close 
to the Vatican, where is the tomb of Peter, who also 
bears a key with the same significance. The same writer 
regards the Sabines as inhabiting the hills of Pome before 
the Pelasgi came and gave this name of Eoma (meaning 
“strength”) to their small fortress on one side of the 
Palatine. 

In every important city of Etruria there were temples 
to the three gods, Jupiter, Juxo, and Minerva. In like 
manner, the magnificent tem])le of the Capitol at Pome 
consisted of three parts, — a nave, sacred to Jupihir ; and 
two wings or aisles, one dedicated to Juno and the other 
to Minerva. This temple was nearly square, being two 
hundred and fifteen feet long and two hundred feet wide ; 
mid the wealth accumulated in it was immense. The 
avails and roof were of marble, covered with gold and 
silver. 

Jupiter, the chief god of Kome, according to most phi- 
mlogists, derives his name (like the Greek Zcos) from tlie 

j “ Quis ignorat vel dictum vel conditum a Jano Jaiiiculum ? ” Solinus, 
U- 3, quoted by Ampere. 

“f “ Arx inea collis erat, quem cnltrix nomine nostro 

Nuncupat hoec letas, Janiculumque vocat.” — Fasti, I. 245. 
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far-away Sanskrit word “ Div ” or " Diu,” indicating the 
splendor of heaven or of day. Jii-piter is from “ Djaus- 
Pitar,” which is the Sanskrit for Father of Heaven, or 
else from “ Diu-pitar,” Father of Light. He is, at all 
events, the e(piivalent of the Olympian Zeus. He 
carries the lightning, and, under many appellations, is the 
supreme god of the skies. Many temples were erected to 
him in liome, under various designations. lie was called 
Pluvius, Fulgurator, Tonans, Fiilminator, Imhricitor, Sere- 
iiator, — from the substantives designating rain, liglitiiing, 
thunder, and the serene sky. Anything struck with light- 
ning became sacred, and was consecrated to J upiter. As 
the supreme being he was called Oi)timns Maximus, also 
Imperator, Victor, Invictus, Stator, Prmdator, Triiirii- 
phator, and Urbis Gustos. And temples or shrines were 
erected to him under all these names, as the head of the 
armies, and commander-in-chief of the legions ; as Con- 
queror, as Invincible, as the Turner of Flight, as the God 
of Booty, and as the Guardian of the City. There is said 
to have been in lioine three hundred Ju])iters, which iimst 
mean that Jupiter was worshi])ped under three hundred 
different attributes. Another name of this god was 
Elicius, from the belief that a method existed of eliciting 
or drawing down the liglitning ; which belie! probably 
arose from an accidental antici})ation of Hr. Irauklins 
famous experiment. There were no such myths told 
about Jupiter as concerning the Greek Zeus. The Latin 
deity was a much more solemn iierson, bis whole time 
occupied with the care of the city and state. But tfaces 
of his origin as a ruler of the atmospliere remained rooted 
in language ; and the Itomans, in the time of Augustus, 
spoke familiarly of “a cold Jupiter,” for a cold sky, and 
of a “had Jupiter,” for stormy weather. 

The Juno of the Capitol was the Queen of Heaven, aud 
in this sense was the female Jupiter. But Juno was also 
the goddess of womanhood, and had the epithets ot vir^i- 
nensis, Matrona, and Opigena ; that is, the friend of vir 
gins, of matrons, and the daughter of help. Her ciu 
festival was the Matronalia, on tlie first of March, henc 
called the “ Women’s Kalends.” On this day presen 
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were given to women by their husbands and friends. Juno 
was the patroness of marriage, and her month of June was 
believed to be very favorable for wedlock. As Juno Lu 
cina she presided over birth ; as Mater Matuta,* over chil- 
dren ; as Juno Moneta, over tlie mint. 

The name of Minerva, the Itoman Athene, is said to be 
derived from an old Etruscan word signifying mental 
actiomf In the songs of the Sabians the woivr^prome- 
nervet ” is used for “ monet.” The first syllable evidently 
contains the root, which in all Aryan languages implies 
thought. Trinity of tlie Capitol, therelbre, united 

Power, Wisdom, and Affection, as Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Juno. The statue of Minerva ^vas placed in schools. She 
had many temples and festivals, and one of the former 
was dedicated to her as Minerva Medica. 

The Homan pantheon contained three classes of gods 
and goddesses. First, the old Italian divinities, Etruscan, 
Latin, and Sabine, naturalized and adopted by the state. 
Secondly, the pale abstractions of the understanding, in- 
vented by the College of Pontifls for moral and political 
purposes. And thirdly, the gods of Greece, im])orted, 
with a change of name, by the literary admirers and 
imitators of Hellas. 

The genuine deities of the Homan religion \vere all of 
the first order. Some of them, like Janus, Vertumnus, 
Faunus, Vesta, retained their original character ; others 
were deliberately confounded wntli some Greek deity. 
Thus Venus, an old Latin or Sabine goddess to whom Titus 
Tatius erected a temple as Venus Cloacina, and Servius 
Tullius another as Venus Libertina,J was afterward trans- 
jQnned into the Greek Aphrodite, goddess of love. If it 
be true, as is asserted by Nmvius and Plautus, that she 
was^the goddess of gardens, as Venus Hortensis and Venus 


Mater Matuta (‘‘matutina,” matinal) was a Latin goddess of the 
awn, who was absorbed into Juno, as often happened to the old Italian 
Hartung says: “There was no limit to the superficial levity 
^i'-^bich the Romans changed their worship.” 

Etruscans worshipped a goddess named Menerfa or Menfra. — 


*^25. Gloom is derived from clmre^ which means to wash 
Libertina or Libitina is the goddess of funerals. 
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Fniti, then she may have been originally the female Ver- 
tiimnus. So Diana was originally Diva Jana, and was 
simply the female Janus, until she was transformed into 
the Greek Artemis. 

Tlie second class of Eoman divinities were those mann. 
factured by the pontiffs for utilitarian purposes, — almost 
the only instance in the history of religion of such a de- 
liberate piece of god-making. Tlie purpose of tlie pon- 
tiffs was excellent ; but the result, naturally, was small. 
The worship of such abstractions as Hope (Spes), Fear 
(Pallor), Concord (Concordia), Courage (Virtus), Justice 
(ALquitas), Clemency (dementia), could have little in- 
fluence, since it must have been apparent to the worship- 
per himself that these were not real beings, but only his 
own conceptions, thrown heavenward. 

The third class of deities were those adopted from 
Greece. New deities, like Apollo, were imported, and the 
old ones llellenized. The Eomans had no statues of their 
gods in early times ; this custom they learned from Greece. 
“ A full river of influence,” says Cicero, “ and not a little 
brook, has flowed into Home out of Greece.” * They sent 
to Delphi to inquire of the Greek oracle. In a few dec- 
ades, says Hartung, the Eoman religion was wholly 
transformed by this Greek influence ; and that happened 
while the senate and priests were taking the utmost care 
that not an iota of the old ceremonies should be altered. 
Meantime the object was to identify the objects of wor- 
ship in other countries with those worshipped at home. 
This was done in an arbitrary and superficial way, and 
caused great confusion in the mythologies, f Acciilental 
resemblances, slight coincidences of names, were sumcien 
for the identification of two gods. As long as 
vice of the temple was unaltered, the priests trouble^ 
themselves very little about such changes. 
the twelve gods of Olympus — Zeus, Poseidon, Apo 
lo, Ares, Hephsestos, Hermes, Her6, Athene, ’ 

Aphrodite, Hestia, and Demetk — were i^aturah^ea 
identified as Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Mars, ' 

Mercury, Juno, Minerva, Diana, Venus, Vesta, and 

* Republic, II. 19. + Hartung. 
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Dionysos became Liber or Bacchus ; Persephon^, Proser- 
pina ; and the Muses were accepted as the Greeks had 
imagined them. 

To find the true Eoman worship, therefore, we must 
divest their deities of these Greek habiliments, and go 
back to their original Etruscan or Latin cliaracters. 

Among the Etruscans we find one doctrine unknown to 
the Greeks and not adopted by the Homans ; that, namely, 
of the higher veiled deities,” * superior to Jupiter. They 
also had a dodecad of six male and six female deities, the 
Consentes and Complices, making a council of gods, whom 
Jupiter conlulted in important cases. Vertunmus was 
an Etruscan ; so, according to Ottfried Muller, was the 
Genius. So are the Lares, or household protectors, and 
Charun, or Charon, a power of the under-world. The 
minute system of worship was derived by Koine from 
Etruria. The whole system of omens, especially by light- 
ning, came from the same source. 

After Janus, and three Capitoline gods (Jupiter, Juno, 
and Minerva), above mentioned, the Komans worshipped 
a series of deities who may be classed as follows : — 

I. Gods representing the powers of nature : — 

1. Sol, the Sun. A Sabine deity. In later times the 
poets attributed to him all the characters of Helios ; but 
as a Koman god, he never emerged into his own day- 
light. 

2. Luna, the Moon. Also regarded as of Sabine origim 

3. Mater Matuta. Mother of Hay, that is, tlie dawn. 
Worshipped’ at the Matronalia in June, as the possessor 
of all motherly qualities, and especially as tlie protector 
of children from ill-treatment. As the storms were apt to 
go down at morning, she was appealed to to protect man- 
ners from shipwreck. The consul Tib. Semp. Gracchus 
dedicated a temple to her b. c. 176. 

4. Tempestates, the tempests. A temple was dedicated 

to the storms, b. c. 259. , 

5. "VuLCANUS. This name is supposed to be from the 

quos superiores et involutes vocant.” — Seneca, Quaest. Kat, 
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same root as. “fulgeo,” to skim. He was an old Italian 
deity. His temple is mentioned as existing b. c. 491. 

6. Fontus, the god of fountains. The liomans valued 
water so highly, that they erected altars and temples to 
this divinity, and had a ieast of fountains (Fontinalia) qn 
October 13th. There were also goddesses of fountains, as 
Lympha Juturna, the goddess of mineral springs. Egeria 
is the only nymph of a fountain mentioned in Eoman 
mythology. 

7. Divus PATER Tiberinus, or Father Tiber, was of 
course the chief river god. The augurs called liim Coluber, 
the snake, from his meandering and bending Current. 

8. Neptunus. The origin of this word has been a 
great puzzle to the learned, who, however, connect it 
with nebula, a cloud, as the clouds come 1‘rom tlie sea. 
He had his temple and his festivals at Jtome. 

Other deities connected with the powers of nature were 
PoRTUNUS, the god of harbors; Salacia, a goddess of tlie 
salt sea ; Tranquillitas, the goddess of calm weather. 

IT. Gods of human relations : — 

1. Yesta, an ancient Latin goddess, and one of tlio 
oldest and most revered. She was the queen of the 
hearth and of the household fire. She was also the 
protector of the house, associated witli the Hires and 
Peiiates. Some offering was due to her at every meal. 
She sanctified the home. 

Afterward, when all Eome became one vast family, 
Yesta became the goddess of this public home, and her 
temple was the fireside of the city, in which burned 
always the sacred fire, watched by the vestal virgins. 
In this worship, and its associations,* we find the best side 
of Roman manners, — the love of home, the respect for 
family life, the hatred of impurity and immodesty. She 
was also called “the mother,” and qualified as Mater 
Stata, that is, the immovable mother. 

2. The Penates and Lares. These deities were also 
peculiarly Roman. The Lar, or Lares, were supposed to be 
the souls of ancestors which resided in the home an 
guards it. Their images were kept in an oratory or 
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domestic chapel, called a Lararium, and were crowned by 
the master of the house to make them propitious The 
paterfamilias conducted all the domestic worship of the 
household, whether of prayers or sacrilices, accordin^T to 
the maxim of Cato, “ Scito dominum pro tota 1‘amilia rem 
divinam facere.” * The Penates were beings of a higher 
order than the Lares, but having much tlic same othees. 
Their name was from the words denoting the interior of 
the mansion (Penetralia, Penitus). They took part in all 
the joys and sorrows of the family. To go home was “to 
return to one’s Penates.” In the same way, “ Lar mens’' 
meant “my house”; “ Lar conductus,” “a liired house”; 
“Larem mutare” meant to change one’s liousc. Thus 
the Roman in his home felt himself siUTounded by invisi- 
ble friends and guardians. No otlicr nation, except the 
Chinese, have carried this religion of home so far. This 
is the tender side of tlie stern Roman character. Very 
little of pathos or sentiment appears in Roman poetry, 
but the lines by Catullus to liis home are as lender as 
anything in modern literature. The little peninsula of 
Sirmio on the Lago di Garda has been glorilied by these 
few words. 

3. The Genius. The worship of the genius of a per- 
son or place was also peculi.arly Italian. Eacli man had 
kis genius, from whom his living power and vital force 
came. Tertullian s])eaks of the genius of places. On 
coins are found the Genius of Rome. Almost everything 
kad its genius, — nations, colonies, princes, the senate, 
sleep, the theatre. The marriage-bed is called genial, 
because guarded by a genius. All this reminds us of the 
kravashi of the A vesta and of the Persian monuments. 
Yet the Genius also takes his place among the highest gods. 

III. Deities of the human soul: — 

1. Mens, Mind, Intellect 

2. PuDiciTiA, Chastity. 

3. PiETAS, Piety, Reverence for Parents. 

4. Rides, Fidelity. 

*/*De re nistlca” ; quoted by Merivale in the Preface to The Con- 
version of the lioman Empire. 
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5. Concordia, Concord. 

6. ViRTUS, Courage. 

7. Spes, Hope. 

8. Pallor or Favor, Fear. 

9. VoLUPTAS, Pleasure. 

IV. Deities of rural and other occupations : — 

1. Tellus, the Earth. 

2. Saturn us, Saturn. The root of this name is Sao = 
Sero, to sow, Saturn is the god of planting and sowing. 

3. Ops, goddess of the harvest. 

4. Mars. Originally an agricultural god, dangerous to 
crops ; afterwards god of war. 

5. SiLVANUS, the wood god. 

6. Faunus, an old Italian deity, the patron of agricul- 
ture. 

7. Terminus, an old Italian deity, the guardian of 
limits and boundaries. 

8. Ceres, goddess of the cereal grasses. 

9. Liber, god of the vine, and of wine. 

10. Bona Dea, the good goddess. The worship of the 
good goddess was imported from Greece in later times; 
and perhaps its basis was the worship of Demetcr. The 
temple of the good goddess was on Blount Aventinc. At 
her feast on the 1st of May all suggestions of the male 
sex ^vere banished from the house ; no wine must be 
drunk; the myrtle, as a symbol of love, was removed. 
The idea of the feast was of a chaste marriage, as helping 
to preserve the human race. 

11. Magna ]\Iater, or Cybele. This w^as a foreign wor- 
ship, but early introduced at Pome. ’ 

12. Flora. She was an original goddess of Italy, pre- 
siding over flowers and blossoms. Great license was prac- 
tised at her worship. 

13. Vertumnus, the god of gardens, was an old Itahan 
deity^existing before the foundation of Pome. 

14^P OMONA, goddess of the harvest. . 

18. Pales. A rural god, protecting cattle. At his 
|pst men and cattle were purified. 
i^^The Pomans had many other deities, whose worship 
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\\ras iRor© less popular. Hut tlioso now luontioned 
were the principal ones. This list shows that the powera 
of earth were more objects of reverence than the heaven- 
ly bodies. The sun and stars attracted this agricultural 
p^ple less than the spring and summer, seedtime and 
harvest. Among the Italians the country was before the 
city, and Home was founded by country people. 

J 3. Worship and Ritual. 

The Eoman ceremonial worship was very elaborate and 
minute, applying to every part of daily life. It consisted 
in sacrifices, prayers, festivals, and the investigation by 
augurs and haruspices of the will of the gods and the 
course of future events. The Homans accounted them- 
selves an exceedingly religious people, because their re- 
ligion was so intimately connected with the allairs of 
home and state. 

The Homans distinguished carefully between things 
sacred and profane. This word profane ” comes from tlie 
root “ fari,” to speak ; because the gods wore su])])osed to 
speak to men by symbolic events. A fane is a place thus 
consecrated by some divine event ; a profane place, one 
not consecrated.* But that which man dedicates to the 
gods {dedicat or dicat) is sacred, or consecrated.*!* Every 
place which was to be dedicated was first “ liberated ” by 
the augur from common uses ; then “ consecrated ” to di- 
vine uses by the pontiff. A “ tcmjde ” is a place thus 
separated, or cut off from other places ; lor the root of 
this word, like that of “ tempus ” (time) is the same as the 
(Ireek rcfiua, to cut. 

’ The Homan year was full of festivals {fcn(r) set apart 
for religious uses. It was declared by the pontiffs a sin 
to do any common work on these days, but works of ne- 
cessity were allowed. These festivals were for particular 
gods, in honor of great events in the history of Home, or 
of rural occurrences, days of purification and atonement, 

* From the same root come our words “fate,” “fanatic, etc. Fa- 
dicitur arbor fulmineicta.” — Festiis, 69. 

f From “sacrare” or “ consecrare.” Hence sacrament and sace 
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family feasts, or feasts in honor of the dead. The old 
Eoman calendar * was as carefully arranged as that of 
modern Eome. Tlie day began at midnight. The follow- 
ing is a view of the liornan year in its relation to festi- 
vals:— 

January^ 

I. Feast of Janus, the god of beginnings. 

9. Agonalia. 

II. Carmciitalia. In honor of the nymph Carmenta, 
a woman’s festival. 

16. Dedication of the Temple of Concord. 

31. Feast of the Penates. 

February. 

1. Feast of Juno Sospita, the Savior : an old goddess. 

13. Faunalla, dedicated to Faunus and the rural gods. 

15. Lupercalia. Feast of fruitfulness. 

17. Fornacalia. Feast of the oven goddess Fornax. 

18 to 28. The Fehruatio, or feast of purification and 
atonement, and the Feralia, or feast of the dead. Fe- 
bruus was an old Etrurian god of the under-world. Also, 
the Charistia, a family festival for putting an end to quar- 
rels among relations. 

23. Feast of Terminus, god of boundaries. Boundary- 
stqnes anointed and crowned. 

March. 

1. Feast of Mars, Also, the Matronalia. The Salii, 
priests of Mars, go their rounds, singing old hymns, 

6. Feast of Vesta. 

7. Feast of Vejovis or Vedius, i. e. the boy Jupiter. 

14. Fquiria, or horse-races in honor of Mars. 

15. Feast of Anna-Perenna, goddess of health.^ 

17. Liheralia, Feast of Bacchus. Young men invested 
with the Toga-Virilis on this day. 

19 to 23. Feast of Minerva, for five days. Offerings 
made to her by all mechanics, artists, and scholars. 

* The word “ calendar” is itself derived from the Roman “ Kalends, 
the first day of the mouth. 
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April. 

1. Feast of Venus, to whom the month is sacred. 

4. Megalesia. Feast of Cyhele and Altys. It* lasted 
six days, and was the lioman analogue of the feast of 
(Jeres in Greece and of Isis in Egyj)t. 

12. Cerealia. Feast of Ceres. Games in the circus. 

15. Fordicicia. Feast of cows. 

21. Falililia. Feast of Pales, and of the founding of 
Eome. 

23. Vinalia. Feast of new wine. 

25. Itohigalia. Feast of the goddess of blight, Ptobigo. 

28. Floraiia. Feast of the goddess Flora ; very licen- 
tious. 

May. 

1. Feast of the Bona Den, tlie good goddess ; otherwise 
Maia, Ops, Tellus, or the Eartli. Tliis was the feast held 
by women secretly in the house of the pontid*. 

9. Lemur alia. Feast of the departed S 2 )irits or ghosts. 

12, Games to Mars, 

23. Tubilustria, to consecrate wind instruments. 


June. 

1. Feast of Carna, goddess of the internal organs of 
the body, and of Juno Moneta. 

4. Feast of Bdlona. 

5. Feast of Dmis Fidius. 

7 to 15. Feast of Vesta. 

19. Matvalia. Feast of Mater Matiita. 

Other lesser festivals in tliis month to Biimmanus, For- 
Hna, Fortis, J lopitcr Stator, etc. 

July. 

1. Day devoted to changing residences, like the 1st of 
May in New York. 

4. Fortuna Muliehris. 

5. Populifuga. In* memory of the people's flight, on 
some occasion, afterward forgotten. 

7. Feast of Juno Caprotina. 

15. Feast of Castor and Pollux. 
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Other festivals in this month were the Lucaria^ Mptus 
nalia, and Fur inalia. 

Augitst. 

1. Games to Mars. 

17. Feast of tlie god Portumnus. 

18. Consualia, feast of Consus. Eape of the Sabines. 

23. Vnlcanaliay to avert fires. 

25. Oinconsivia. Feast of Ops Consiva. 

September. 

The chief feasts in this month Were the games (Ludi 
Mayni or Homan i) in honor of Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- 
nerva. 

October. 

13. Fontinalia. Feast of fountains, when the springs 
were strewed with flowers. 

15. Sacrifice of a horse to Mars. 

The feasts in November are unimportant. 

December. 

5. Favnalia, in honor of Faunus. 

19. Saturnalia, sacred to Saturn. A Foman thanks- 
giving for the harvest. It lasted seven days, during 
wli'ich the slaves had their liberty, in memory of the age 
of Saturn, when all were equal. The rich kept open 
table to all comers, and themselves waited on tlie slaves. 
Presents were interchanged, schools were closed. Ihe 
Senate did not sit. 

Thus religion eveiywhere met the public life of th® 
Eoman by its festivals, and laid an equal yoke on las 
private life by its requisition of sacrifices, prayers, an 
auguries. All pursuits must be conducted according to a 
system, carefully laid down by the College of Ponti s. 
Sacrifices and prayers of one or another kind were c 
manded during most of the occasions of life. Hidden i 
our word “ inaugurate ” is the record of the fact that no^^^ 
ing could be properly begun without the assistance ot ^ 
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augurs. Sacrifices of lustration and expiation were very 
cotiiinon, not so much for moral offences as for cereino- 
uial mistakes. *llie doctrine of the opus opcratiun was 
supreme in Koman religion. The intention was of little 
importance ; the question wms whether the ceremony had 
been performed exactly in accordance with rule. If not, 
it must be done again. Sometimes fifty or a hundred 
victims were killed before the priestly etiquette was con- 
tented. Sometimes magistrates must resign because the 
college of augurs suspected some informality in the cere- 
monies of their election. Laws were annulled and judi- 
cial proceedings revoked for the same reason. If the au- 
gurs declared the signs unfavorable, a public meeting 
must be adjourned and no business done. A single mis- 
take in the form of a prayer would make it ineffectual. 
If a man went out to walk, there was a form to be W 
cited ; if he mounted his chariot, anotlier. All these 
religious acts were of the nature of charms, which acted 
on the gods by an inherent power, and compcdled them to 
be favorable, whatever their own wishes might ho. The 
gods wore, therefore, as much the slaves of external me- 
cliatiical laws^ as the Homans themselves. Tn reality, tho 
supreme god of Rome was law, in tlie form of ride. But 
these rules afterward expanded, as the Roman civilization 
increased, into a more generous jurisprudence. Regular- 
ity broadened into justice.* But for a long period the 
whole of the Roman organic law was a system of hard 
external method. And the rise of law as justice and 
reason was tlie decline of religion as mere j)rcscripti()n 
and rule. This one change is tlie key to the dissolution 
el the Roman system of religious practices. 

The seat of Roman worship in the oldest times was the 
kegia in the Via Sacra, near the Forum. This was the 
house of the chief pontiff, and here the sacrifices were 
performed by the Rex Sacrorum. Near hy was the 
^mple of Vesta. The Palatine Hill was regarded as tho 
^lome of the Latin gods, while the Quirinal was that of 


* See Merivale, Tlie Convension of the Roman Empire, Lect. lY. 
P- 74. 

f Bollinger, Gentile Jew. Funke, Real Lexicon. Festus. 
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the Sabine deities. But the Penates of Eome remained 
at Laviniura, the old metropolis of the Latin Confedera- 
tion, and mother of the later city. Every one of the 
■ highest officers of Home was obliged to go and sacrifice to 
the ancient gods, at this mother city of Lavinium, hefole 
entering on his office. 

The old worship of Eome was free from idolatry. Ju. 
piter, Juno, Janus, Ops, Vesta, were not represented by 
idols. This feature was subsequently imported by means 
of Hellenic influences coming through Cuina and otlicr 
cities of Magna Gnecia. By the same channels came the 
Sibylline books. There were ten Sibyls, — the Persian, 
Libyan, Delphian, Cumman, Krythr<ean, Samian, Amal- 
thaean, Hellespontine, Phrygian, and Tiburtine. The 
Si^lline books authorized or commanded the worship of 
vtmous Greek gods ; they were intrusted to the Decemviri. 

Eoman worship was at first administered ]>y certain 
patrician families, and this was continued till B. c. 300, 
when plebeians were allowed to enter the sacred colleges. 
A plebeian became Pontifex Maximus, for the first time, 
B. c. 253, 

The pontiffs (Pontifices) derived their name (bridge- 
builders) from a bridge over the Tiber, wliicli it was their 
dut}^ to build and repair in order to sacrifice on cither 
bank. They i) 0 ssessed the supreme authority in all 
matters of worship, and decided questions concerning 
marriage, inheritance, public games. 

The Flamens were the priests of particular deities. The 
office was for life, and there were fifteen Flamens in all. 
The Flamen Dialis, or priest of Jupiter, had a life bur- 
dened with etiquette. He must not take an oath, ride, 
have anything tied with knots on liis person, see armed 
men, look at a prisoner, see any one at work on a Festa, 
touch a goat, or dog, or raw flesh, or yeast. He must not 
bathe in the open air, pass a night outside the city, and 
he could only resign his office on the death of his wife. 
Thi.s office is Pelasgic, and very ancient. 

The Salii were from early times priests of Mars, who 
danced in armor, and sang old hymns. The Luperci 
were another body of priests, also of very ancient origin- 
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Other colleges of priests were the Epulones, Curionea 
Titles. * 

The Vestal virgins were liighly honored and very sacred 
Their work was to tend the lire of Vesta, and prevent the 
evil omen of its extinction. They were appointed bv the 
Pontifex Maximus. They were selected wlien very youncr 
and could resign their office after thirty years of service 
They had a large revenue, enjoyed the liighest lionors and 
to strike them was a capital offence. If a criminal about 
to be executed met them, his life was spared. Consuls 
and poEtors must give way to them in tlie streets. They 
assisted at the theatres and at all jmblic entertainments 
They could go out to visit and to dine with their relations! 
Tlieir veiy presence protected any one from assault, and 
their intercession must not be neglected. They prepared 
the sacred cakes, took part in many sacrifices, and had the 
charge of a holy serpent, keeping his table smiplied with 
meat. 


The duty of the augurs was to inquire into the divine 
will ; and they could prevent any jnihlic business by de- 
claring the omens unfavorable. The name is probably 
derived from an old Aryan word, meaning “sight” or 
“eye,” which has come to ns in the Greek avyri, and the 
German angc. Our words auspicious ” and “ auspi- 
cate ” are derived from the “ auspicjcs,” or outlook on na- 
ture which these seers practi.sed. For they were in truth 
the Pioman seers. Their business was to look, at mid- 
night, into the starry lieavens ; to observe tliuncler, liglit- 
ning, meteors ; the chirping or flying of birds ; the habits 
of the sacred chickens ; the appearance of quadrupeds ; 
QJ* casualties of various kinds, as sneezing, stumbling, 
spilling salt or wine. The last relics of these superati- 
tions are to be found in the little books sold in Home, in 
which the fortunate number in a lottery is indicated by 
su^ accidents and events of common life. 

The Eomans, when at prayer, were in the habit of cov- 
ering their Beads, so that no sound of evil augury might 
00 heard. The suppliant was to kiss his right hand, and 
^hen turn round in a circle and sit down. Many for- 
mulae of prayers w’ere prescribed to be used on all occa- 
15 v 
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sions of life. They must be repeated three times, at least, 
to insure success^ Different animals were sacrificed to 
different gods, — white cattle with gilded horns to Jupi- 
ter, a bull to Apollo, a horse to Mars. Sometimes the 
number of victims was enormous. On Caligula’s acces- 
sion, one hundred and sixty thousand victims were killed 
in the Roman Empire. 

Lustrations were great acts of atonement or purifica- 
tion, and are often described by ancient writers. The 
city'was lustrated by a grand procession of the four col- 
leges of Augurs, I'oiitifices, Quindecemviri, and Septem- 
viri. Lucan, in his Pharsalia, describes such a lustra- 
tion."^ Tacitus gives a like description, in liis His- 
tory, f of the ceremonies attending the rebuilding the 
Capitol. On an auspicious day, beneath a serene sky, 
the ground chosen for the foundation was surrounded 
with*^ ribbons and ilowere. Soldiers, selected for their 
auspicious names, brought into the enclos^ure branches 
from the trees sacred to the gods. The A cstal virgins, 
fallowed by a band of children, sprinkled the place 
water drawn from three fountains and three rivers. Tp 
pnetor and the pontiff next sacrificed a swine, a sheep, 
and a bull, and besought Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva to 
favor the undertaking. The magistrates, priests, senators, 
and knights then drew the corner-stone to its place, 
throwing in ingots of gold and silver. 

Tlie Romans, ever anxious about the will of the gods, 
naturalized among themselves the Etruscan institutiou 
of the Haruspices. The prodigies observed were m t ie 
entrails of animals and the phenomena of nature. i 
parts of the entrails observed were the tongue, 
heart, liver, gall bladder, spleen, kidneys, and caul, 
head of the right lobe of the liver was absent, it was coi ‘ 
sidered a very bad omen. If certain fissures |. 

were absent, it was a portent of the first ' ;|y 

the Romans were a very practical people, and no ‘ 
deterred from their purpose. So if one sacrifice fai e 
would try another and another, until the 
favorable. But sceptical persons were naturally lea 

(• IV. 693. 


Book I. 592. 
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some puzzling questions, such as these, which Cicero puts 
in his work on Divination : * How can a cleft in a liver he. 
connected, by any natural law, with iny ac(piisition of a 
property ? gJf it is so connected, what would be the result 
if some on*lse, who was about to lose his property had 
examined the same victim ? If you answer tliat tlie di- 
vine energy, which extends througli the universe, directs 
each man in the choice of a victim, then how happens it 
that a man having first had an unfavorable omen, by try- 
ing again should get a good one ? How liappens it that 
a sacrifice to one deity gives a favorable sign, and that to 
another the opposite ? But these criticisms only arrived 
after the old lioman faith had l)egiin to decline. 

Funeral solemnities were held with great care and 
pomp, and festivals for the dead were regularly celebrated. 
The dead father or mother was accounted a god, and yet a 
certain terror of ancestral spectres was sliown by a practice 
of driving them out of the house by lustrations. For it 
was uncertain whether the paternal Manes were good 
spirits, Lares, or evil spirits, and Lemures. Consequently 
in May there was the Lemuria, or feast for exorcising 
the evil spirits from houses and homes, conducted with 
great solemnity. 

§ 4. Tlu Decay of the Roman Religion, 

"The more distinguished a Boman became,” says 
Mommsen, “the less was he a free man. The omnipo- 
tence of law, the despotism of the rule, drove him into 
a narrow circle of thought and jiction, and his credit and 
Influence depended on the sad austerity of his life. The 
^hole duty of man, with the humblest and greatest of the 
hoinans, was to keep his house in order, and be the 
obedient servant of the state.” While each individual 
<^ould be nothing more than a member of tlie coraniunity, 
^ single link in the iron chain of Boman power ; lie, on 
other hand, shared the glory and might of all-con- 
T^ering Borne. Never was such esprit de corps developed, 
^over such intense patriotism, never such absolute sub- 

* De Divinatione, II. 12, etc. 
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servience and sacrifice of the individual to the community. 
,Bnt as man is manifold and cannot be forever confined to 
a single form of life, a reaction against this narrow patri- 
otism was to be expected in the interest ^f personal 
•freedom, and it came very naturally from week infln- 
ences. The Eoman could not contemplate the exuberant 
development of Greek thought, art, literature, society, 
without bitterly feeling how confined was his own range, 
how meagre and empty his own life. Hence, very early, 
Homan* society began to be Hellenized, . but especially 
after the unification of Italy. To quote Mommsen once 
more : “ The Greek civilization was grandly human and 
cosmopolitan ; and Eomc not only w^as stimulated by this 
influence, but was penetrated by it to its very centre.” 
Even in politics there was a new school, wliose fixed idea 
was the consolidation and propagandism of republicanisin ; 
but this Philhellenism showed itself especially in the 
realm of thought and faith. As the old faith died, more 
ceremonies were added ; for as life goes out, forms come 
in. As the winter of unbelief lowers the stream of piety, 
the ice of ritualism accumulates along its banks. In 
addition to the three colleges of Pontifls, Haruspices, and 
Quindecemviri, another of Epuloncs, whose business 'was 
to attend to the religious feasts, was instituted in A. u. 
558 (b. C. 196). Contributions and tithes of all sorts 
were demanded from the people. Hercules, especially, as 
is more than once intimated in the plays of Plautus, 
became very rich by his tithes.* Eeligion became inoie 
and more a charm, on the exact performance of which the 
favor of the gods depended; so that ceremonies were 
sometimes performed thirty times before the essential 
accuracy was attained. 

The gods were now changed, in the hands of Greek 
statuaries, into ornaments for a rich man’s home. Greek 

• A Greek epigram, recently translated, alludes to the same fact :~“ 

** Honey and milk are sacrifice to thee, 

Kind Hermes, inexpensive deity. 

But Hercules demands a lamb each day, 

For keeping, so he says, the wolves away. 

Imports it much, meek browsers of the sod, 

"Whether a wolf devour you, or a god f ” 
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myths were imported and connected with the story of 
Roman deities, as Ennius made Saturn the son of Coilus, 

. in imitation of the genealogy of Kroiios. That form of 
rationalism called Euhemerism, wdiich explains evmy god 
liito a mythical king or hero, became popular. So, too, 
was the doctrine of Epicharmos, wdio considered the 
divinities as powers of nature symbolized. AccordiiuT to 
the usual course of events, superstition and unbelief went 
hand in hand. As the old faith died out, new forms of 
worship, like those of Cybele and Bacchus, came in. 
Stern conservatives like (lato opposed all these innova- 
tions and scepticisms, but ineffectually. 

Gibbon says that “the admirable work of Cicero, 'Do 
Natura Deorum,’ is the best clew we have to guide us 
through this dark abyss ” (the moral and religious teach- 
ings of the philosophers).* After, in the first two books, 
the arguments for the existence and providence of the 
gods have been set forth and denied, by Velleius the 
Epicurean, Cotta the academician, and Balbus the 
Stoic ; in the third book, Cotta, the head of the priest- 
hood, the Pontifex Maximus, proceeds to refute the 
stoical opinion that there are gods who govern the 
universe and provide for the welfare of mankind. To 
be sure, he says, as Pontifex, he of course believes in 
the gods, but he feels free as a philosopher to deny their 
existence. “I believe in the gods,” says he, “on the 
authority and tradition of our ancestors ; but if we reason, 
I shall reason agai^ist their existence.” ' “ Of course,” he 
says, “I believe in divination, as I have always been 
taught to do. But who knows whence it comes ? As to 
'the voice of the Fauns, I never heard it ; and I do not 
know what a Faun is. You say that the regular course 
of nature proves the existence of some ordering power. 
But what more regular than a tertian or quartan fever ? 
The world subsists by the power of nature.” Cotta goes 
oil to criticise the Koman pantheon, ridiculing the idea of 
such gods as “ Love, Deceit, Fear, Labor, Envy, Old Age, 
Death, Darkness, Misery, Lamentation, Favor, Fraud, 
Obstinacy,” etc. He shows that there are many gods of 

* Gibbon, Doeline and Fall, Chap. II. 
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the same name; several Jupiters, Vulcans, Apollos, and 
Venuses. He then denies providence, by showing that 
the wicked succeed and the good are unfortunate. Finally, 
all was left in doubt, and the dialogue ends with a tone 
of triumphant uncertainty. This was Cicero’s contribu- 
tion to theology ; and Cicero was far more religious than 
most men of his period. 

Many writers,* and more recently Merivalc,* have re- 
ferred to the remarkable debate which took place in the 
Eoman Senate, on the occasion of Catiline’s consf)iraey. 
Cifisar, at that time chief pontiff, the highest religious 
authority in the state, gave his opinion against putting 
the conspirators to death ; for death, says he, “is the end 
of all suffering. After death there is neither pain nor 
pleasure {ultra neque curm, iicque (jaudii locum)!' Cato, 
the Stoic, remarked tliat Cjcsar had spoken well concern- 
ing life and death. “ I take it,” says he, “ that lie regards 
as false what we are told about the sufferings of the 
wicked hereafter,” but does not oliject to that statement. 
These speeches arc reported by Sallust, and are confirmed 
by Cicero’s fourth Catiline Oration. The remarkable fact 
is, not that such things were said, but that they were heard 
with total indifference. No one seemed to think it was 
of any consequence one Avay or the other. Suppose tliat 
when the question of the execution of Charles 1. vras lie- 
fore Parliament, it had been op})osed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (had he been there) on the ground that after 
death all pain and ])leasure ceased, Tfhe absurdity of the 
supposition shows the different position of the human 
mind at the two epochs. 

In fact, an imjiassable gulf yawned between the old 
Eoman religion and modern Eoman thought. It was out 
of the question for an educated Eoman, who read Plato 
and Zeno, who listened to Cicero and Ilortensius, to be- 
lieve in Janus and the Penates. “ All very well for the 
people,” said they. “ The people must be kept in order 
by these superstitions.” f But the secret could not be 
kept. Sincere men, like Lucretius, who saw all the evu 

* Conversion of the Roman Empire, Note A. 

+ “Expedit civitates falli in religione,” said Varro. 
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of these superstitions, and who had no strong religious 
sense, would speak out, and proclaim all religion to be 
priestcraft and an unmitigated evil. The poem of Lucre- 
tius/' De Kerum Natur^’ declares faith in the gcjds to liavo 
been the curse of the human race, and imniovtality to be 
a silly delusion, lie denies the gods, providence, the hu- 
man soul, and any moral purpose in the univeise. Ihit 
as religion is an instinct, which will break out in some 
form, and when expelled from the soul returns in dis- 
guise, Lucretius, denying all the gods, ])ours outii lovely 
hymn to Venus, goddess of beauty and love. 

The last philosophic protest, in behalf of a pure and 
authoritative faith, came from the Stoics. The names of 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Aurelius Antoninus gave dignity, 
if they could not bring safety, to the declining religion 
of Home. 

Seneca, indeed, was inferior to the other two in personal 
character, and was more of a rhetorician than a jdiiloso- 
pher. But noble thoughts occur in his writings. “A 
sacred sjhrit sits in every lieart,” he says, “and treats us 
as we treat it.” He opposed idolatry, lie condemned ani- 
mal sacrifices. The moral element is ^'ery marked in his 
brilliant pages. Philosojdiy, he sa5^s, is an effort to be 
wise and good.* Phy-sical studies lie condemns as usc- 
less.*!* Goodness is that which harmoni;^es with the natu- 
ral movements of the soul.J God and matter ar(‘. the two 
principles of all being ; God is the active ])rinciple, mat- 
ter the passive. God is sj)irit, and all souls are ])art of 
this spirit § lleason is the bond which unites God and 
other sonls, and so God dwells in all souls.H 
' One of the best sayings of Epictetus is that “ the wise 
Rian does not merely know- hy tradition and hearsay that 


* “ Philosophia sopientisB amor rsl,” “ Nec pliilo.sopliia .s:nc vivtute, 
iiec sine philosophia virtus.” Epist. XCI. 5. 
t “Physica non faciunt l)ono.s sed doctos.” Epist. CVI. 11. 
t “Bonura est, quod ad se impetum aniini secundum naturam mo- 

Vfit." Epist. CXVIll. 9. • . T v.r 

§** Universa ex materia et Deo constant. Lpist. jjAV. 24. 

11 "Socii Dei sumus ct membra. Prope a te Densest, tecum est, in- 
tU8 est. Sacer intra nos Spiritus sedet, malorum l)nnorumque no.stronim 
observator et custos. Deus ad homines venit ; immo, m aommefi. 
Vst. XCII. 41, 73. 
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Jupiter is the father of gods and men; but is inwardly 
convinced of it in his soul, and therefore cannot help act- 
ing and feeling according to this conviction.” * 

Epictetus declared that the philosopher could have no 
will but that of the deity ; he never blames fate or for, 
tune, for he knows tliat no real evil can befall the just 
man. The life of Epictetus was as true as his thoughts 
were noble, but he had fallen on an evil age, which needed 
for its reform, not a new philosophy, but a new inspira- 
tion of divine life. This steady current downward dark- 
ened the pure soul of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, of 
whom Niebuhr says,f " If there is any sublime human 
virtue, it is his.” He adds: “ He was certainly the 
noblest cliaracter of his time ; and I know no other man 
who combined such unaffected kindness, mildness, and 
humility with such conscientiousness and severity to- 
wards himself.” " If there is anywhere an expression of 
virtue, it is in the heavenly features of M. Aurelius. His 
‘ Meditations ’ are a golden book, though there are things 
in it which cannot be read without deep grief, for there 
we find this purest of men without happiness.” Though 
absolute monarch of the Empire, and rich in the univer- 
sal love of his people, he was not powerful enough to 
resist the steady tendency to decay in society. Nor did 
he know that the power that was to renew the life of the 
world was already present in Christianity. He himself 
was in soul almost a Christian, though he did not know 
it, and tliougli the Christian element of faith and hope 
was wanting. But he expressed a thought worthy of the 
Gospel, when he said : " The man of disciplined mind 
reverently bids Nature, who bestows all things and re- 
sumes them again to herself, ‘ Give what thou wilt, and 
take what thou wilt.’ ” J 

Although we have seen that Seneca speaks of a sacred 
spirit which dwe^s in us, other passages in his works 
(quoted by Zeller) show that he was, like other Stoics, a 
pantheist, and meant the soul of the world. He says 

* Arrian’s Discourses of Epictetus,” III. 24. 

t Lectures on the History of Kome, III. 247. 

X Monolog., X. 14. 
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(Nat. Qu., II. 45, and Prolog. 13) : “Will you call God 
the world ? You may do so without mistake. For he is 
all that you see around you.” “What is God? The 
mind of the universe. What is God ? All that vou see 
and all that you do not see.” * ' 

It was not philosophy which destroyed religion in 
Kome. Philosophy, no doubt, weakened faith "'in the 
national gods, and made the national worship seem ab- 
surd. But it was the general tendency downward ; it was 
the loss of the old Homan simplicity and purity ; it was 
the curse of Cmsarisrn, which, destroying all other human 
life, destroyed also the life of religion. What it came to 
at last, in well-endowed minds, may be seen in tliis ex- 
tract from the elder Pliny : — 

“ All religion is the offspring of necessity, weakness, and 
fear. JFAat God is, if in truth he be anything distinct from 
the world, it is beyond the compass of man’s understanding 
to know. But it is a foolish delusion, which has sprung from 
human weakness and human pride, to imagine that such an 
infinite spirit would concern himself with the petty affairs of 
men. It is difficult to say, whether it might not be better for 
men to be wholly without religion, than to have one of this 
kind, which is a reproach to its object. The vanity of man, 
and his insatiable longing after existence, have led Inm also 
to dream of a life after death. A being full of contradictions, 
he is the most wretched of creatures ; since the other creatures 
have no wants transcending the bounds of their nature. Man 
is full of desires and wants that reach to infinity, and can 
never be satisfied. His nature is a lie, uniting the greatest 
poverty with the greatest pride. Among these so great evils, 
tl\e best thing God has bestowed on man is the power to tuko 
his own life.” t 

The system of ‘the Stoics was exactly adapted to the 
Soman character-; but, naturally, it exaggerated its faults 
instead of correcting them. It supplai^ted all other sys- 
^ms in the esteem of leading minds ; but tlie narrowness 
of the Homan intellect reacted on the philosophy, and 
made that much more narrow than it was in the Greek 

* Zeller, Stoics Epicureans and Sceptics, p. 150. 

* Quoted by Neander, Church History, I. 10 (Am. ed.). 

15 * 
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thought. It hecame simple ethics, omitting both the 
physical and metaphysical side. 

Turning to literature, we find in Horace a gay epicure- 
anism, which always says : “ Enjoy this lite, for it will 
be soon over, and after death there is nothing left for 
us.” Virgil tells us that those are happy who know the 
causes of things, .and so escape the terrors of Acheron. 
The serious Tacitus, a man always in earnest, a penetrat- 
ing mind, is by Bunsen called “ the last Boman prophet, 
but a prophet of death and judgment. He saw that 
Eome liastened to ruin, and that Ctesarism was an im- 
mixed evil, but an evil not to be remedied.” * He de- 
clares that the gods had to mingle in Homan affairs as 
protectors; they" now appeared only for vengeance f 
Tacitus ill one passage speaks of human freedom as su- 
perior to fate, I but in another expresses his uncertainty 
on the whole (iucstion.§ Equally uncertain was - he con- 
cerning the future life, tliough inclined to believe that the 
soul is not extinguished with the body. || 

But the tf)ne of the sepulchral monuments of that 
period is not so hopeful. Here are some which are 
quoted by Dbllinger,1[ from ISluratori and Fabrotti : 

Reader, enjoy thy life ; for, after death, there is neither 
laughter nor play, nor any kind of enjoyment.” “ Friend, 
I advise thee to mix a goblet of wine and drink, crown- 
inf> thy head with flowers. Earth and fire coiisuiiie all 
that remains at death.” “ Pilgrim, stop and listen, a 
Hades is no boat and no Charon ; no Eacus and no ter- 
berus. Once dead, we are all alike.” Another says : 
“ Hold all a mockery, reader ; nothing is our own. 


So ended the Roman religion ; in superstition among 
the ignorant, in unbelief among the wise. It was time 
that something should come to renew liope. Ihis 
the gift which the^Gospel brought to the Romans, — ROf 


ott in Geschichte, 
ijltus, History, 1. 3. 
Annals, IV. 20. 
|:1bid., Annals, VI. 22. 
" Ibid 


Zweiter Theil, Seite 387. 
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for time, hope beyond time. This was the prayer for the 
Romans of the Apostle Paul: “Now the God of hope 
fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that ye may 
abound in hope, through the power of the Holy Ghost.” * 
A’remarkable fact, that a Jewish writer should exhort 
Romans to hope and courage ! 

J 5. Relation of the Roman Religion to ChristianUy. 

The idea of Home is law, that of Christianity is love. 
In Roman worship law took the form of iron rules ; in 
Roman theology it appeared as a stern fate ; in botli as a 
slavery. Christianity came as freedom, in a worship free 
from forms, in a view of God which left freedom to 
man. Christianity came to the Roman world, not as a 
new theory, but as a new life. As, during the early spring, 
the power of the returning sun penetrates the soil, silent- 
ly touching the springs of life ; so Christianity during 
two hundred years moved silently in the heart of Roman 
society, creating a new faitli, hope, and lo^^e. And as, 
at last, in the spring the grass shoots, the buds open, 
tlie leaves appear, the flowers bloom; so, at last, (Chris- 
tianity, long working in silence and sliadow, suddenly 
became apparent, and showed that it had been transform- 
ing the whole tone and temper of Roman civilization. 

But wherever there is action there is also reaction, 
and no power or force can wholly escape this law. So 
Roman thought, acted on by Christianity, reacted and 
modified in many respects the Gospel. Not always in a 
bad way, sometimes it helped its developments. For the 
Rrpvidence which made the Gospel for the Romans made 
die Romans for the Gospel. . 

The great legacy bequeathed to mankind by ancient 
Rome was law. Other nations, it is true, had codes 
of law, like the Institutes of Manu in India, or the 
jurisprudence of Solon and the enactments of Lycur- 
8US. But Roman’ law from the beginning was sancti- 
fied by the conviction that it was founded on justice, and 
Rot merely on expediency or prudence. In submitting to 

* Epistle to the Romans, xv. 13. 
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the laws, even when they were cruel and oppressive, the 
Homan was obeying, not force, but conscience. The view 
which Plato gave as an ideal in Crito was realized in 
Homan society from the first. Consider the cruel enact- 
ments which made the debtors the slaves of the creditbr, 
and th6 fact, that when the plebeians were ground to the 
earth by that oppression, they did not attempt to resist 
the law, but in their despair fied from their liomes, be- 
yond the jurisdiction of Home, to establish a new city 
where these enactments could not reach them. Only 
when the laws are thus enforced by the public conscience 
as something sacred, docs society become possible ; and 
this sense of the divinity which hedges a code of laws 
has been transmitted from ancient Home into the civiliza- 
tion of Europe. 

Cicero, in his admirable treatise on the laws, whicli un- 
fortunately we have in an imperfect condition, devotes 
the whole of the first book to establishing eternal justice 
as the basis of all jurisprudence. No better text-book 
could have been found for the defence of what was called 
'Hhe higher law,” in the great American antislavery 
struggle, than this work of Cicero. “ Let us establish,’ 
he says, “ the principles of justice on that supreme law 
which has existed from all ages before any legislative 
enactments were written, or any political governments 
formed.” ** Among all questions, there is none more im- 
portant to understand than this, that man ishornfor jits- 
tice ; and that law and equity have not been established 
by opinion, but by nature.” " Tt is an absurd extrava- 
gance in some philosophers to assert that all things are 
necessarily just which are established by the laws and in- 
stitutions of nations.” " Justice does not consist in sub- 
iqission to written laws.” " If the will of the people, the 
decrees of the senate, the decisions of magistrates, ^yem 
sufficient to establish rights, then it might become right 
to rob, to commit adultery, to forge wills, if this ^ was 
sanctioned by the votes or decrees of the majority.” “Ih® 
sum of all is, that what is right should be sought for i s 
own sake, because it is right, and not because it is enacted. 

Law appears from the very beginnings of the Homan 
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state. The oldest traditions make Eomulus, Numa, and 
Servius to be legislators. From that time, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Tarquins, Home was governed by laws. 
Even the despotism of the Caesars did not interfere witli 
tiie general administration of the laws in civil allairs • for 
the one-man power, though it may corrupt and degrade a 
state, does not immediately and directly aflect many per- 
sons in their private lives. Law continued to rule in 
common affairs, and this legacy of a society organized by 
law was the gift of Eome to modern Europe. How great 
a blessing it has been may be seen by comparing the 
worst Christian government vith the best of tlie (h'spotic 
governments of Asia. Mohammedan society is ruled by a 
hierarchy of tyranny, each little tyrant being in turn tho 
victim of the one above him. 

The feudal system, introduced by the Teutonic races, 
attempted to organize Europe on the basis of military 
despotism ; but Koman law was too strong for 1‘eudal 
law, and happily for mankind overcame it and at last 
expelled it. 

Christianity, in its ready hospitality for all the truth 
and good which it encounters, accepted Eoman jurispru- 
dence and gave to it a new lease of life.* Christian 
emperors and Christian lawyers codified the long line of 
decrees and emetments reaching back to the Twelve 
Tables, and estSlished them as the laws of the Christian 
world. But the spirit of Homan law acted on Christian- 
ity in a more subtle manner. It reproduced the organic 
character of the Homan state in the Western Latin 
Church, and it reproduced the soul of Homan law in the 
Western Latin theology. 

It has not always been sufficiently considered how 
much the lAtin Church was a reproduction, on a higher 

* “ The legislation of Justinian, as far as it was original, in his Code, 
Pandects, and Institutes, was still almost exclu.sivcly Roman. Jt imglit 
seem that Christianity could hardly penetrate into the solid and well- 
compacted body of Roman law ; or rather the immutable pnnciples_oi 
justice had been so clearly discerned by the inflewble rectitude ol tiio 
Roman mind, and so sagaciously applied by the yvisdorn oi her peat avi^ 
i^ers, that Christianity was content to acquiesce in these statutes, whicii 
«lie might despair, except in some respects, of rendenng more equitaDie. 
‘"■Milman, Latin Christianity, Vol. II. p. 11. 
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•plane, of the old. Eoman Commonwealth. Tlie resem- 
blance between the Eoman Catholic ceremonies and those 
of Pagan Eorne has been often noticed. The Eoman Cath- 
olic Church has borrowed from Paganism saints’ days, in- 
cense, lustrations, consecrations of sacred places, votive- 
offerings, relics ; winking, nodding, sweating, and bleeding 
images ; holy water, vestments, etc. But the Cliurcli of 
Eome itself, in its central idea of authority, is a reproduc- 
tion of the Eoman state religion, which was a part of the 
Eoman state. The Eastern churches were sacerdotal and 
religious ; the Church of Eome added to these elements 
that of an organized political authority. It was the res- 
UTTection of Eome, — Eoman ideas rising into a higher 
life. The Eoman Catholic Church, at first an aristocratic 
republic, like the Eoman state, afterwards became, like 
the Eoman state, a disguised despotism. The Papal 
Church is tlierefore a legacy of ancient Eome.* 

And just as the Eoman state was first a help and then 
a hindrance to the jirogress of humanity, so it has been 
with the Eoman Catholic Church. Ancient Eome gradu- 
ally bound together into a vast political unity the divided 
tribes and states of Europe, and so infused into them the 
civilization which she had developed or received. And 
so the Papal Church united Europe again, and once more 
permeated it with the elements of law, o||order, of Chris- 
tian faith. All intelligent Protestants admit the good 
done in this way by the mcdiicval church. 

Fur example, Milniaii f says, speaking of Gregory the 
Great and his work, that it was necessary that there 
should be some central power like the Papacy to resist 
the dissolution of society at the downfall of tlie Eoman 
Empire. “ The life and death of Christianity ” depended, 
he says, on the rise of such a power.” “ It is impossi- 
ble to conceive what had been the confusion, the lawless- 
ness, the chaotic state of the Middle Ages, without the 
mediaeval Papacy.” 

* S elfe tnke, History of the Popes, Chap. I., where he says that the 
EomaJ^Pmpire gave its outward form to Christianity (meaning j 
Ch^SSnity), and that the constitution of the hierarchy was necessan y 
on that of the Empire. ■ 

'^4 History of Latin Christianity, Vol. II. p. 100. 
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The whole history of Eome had infused into the 
minds of Western nations a conviction of the importance 
of centralization in order to union. From Home, as a 
centre, had proceeded government, law, civilizal ion. (^Ihris- 
tiaiiity therefore seemed to need a like centre, in ordm* to 
retain its unity. Hence the supremacy early }deldc(l to 
the Bishop of Eome. llis primacy was accepted, because 
it was useful. The Papal Church Avould never liave ex- 
isted, if Eome and its organizing ideas had not existed 
before Christianity was born. 

In like manner the ideas developed in the Eoman 
mind determined the course of Western theology, as dif- 
fering from that of the East. It is well known that 
Eastern theological speculation w^as occujned with the 
nature of God and the person of Christ, hut that West- 
ern theology discussed sin and salvation. Mr. I^Iaine, in 
llis work on “ Ancient Law,” considm’s this difference to 
have been occasioned by habits of tbonght prodiuied by 
Eoman jurisprudence. I quote bis language at some 
length : — 

“ What has to be determined is Avhrther juris]")riidonce 
has ever served as the medium through which theologi- 
cal principles have been viewed ; Avhetber, by supplying 
a peculiar language, a peculiar mode of reasoning, and a 
peculiar solution of many of the problems of life, it has 
ever opened new channels in which theological specula- 
tion could flow out and expand itself” 

“ On all questions,” continues Mr. Blaine, quoting Dean 
Milman, “which concerned the ])ersou of (Jhrist and 
the nature of tlie Trinity, the Western world iiccepted 
passively the dogmatic system of tlic East.” “ I hit as soon 
^sthe Latin-speaking empire began to live an intellectual 
life of its own, its (lefereiice to tlie East was at once ex- 
changed for the agitation of a number of (juestions en- 
tirely foreign to Eastern speculation.” “ The nature of 
sin and its transmission by inheritance, the debt owed by 
and its .vicarious satisfaction, and like theological 
problems, relating not to the divinity but to liuman na- 
I'^re, immediately began to be agitated.” “ I affirm, Sip^s 
^r. Maine, “ without hesitation, that the difference be- 
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tween the two theological systems is accounted for by tu 
fact that, in passing from the East to the West, theoliicaj 
speculation had passed from a climate of Greek meta- 
physics to a climate of Eoman law. For some centuries 
before these controyersies rose into overwhelming impot- 
tance, all the intellectual activity of the Western Homans 
had been expended on jurisprudence exclusively. They 
had been occupied in applying a peculiar set of principles 
to all combinations in which the circumstances of life are 
capable of being arranged. No foreign pursuit or taste 
called off their attention from this engrossing occupation, 
and for carrying it on they possessed a vocabulary as 
accurate as it was copious, a strict method of reasoning, 
a stock of general propositions on conduct more or less 
verified by experience, and a rigid moral philosophy. It 
was irnpossible that they should not select from the ques- 
tions indicated by the Christian records those which 
had some affinity with the order of speculations to which 
they were accustomed, and that their manner of deal- 
ing with them should not borrow something from their 
forensic habits. Almost every one who has knowledge 
enough of Homan law to ap)p)reciate tlie Itoman p(!ual 
system, the Homan theory of the obligations established 
by contract or delict, the Homan view of debts, etc., the 
Homan notion of the continuance of individual existence 
by universal succession, may be trusted to say wlience 
arose the frame of mind to which the j)roblems of AA^est- 
em theology j)roved so congenial, whence caiuc the 
phraseology in which these problems w’ere stated, and 
whence the descrip)tion of reasoning employed in their 
solution.” “As soon as they (the Western Church) ceased 
to sit at the feet of the Greeks and began to ponder out a 
theology of their own, the theology proved to be per- 
meated with forensic ideas and couched in a forensic 
phraseology. It is certain that this substratum of law in 
Western theology lies exceedingly deep.” * 

The theory of the atonement, developed by the scholas- 
tic writers, illustrates this view. In the East, for a thou- 
sand years, the atoning work of Christ had been viewed 

* Maine, Ancient Law, Chap. IX. 
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niainly as redemption, as a ransom paid to obtain the 
freedom of mankind, enslaved by the Devil iu conse- 
quence of their sins. It was not a legal theory, or one 
based on notions of jurisprudence, but it was founded on 
warlike notions. Men were captives taken in war, and, 
like aU captives in those times, destined to slavery! 
Their captor was Satan, and the ransom must be paid to 
him, as he held them prisoners by tlie law of battle. 
Kow as Christ had committed no sin, the Devil liad no 
just power over him ; in putting Christ to death he had lost 
liis rights over his other captives, and Christ could justly 
claim their freedom as a compensation for this injury. 
Christ, therefore, strictly and literally, according to the 
ancient view, “ gave his life a ransom for many.” 

But the miiid of Anselm, educated by notions derived 
from Eoman jurisprudence, substituted for this original 
theory of the atonement one based upon legal ideas. 
AU, in this theory, turns on the law of debt and penalty. 
Sin he defines as ^‘not paying to God what we owe 
him.”* But we owe God constant and entire obedi- 
ence, and every sin deserves either penalty or satisfac- 
tioi^ We are unable to make it good, for at every mo- 
niefii^We owe God all that we can do. Christ, as God-man, 
can fetisfy God for our omissions ; his death, as offered 
freely, when he did not deserve death on account of any 
sin of his own, is sufficient satisfaction. It will easily be 
seen how entirely this argument has substituted a legal 
basis for the atonement in place of the old warlike foun- 
<iatiou. 


This, therefore, has been the legacy of ancient Borne 
to 'Christianity : firstly, the organization of the Latin 
Church ; secondly, the scholastic theology, founded on 
jiotions of jurisprudence introduced into man’s relations 
to God. In turn, Christianity has bestowed pn Western 
hurope what the old Bomans never knew, — a religion 
^ tove and inspiration. In place of the hard and cold 
Uopaan life, modern Europe has sentiment and heart 
jinited with thought and force. With Boman strength it 
^ joined a Christian tenderness, romance, and personal 


* “ Bon aliud peccare quam Deo non reddere debitum.’* 

w 
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freedom. Humanity now is greater than the social or^an. 
ization; the state, according to our view, is inade'^for 
man, not man for the state. We are outgrowing the hard 
and dry theology which wo have inherited from Eonian 
law through the scholastic teachers ; but we shall hot 
outgrow our inheritance from Rome of unity in the 
Church, definite thought in our theology, and society or- 
ganized by law. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

the TEUTONIC AND SCANDINAVIAN RELIGION. 

§ 1. The Land and the Race. § 2. Idea of the Scandinavian Religion. 

§ 3. The Eddas and their Contents. § 4. The Gods of Scandinavia. 

§ 5. Resemblance of the Scandinavian Mythology to that of Zoroaster. 

§ 6. Scandinavian Worship. § 7. Social Character, Maritime Discov- 
eries, and Political Institutions of the Scandinavians. § 8. Relation 
of this System to Christianity. 

§ 1. The Land and the Race. 

T he great Teutonic or German division of the Indo- 
European family entered Europe subsequently to the 
Keltic tribes, and before the Slavic immigration. This 
people overspread and occupied a large part of Northern 
Central Europe, from which the attempts of the Itomans 
to dispossess them proved futile. Of their early history 
we know very little. Bishop Percy contrasts their love of 
making records, as shown by the Runic inscrij)tioiis, with 
the Keltic law of secrecy. The Druids forbade any com- 
munication of their mysteries by writing ; but the Ger- 
man Scalds put all their belief into popular songs, and 
reverenced literature as a gift of the gods. Yet we have 
received very little information concerning these tribes 
Wore the days of Caesar and Tacitus. Ciesar describes 
them as warlike, huge in stature; haying reverence for 
women, who were their augurs and diviners ; worshipping 
the Sun, the Moon, and Fire ; having no regular priests, 
and paying little regard to sacrifices. *He says that they 
occupied their lives in hunting and war, devoting them- 
selves from childhood to severe, labors. They reverenced 
chastity, and considered it as conducive to health and 
strength. They were rather a pastoral than a,griculUiral 
people ; no one owning land, but each having it assigned 
^ temporarily. The object of this provision was said 
^ be to prevent accumulation of wealth and the loss o 
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warlike habits. They fought with- cavalry supported by 
infantry. In the time of Augustus all attempts at con- 
quering Germany were relinquished, and war was main- 
tained only in the hope of revenging the destruction of 
Varus and his three legions by the famous German cliifef 
Arminius, or Henman.* 

Tacitus freely admits that the Germans were as war- 
like as' the Eomans, and were only inferior in weapons 
and discipline. He pays a generous tribute to Armin- 
ius, whom he declares to have been “ beyond all question 
the liberator of Germany,” dying at thirty- seven, uncon- 
quered in war.f Tacitus quotes from some ancient Ger- 
man ballads or hymns (“ the only historic monuments," 
says he, “ that they possess ”) the names of Tuisto, a god 
born from the earth, and Mannus, his son. Tacitus was 
much struclc with the physical characteristics of the 
race, as being so uniform. There was a family likeness, 
he says, among them all, — stern blue eyes, yellow hair, 
large bodies. Their wealth was in their flocks and herds. 

Gold and silver are kept from them by the anger, or 
perhaps by the favor, of Heaven.” Their rulers were 
elective, and tlieir power was limited. Their judges were 
the priests. They saw something divine in woman, and 
her judgments were accepted as oracles. Such women as 
Velkla and Aurinia were reverenced as prophets ; “ but 
not adored or made into goddesses,” says Tacitus, with a 
side-glance at some events at home. Their gods, Tacitus 
chooses to call Mercury, Hercules, and Mars ; but he dis- 
tinctly says that the Germans had neither idols nor 
temples, but worshipped in sacred groves. J He also says 
that the Germans divined future events by pieces of 
sticks, by the duel, and by the movements of sacred 
horses. Their lexers might decide the less important 
matters, but the principal questions were settled at pubhc 
meetings. These assemblies were held at regular inter- 
vals, were opened by the priest, were presided over by 
the chief, and decided all public affairs. Tacitus remark 

* C»sar, Bell. Gall., I. 36, 39, 48, 50 ; VI. 21, 22, 23. 

4* “Praliis ambiguus, bello non victus.” — Annalsi II. 88. 

^ Tacitus, Germania, §§ 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 
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that the spirit of liberty goes to such an extreme among 
the Germans as to destroy regularity and order. They 
will not be punctual at their meetings, lest it should seem 
83 if they attended because commanded to come.* I^lar- 
riage was sacred, and, unlike other heathen nations, they 
were contented with one wife. They were allcctionato 
and consta,nt to the marriage vow, which meant to the 
pure German woman one husband, one life, one h(Mly, and 
one soul. The ancient Germans, like their modern de- 
scendants, drank beer and Ehenish wine, and were divided 
into numerous tribes, who afterward reappeared for the 
destruction of the Koman Empire, as the Goths, Vandals, 
Lombards, and Franks. 

Tlie Scandinavians were a branch of the great German 
family. Their language, the old Norse, was distinguished 
from the Alemannic, or High German tongue, and from 
the Saxonic, or Low German tongue. From the Norse 
have been derived the languages of Iceland, of the Fer- 
roe 'Isles, of Norway, ‘Sweden, and Denmark. From the 
Germanic branch have come German, Dutch, Anglo- 
Saxon, M£ESO-Gothic, and English. It was in Scandinavia 
that the Teutonic race developed its special civilization 
and religion. Cut off from the i*est of the world by 
stormy seas, the people could tliere unfold tlieir idea^, 
and become themselves. It is therefore to Scandinavia 
that we must go to study the German religion, Jind to 
find the influence, exercised on modern civilization and 
the present character of Europe. This influence has been 
freely acknowledged by great historians. 

Montesquieu says ; f — 

“The great prerogative of Scandinavia is, that it afforded 
the great resource to the liberty of Plurope, that is, to almost 
all of liberty there is among men. The Goth Jornandes calls 
the North of Europe the forge of mankind. € would rather 
call it the forge of those instruments which broke the fetters 
®iaunfactured in the South. 

Geijer, in Lds Swedish History, tells us 

“ Illud ex libertate. vitium, quod non siinul, nec ut jussi, con- 
^eniunt.” — Germania, § 11. 

+ Esprit des Loix. 
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** The reocllections which Scandinavia has to add to those 
of the Germanic race are yet the most antique in character 
* and comparatively the most original. They offer the com- 
pletest remaining example of a social state existing previously 
to the reception of influences from Rome, and in duration 
stretching onward so as to come within the sphere of historical 
light.” 

We ^ not know how much of those old Northern ideas 
may be still mingled with our ways of thought. The 
names of their gods we retain in those of our week- 
days, — Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
Their popular assemblies, or Things, were the origin of 
our Parliament, our Congress, and our general assemblies. 
If from the South came the romantic admiration of woman, 
from the North came a better respect for her rights and 
the sense of her equality. Our trial by jury w^as imme- 
diately derived from Scandinavia ; and, according to 
Montesquieu, as we have seen, we owe to the North, as 
the greatest inheritance of all, that desire for freedom 
which is so chief an element in Christian civilization. 

Scandinavia proper consists of those regions now occu- 
pied by the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
The geographical peculiarity of this country is its prox- 
imity everywhere to the sea, and the great extent of its 
coast line. The great peninsula of Sweden and Norway, 
with tlie Northern Ocean on its west, the Baltic and Gulf 
of Bothnia on its east, penetrated everywhere by creeks, 
friths, and arms of the sea, suri’oimded with innumerable 
islands, studded with lakes, and cleft with rivers, is also 
unrivalled, except by Switzerland, in the sublime and 
picturesque beauty of its mountains. The other peninsula, 
that of Denmark, surrounded and penetrated also eve^'- 
where by the sea, differs in being almost level; rising 
nowhere, at its highest point, more than a thousand feet 
above the ocean. Containing an area of only twenty-two 
thousand square miles, it is so penetrated with bays 
and creeks as to have four thousand miles of coast. 
Like the northern peninsula, it is also surrounded with 
a multitude of islands, which are so crowded together, 
especially on its eastern coast, as to make an archipelago* 
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It is impossible to look at the map of Europe, and not be 
struck with the resemblance in these particulars between 
its northern and southern geography. The Baltic Sea is 
the Mediterranean of Northern Europe. The peninsula 
of Denmark, with its multitudinous bays and islands, cor- 
responds to Greece, the Morea, and its archipelago. We 
have shown in our chapter on Greece that modern geogra- 
phy teaches that the extent of coast line, when compared 
with the superficial area of a country, is one of the essen- 
tial conditions of civilization. Who can fail to see the 
hand of Providence in tjie adaptation of races to the 
countries they are to inhabit ? The great tide of human 
life, flowing westward from Central Asia, was divided into 
currents by the Caspian and Black Seas, and by the lofty 
range of mountains which, under the name of the Cau- 
casus, Carpathian Mountains, and Alps, extends almost in 
an unbroken line from the western coast of the Caspian 
to tlie northern limits of Germany. The Teutonic races, 
Germans, Saxons, Franks, and Northmen, were thus de- 
termined to the north, and spread themselves along the 
coast and peninsulas of tlie Northern Mediterranean. Tlio 
other branch of the great Indo-European variety was 
distributed through Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, Southern 
Trance, Italy, and Spain. Each of these vast European 
families, stimulated to mental and moral activity by its 
proximity to water, developed its own peculiar forms of 
national character, which w'ere afterwards united in mod- 
ern European society. The North developed individual 
freedom, the South social organization. The North gave 
force, the South culture. From Soutlicrn Europe came 
literature, philosophy, laws, arts ; from the North, tliat 
respect for individual rights, that sense of personal dig- 
nity, that energy of the single soul, wdiich is the essential 
equipoise of a high social culture. These two elements, 
of freedom and civilization, always antagonist, have been 
in most ages hostile. The individual freedom of tlie 
^^orth has been equivalent to barbarism, and from time to 
lime has rolled down a destroying deluge over the South, 
almost sweeping away its civilization, and overwhelming 
in a common ruin arts, literature, and laws. On the 
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other hand, civilization at the South jiaa passed into 
luxury, has produced effeminacy, till individual freedom 
has been lost under grinding despotism. But in mod- 
civilization a third element has been added, which 
has brought these two powers of Northern freedom and 
Southern culture into equipoise and harmony. This 
new element is Christianity, which develops, at the same 
time, the sense of personal responsibility, by teaching the 
individual destiny and worth of every soul, and also the 
mutual dependence and interlacing brotherhood of all 
human society. This Christian element in modern civil- 
kation saves it from the double danger of a relapse 
into barbarism on the one hand, and a too refined luxury 
on the other. The nations of Europe, to-day, which are 
tlie most advanced in civilization, literature, and art, are 
also the most deeply pervaded with the love of freedom ; 
and the most civilized nations on the globe, instead d 
being the most effeminate, are also the most powerful. 

The Scandinavian people, destined to play so important 
a part in the history of the world, were, as we have said, 
a branch of the great Indo-European variety. We have 
seen that modern ethnology teaches that all the races 
which inhabit Europe, with some trifling exceptions, be- 
long to one family, which originated in Central Asia. 
This lias appeared and is proved by means of glossology, 
or. the science of language. The closest resemblance 
exists Ixitween the seven linguistic families of Hindostan, 
Persia, Greece, Borne, Germany, the Kelts, and the Slavi ; 
and it is a most striking fact of human history, that from 
the earliest period of recorded time down to the ])resent 
day a powerful people, speaking a language belonging to 
one or other of these races, should have in a great meas- 
ure swayed the destinies of the world. 

Before the birth of Christ the peninsula of Denmark 
was called by the Eomans the Cimbric Chersonesus, or 
Gimbric peninsula. This name came from the Cimbri, a 
people who, one hundred and eleven years before Christ, 
almost overthrew the Roman Republic, exciting more 
terror than any event since the days of Hannibal. More 
than three hundred thousand men, issuing frmn the 
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ninsula Of Deningh-k and the adjacent regions, poured like 
a toitent over ^ul and ^uthem Germany. They met 
and overthrew in succession four Eoman armies ; until, 
finally, they v^ere conquered by the military skill and ge- 
nius of Marius. After this eruption was checked, the great 
northern volcano slumbered for centuries. Other tribes 
from Asia — Goths, Vandals, Huns — combined in the 
overthrow of the Eoman Empire. At last the inhabitants 
of Scandinavia appear again under the name of Northmen, 
invading and conquering England in the fifth century as 
Saxons, in the ninth century as Danes, and in the elev- 
enth as Normans again overrunning England and France. 
But the peculiarity of the Scandinavian invasions was 
their maritime character. Daring and skilful navigators, 
they encountered the tempests of the Northern Ocean and 
the heavy roll of the Atlantic in vessels so small and 
slight that they floated like eggshells on the suiface of 
the waves, and ran up the rivers of France and England, 
hundreds of miles, without check from shallows or rocks. 
In these fragile barks they made also the most extraor- 
dinary maritime discoveries. The sea-kings of Norway 
discovered Iceland, and settled it a. d. 8(>0 and a. d. 874. 
They discovered and settled Greenland A. n. 982 and 
A. D. 986. On the western coast of Greenland they 
planted colonies, where churches were built, and diocesan 
bishoprics established, wdiich lasted between lour and five 
hundred years. Finally, in A. d. 1090, they discovered, 
by sailing from Greenland, the coast of Labrador, Nova 
Scotia, and Massachusetts Bay ; and, five hundred years 
before the discovery of Columbus, gathered gra^jes and 
built houses on the southern side of Caj)e Cod. These 
facts, long considered mythical, liave Ixjen established, to 
the satisfaction of European scholars, by the ])u]ilication 
of Icelandic contemporaneous annals. This reiriarkab e 
people have furnished nearly the whole populatmn o 
England by means of the successive conquests ot 
Banes, and Normans, driving the Keltic races into the 
mountainous regions of Wales and North » 

where their descendants still remain. Colonizing them- 
selves also ^^very where in Northern Europe, and even 
16 
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Italy and Greece, they have left the familiar stamp of 
their ideas and habits in all our modern civilization * 

§ 2. Idm of the Scandinavian Edigion, 

' The central idea of the Scandinavian belief was the 
free struggle of soul against material obstacles, the free- 
dom of the Divine will in its conflict with the opposing 
forces of nature. The gods of the Scandinavians were 
always at war. It was a system of dualism, in which 
sunshine, summer, and growth were waging perpetual 
battle with storm, snow, winter, ocean, and terrestrial fire. 
As the gods, so the people. War was their business, cour- 
age their duty, fortitude their virtue. The conflict of life 
with death, of freedom with fate, of choice with necessity, 
of good with evil, made up their history and destiny. 

This conflict in the natural world was especially ap- 
parent in the struggle, annually renewed, between sum- 
mer and winter. Therefore the light and heat gods were 
their friends, those of darkness and cold their enemies. 
For the same reason that the burning heat of summer, 
Typhon, was the Satan of Egypt ; so in the North the 
Jotuns, ice-giants, were the Scandinavian devils. 

^ There are some virtues which are naturally associated 
together, such as the love of truth, the sense of justice, 
courage, and persojial independence. There is an oppo- 
site class of virtues in like manner naturally grouped to- 
gether, — sympathy, mutual helpfulness, and a tendency 
to social organization. The serious antagonism in the 
moral world is that of truth and love. Most cases of 
conscience wdiich present a real difficulty resolve them- 

* See, for the history and religion of the Teutonic and Scandinavian 
race, Cae.sar ; Tacitus ; Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie ; Geschiclite und 
System der A]t<leutscheu Religion, von Wilhelm Miiller ; Northern My- 
thology, by Benjamin Thorpe ; The Sea-Kings of Nonvay, by S. Laing; 
Manual of Scandinavian Mythology, by G. Pigott ; Literature and Ro- 
mance of Northern Europe, by William and Mary Howitt ; Die Edda, 
von Karl Simrock ; Aryan Mythology, by George W. Cox ; Nors<3 Tales, 
by Dasent, etc. But one of the best as well as the most accessible sum* 
maries in English of this mythology is Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, in 
Bohn’s Antiqiiarian Library. This edition is edited by Mr. BlackweU 
with great judgment and learning. 
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selves into a conflict of truth and love. It is hard to he 
true without hurting the feelings of others ; it is hard to • 
sympathize with others and hot yield a little of our in- 
ward truth. The same antagonism is found in the relig- 
ions of the world. The religions in which truth, justice, 
freedom, are developed tend to isolation, coldness, and 
hardness. On the other hand, the religious of brother- 
hood and human sympathy tend to weakness, luxury, and 
slavery. 

The religion of the German races, which was the nat- 
ural growth of their organization ami moral character, 
belonged to the first class. It was a religion in which 
truth, justice, self-respect, courage, freedom, were the es- 
sential elements. The gods were human, as in the Hel- 
lenic system, with moial attributes, 'J'hey were finite 
beings and limited in their powers. They carried on a 
warfare with hostile and destructive agents, in whicli at 
last they were to be vanquished and destroyed, though a 
restoration of the world and the gods would follow that 
destruction. 

Such was the idea in all the faith of tlie Teutonic race. 
The chief virtue of man was courage, his unpardonable 
sin was cowardice. To fight a good light,” this was the 
way to Valhalla. Odin sent liis Choo.sers to every battle- 
field to select the brave dead to become his companions 
in the joys of heaven. 

§ 3. The Eddas and their Contents. 

We have observed that Iceland was settled from Nor- 
way in the ninth century. A remarkable social life grew 
np there, which preserved the ideas, manners, and relig- 
ion of the Teutonic people in their purity for many hun- 
dred years, and whose Eddas and Sagas are the chief 
source of our knowledge of the race. In this ultimate 
^nd barren region of the earth, where seas ot ice make 
thousands of square miles desolate and impenetrable, 
^here icy masses, elsewhere glaciers, are here mount^ns, 
'^here volcanoes with terrible eruptions destroy whole 
^gions of inhabited country in a few days with lava, vol- 
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eanic sand, and boiling water, was developed to its bigbest 
degree the purest form of Scandinavian life. 

The religion of the Scandinavians is contained in the 
Eddas, which are two, — the poetic, or elder Edda, con- 
sisting of thirty-seven poems; first collected and pub- 
lished at the end of ’the eleventh century; and the 
younger, or prose Edda, ascribed to the celebrated Snorro 
Sturleson, born of a distinguished Icelandic family in the 
twelfth century, who, after leading a turbulent and am- 
bitious life, and being twice chosen supreme magistrate, 
was killed A. D. 1241. The principal part of the prose 
Edda is a complete synopsis of Scandinavian mythology. 

The elder Edda, which is the fountain of the niytliol- 
ogy, consists of old songs and ballads, which had come 
down from an immemorial past in the mouths of the 
people, but were first collected and committed to writ- 
ing by Saimund, a Christian priest of Iceland in the 
eleventh century. He was a Bard, or Scald, as well as 
a priest, and one of his own poems, ‘'The Sun-Song,” is 
in his Edda. This word "Edda” means "great-grand- 
mother,” the ancient mother of Scandinavian knowledge. 
Or perhaps this name was given to the legends, rejicated 
by grandmothers to their grandchildren by the vast fire- 
sides of the old farm-houses in Iceland. 

This rhythmical Edda consists of thirty-seven poems.* 
It’ is in two parts, — the first containing mythical poems 
concerning the gods and the creation ; the second, tlie 
legends of the heroes of Scandinavian history. This 
latter portion of the Edda has the original and ancient 
fragments from which the German Nibelungen-lied was 
afterward derived. These songs are to the German poem 
what the ante-Homeric ballad literature of Greece about 
Troy and Ulysses was to the Iliad and Odyssey as re- 
duced to unity by Homer. . 

The first poem in the first part of the poetic Edda is 
the Voluspa, or Wisdom of Vala. The Vala was a proph- 

* See Die Edda, von Karl Simrock. Stuttgart, 1866. Literature and 
Romance of Northern Europe, by William and Mary Howitt. 

1862. Geschichte und System der Altdeutschen Religion, von yi' 
helm Muller. Gottin^, 1844. Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, editea 
by Blackwell, in Boh^s Antiquarian Library. 
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etess, possessing vast supernatural knowledge. Some 
antiq[uarian3 consider the Vala to ke the same as the 
Nornor, or Fates. They were dark beings, whose wisdom 
was fearful even to the gods, resembling in this the Greek 
Prometheus. The Voluspa describes the universe before 
the creation, in the morning of time, before the great 
Ymir lived, when there was neither sea nor ‘shore nor 
heaven. It begins thus, Vala speaking : — 

** I command the devout attention of all noble souls, 

Of all the high and the low of the race of lleiindiUl ; 

I tell the doings of the All-Father, 

In the most ancient Sagas which come to my mind. 

“ There was an age in which Ymir lived. 

When was no sea, nor shore, nor salt waves ; 

No earth below, nor heaven above, 

No yawning abyss and no grassy land. 

** Till the sons of Bdrs lifted the dome of heaven, 

And created the vast Midgard (earth) below ; 

Then the sun of the south rose above the mountains. 

And green grasses made the ground verdant. 

** The sun of the south, com])anion of the moon, 

Held the horses of heaven with his right liand ; 

The sun knew not what its course should bo, 

The moon knew not what her })Ower should be, 

The stars knew not where their places were. 

“ Then the counsellors went into the liall of judgment, 

And the all-holy gods held a coiiiudl. 

They gave names to the night {uid new moon ; 

They ^called to the morning and to midday, 

To the afternoon and evening, arranging the times. 

The Voluspa goes on to descril>e how the gods assem- 
bled on the field of Ida, and proceeded to create metals 
and vegetables ; after that the race of dwarfs, wlio preside 
over the powers of nature and the mineral world. Then 
Vala narrates how the three gods, Odin, Honir, and Lodur, 
“ the mighty and mild Aser,” found Ask and Kinbla, the 
Adam and Eve of the Northern legends, lying without soul, 
sense, motion, or color. Odin gave them their souls, Ibmir 
their intellects, Lodur their blood and colored ficsli. I hen 
comes the description of the ash-tree Yggdrasil, of the three 
or sisters of destiny, who tell the Aser their doom, 
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and the end and renewal of the world ; and how, at last 
one being mightier than all shall arrive : — ’ 

** Then comes the mighty one to the council of the gods, 

He with strength from on high who guides all things, 

He decides the strife, he puts an end to struggle, 

He ordains eternal laws.” 

In the same way, in the Song of Hyndla, another of 
the poems of this Edda, is a prediction of one who shall 
come, iniglitier than all the gods, and put an end to the 
strife between Aser and the giants. The song begins : — 

** Wak6, maid of maidens ! Awake, my friend ! 

Hyndla, sister, dwelling in the glens ! 

It is night, it is cloudy ; let us ride together 
To the sacred place, to Valhalla.” 

Hyndla sings, after describing the heroes and princes 
born of the gods : — 

“ One shall be born higher than all. 

Who grows strong with the strength of the earth ; 

He is famed as the ^atest of rulers, . 

United with all nations as brethren. 

** But one day there shall come another mightier than he ; 

But I dare not name his name. 

Few are able to see beyond 

The great battle of Odin and the Wolf.” 

• Among the poems of the elder Edda is a Book of Prov- 
erbs, like those of Solomon in their sagacious observa- 
tions on human life and manners. It is called the 
Havamal. At first we should hardly expect to find these 
maxims of worldly wisdom among a people whose chief 
business was war. But war develops cunning as well as 
courage, and battles are won by craft no less than by 
daring. Consequently, among a warlike people, sagacity 
is naturally cultivated. 

The Havamal contains (in its proverbial section) one 
hundred and ten stanzas, mostly quatrains. The follow- 
ing are specimens : — 

1. “ Carefully consider the end 
Before yon go to do anything. 

For all is uncertain, when the enemy 
Lies in wait in the house. 
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4. “ The guest who enters 

Needs water, a towel, and hospitality. 

A kind reception secures a return 
In word and in deed. 

7. ** The wise man, on coming in, 

Is silent and observes. 

Hears with his ears, looks with his eyes, 

And carefully rellects on every event. * 

P 

11. No worse a companion can a man take on his ioumev 
Than drunkenness. ^ 

Not as good as many 'believe 
Is beer to the sons of men. 

The more one drinks, the less he knows. 

And less power has he over himself. 

26. ** A foolish man, in company, had better be silent. 

Until he speaks no one observes his folly. 

But he who knows little does not know this. 

When he had better be silent. 

29. ** Do not mock at the stranger 

Who comes trusting in your kindness ; 

For w’hen he has wanned himself at your fire, 

He may easily prove a wise man. 

34. “ It is better to depart betimes. 

And not to go too often to the same house. 

Love tires and turns to sadness 

When one sits too often at another man’s table. 

35. One’s own house, though small, is better. 

For there thou art the master. 

It makes a man’s heart bleed to ask 
For a midday meal at the house of another. 

36. ** One’s own house, though small, is better ; 

At home thou art the master. 

Two goats and a thatched roof 
Are better than begging. 

88. It is hard to find a man so rich 
As to refuse a gift. 

It is hard to find a man so generous 
As to be always glad to lend. 

42. “ Is there a man whom you distrust. 

And who yet can help you ? 

Be smooth in words and false in thought, 

And pay back his deceit with cunning. 

48. ** I hung my garments on two scarecrows, 

And, when dressed, they seemed 
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Beady fot the battle. 

Unclothed they were jeered at by all. 


52. ** Small as a grain of sand 

Is the small sense of a fool ; 

Very unequal is human wisdom. 

The world is made of two unequal halves. 


53. ** It is well to be wise ; it is not well 
To be too wise. 

He has the happiest life 
Who knows well what he knows. 


64. ** It is well to be wise ; not well 

To be too wise. 

The wise man’s heart is not glad 

When he knows too much. 

65. “ Two burning sticks placed together 

Will burn entirely away. 

Man grows bright by the side of man ; 

Alone, he 1*emains stupid.” 

Such are the proverbs of the Havamal. This sort of 
proverbial wisdom may have come down from the days 
when the ancestors of the Scandinavians left Central 
Asia. It is like the fables and maxims of the Ilitopa- 
desa.* 

Another of these poems is called Odin’s Song of Eimes. 
Eunes were the Scandinavian alphabet, used for lapida^ 
inscriptions, a thousand of which have been discovered in 
Sweden, and three or four hundred in Denmark and Nor- 
way, mostly on tombstones. This alphabet consists of 
sixteen letters, with the powers of F, U, TH, 0, E, K, H, 
N, I A, S, T, B, L, M, Y. The letters R, I, T, and B very 
nearly resemble the Roman letters of the same values. 
A magical power was ascribed to these Eunes, and they 
were carved on sticks and then scraped oif, and used as 
charms. These rune-charms were of different kinds, 
eighteen different sorts are mentioned in this song. 

A song of Brynhilda speaks of different runes which 
she will teach Sigurd. jRunes of victory must those 
know, to conquer thine enemies. They must be carved 
on the blade of thy sword. Drink-Bimes must thou 

* Hitoimdesa ; or, Salutary Counsels of Vishnu Sdrman. Translated 
from the Sanskrit by Francis Johnson. London and Hertford, 1848. 
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knovv to make maidens love thee. Thou must carve tliem 
on thy drinking horn. Rurm of frmh, a must tlion 
know to deliver the captives. Storm-Runes must tliou 
know, to make thy vessel go safely over the waves 
Carve them on the mast and the rudder. llerh-Rmies 
thou must know to cure disease. Carve tliem ou the 
hark of the tree. Spccch-limies must thou know to 
defeat tliine enemy in council of words, in the Tliiu<r. 
Mind-Ritnes must thou know to have good and wi?o 
thoughts. These are tlie Book-Kunes, and Hel])-huiuls, 
and Drink-Runes, and Power-Runes, precious lor whoever 
can use them.” 

The second part of the poetic Edda contains the stories 
of the old heroes, especially of Sigurd, the Achilles of 
Northern romance. There is also'the Song of Voliind 
the Northern Smith, the German Vulcan, able to make 
swords of powerful temper. These songs and ballads are 
all^ ferious and grave, and sometimes tender, having in 
theiPi something of the solemn tone of the old Greek 
tragedy. 

Ihe prose Edda, as we have said, was the work of 
Snorro Sturleson, born in Iceland in 1178.* Tie jiroba- 
hly transcribed most of it from the maiiuscripts in his 
hands, or which were accessible to him, and from the oral 
traditions which had been preserved in the memory of 
the Skalds. His other chief work was the ITeimskrin- 
gla, or collection of Saga concerning tlie history of the 
Scandinavians. In his preface to this last book ho says he 
wrote it down from old stories told by intelligent peo- 
ple”; or from 'Cancieiit family registers containing the 
pedigrees of kings,” or from “ old songs and ballads which 
our lathers had for their amusement.” 

The prose Edda begins with “ The deluding of GyKi,” 

ancient king of Sweden. He was renowned for his 
’^''isdom and love of knowledge, and determined to visit 
•A^sgard, the home of the -^Esir, to learn something of the 
yisdom of the gods. They, how'cver, foreseeing his com- 
prepared various illusions to deceive him. Among 

* See Memoir of Snorro Sturleson, in Laing’s Sea-Kings of Nor- 
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other things, he saw three thrones raised one above an- 
other. 

“ He afterwards beheld three thrones raised one above an- 
other, with a man sitting on each of them. Upon his asking 
what the names of these lords might be, his guide answered’: 

‘ He who sits on the lowest throne is a king ; his name is 
Har (the High or Lofty One) ; the second is Jafnhar (i. c. 
equal to the High) ; but he who sitteth on the highest throne 
is called Thridi (the Third).’ Har, perceiving the stranger, 
asked him what his errand was, adding that he should be wel- 
come to cat and drink without cost, as were all those who re- 
mained in Hava Hall. Gangler said he desired first to ascer- 
tain whether there was any person present renowned for his 
wisdom. 

“ ‘ If thou art not the most knowing,’ replied Har, ‘ I fear 
thou wilt hardly return safe. But go, stand there below, and 
propose thy questions ; here sits one w'ho will be able to an- 
swer them.’ 

“ Gangler thus began his discourse : ‘ Who is the first, or 
eldest of the gods U 

“ ‘ In our language,’ replied Har, ‘ he is called Altadir (All- 
Father, or the Father of All) ; but in the old Asgard he had 

twelve names.’ , . , . , 

« ‘ Where is this God 1 ’ said Gangler ; ' what is his power I 
and what hath he done to display his glory V 

“ ‘ He liveth,’ replied Har, ‘ from all ages, he governcth all 
realms, and swaycth all things great and small. 

“ ‘ He hath formed,’ added Jafnhar, ‘ heaven and earti), ana 
the air, and all things thereunto belonging.’ 

‘“And what is more,’ continued Thridi, ‘he hath maao 
man, and given him a soul which shall live and never ' 
though the body shall have mouldered away, or have ocen 
burnt to ashes. And all that arc righteous shall 
him in the place called Gimli, or Vingolf ; but the wicked sM 
go to Hel, and thence to Niflhcl, which is below, m the ninm 
world.’” 

Of the creation of the world the Eddas^ thus 
In the day-spring of the ages there was neither ,, 
shore nor refreshing breeze ; there was neither 
below nor heaven above. The whole was only on 
abyss, without herb and without seas. The sun i 
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palace, the stars no place, the moon no power. After this 
there was a bright shining world of llanie to the South, 
and another, a cloudy and dark one, toward the North. 
Torrents of venom flowed from the last into the abyss, 
and froze, and filled it full of ice. But the air oozed up 
through it in icy vapors, which were melted into living 
drops' by a warm breath from the South ; and from tliese 
came the giant Ymir. From him came a race of wicked 
giants. Afterward, from these same drops of fluid seeds, 
children of heat- and cold, came the mundane cow, 
whose milk fed the giants. Then arose also, in a myste- 
rious manner, Bor, the father of three sons, Odin, Vili, 
and Ve, who, after several adventures, — having killed 
the giant Ymir, and made out of his body Heaven and 
Earth, — proceeded to form a man and woman named 
Ask and Embla. Chaos having thus disai)])eared, Odin 
became the All-Father, creator of gods and men, with 
Earth for his wife, and the powerful Thor for his oldest 
son. So much for the cosmogony of tlie Edda. 

On this cosmogony, wc may remark that it belongs to 
the class of development, or evolution, but combined 
with a creation. The Ilindoo, Gnostic, and Platonic 
theories suppose the visible world U) liave emanated 
from Gpd, by a succession of fallings, from the most ab- 
stract spirit to the most concrete matter. The Greeks 
and itomans, on the contrary, suppose all things to liave 
come by a process of evolution, or devclo])ment from an 
original 'formless and chaotic matter. The resend dance 
between the Greek account of the origin of gods and 
Rien and that of the Scandinavians is striking. Both 
systems begin in materialism, and are radically opposed 
lo the spiritualism of the other theory ; and in its account 
of the origin of all things from nebulous vapors and heat 
file Edda reminds us of the modern scientific theories on 
same subject. 

After giving this account of the formation of the world, 
of the gods, and the first pair of mortals, the Edda next 
speaks of night and day, of the sun and moon, of tlie 
^iubow bridge from earth to heaven, and of the grc^t 
^h-tree where the gods sit in council. Night was the 
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daughter of a giant, and, like all her race, of a dark com- 
plexion. She married one of the iEsir, or children of 
Odin, and their son was Day, a child light and beautiful 
like its father. The Sun and Moon were two children, tlie 
Moon being the boy, and the Sun the girl ; which peculiat- 
ity of gender still holds in the German language. The 
Edda gives them chariot and horses with which to drive 
daily round the heavens, and supposes their speed to be 
occasioned by their fear of two gigantic wolves, from Jotim- 
heim, or the world of darkness, whicli pursue them. The 
rainbow is named Bifrost, woven of three hues, and by 
this, as a bridge, the gods ride up every day to heaven 
from the holy fountain below the earth. Near this foun- 
tain dwell three maidens, below the great Ash-tree, who 
decide every man’s fate. These Fates, or Norns, are 
named Urd, Ycrdandi,and Skuld, — three words meaning 
“ past,” present,” and “future.” From Urd comes our 
word “ weird,” tind the weird sisters of Shakespeare. The 
red in the rainbow is burning lire, which prevents the frost- 
giants of Jotunheim from going up to heaven, which 
they otherwise might do. This region of the gods is 
called Asgard, and contains Valhalla, where they fea4 
every day, with all heroes who have died in battle ; drink- 
ing mead, but not out of their enemies’ skulls, as lias 
.been so often said. This mistake modern scholars have 
attributed to a mistranslation of a word in the original, 
which means “ curved horns,” the passage being, “ Soon 
shall we drink ale out of the curved branches of the 
skull,” that is, of an animal. Their food is the flesh of 
a boar, which is renewed every day. 

It is not to be supposed that Odin and the other gods 
lived quietly on their Olympus without adventures. 
Many entertaining ones are narrated in the Edda, had we 
room to tell them. One of these describes the death of 
Baldur the Good, whom all beings loved. Having been 
tormented with bad dreams, indicating that his life was 
in danger, he told them to the assembled gods, who made 
all creatures and things, living or dead, take an oath to 
do him no harm. .This oath was taken by fire and water, 
iron and all other metals, stones, earths, diseases, poisons, 
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beasts, birds, and creeping things. After this, they 
amused themselves* at their meeting in setting Baldur np 
as a mark ; some hurling darts or shooting arrows at liim, 
and some cutting at him with swords and axes ; and as 
nothing hurt liim, it was accounted a great honor done 
to Baldur. But wicked Loki, or Loke, was envious at 
this; and, assuming the form of a woman, lie inquired of 
the goddess who had administered the oath, whetlier all 
things had taken it. She said everything exce])t oiui 
little shrub called mistletoe, which she thought too young 
and feeble to do any harm. Therefore Loki got the 
mistletoe, and, bringing it to one of the gods, persuaded 
him to throw it at Baldur, who, pierced to the lieart, fell 
dead. The grief was immense. An especial messenger 
was despatched to Queen llela, in Hell, to inquire if, on 
any terms, Baldur might be ransomed. For nine days 
and nights he rode through dark chasms till he crossed 
the river of Death, and entering the kingdom of llela, 
made known his request. ITela replied tliat it should now 
he discovered whetlier Baldur was so uni\ crsal]y loved as 
was represented ; for that she would permit him to return 
to Asgard if all creatures and all things, witliout excep- 
tion, would weep for him. The gods then desjaitched 
messengers through the w^orld to l)eg all things to weep 
for Baldur, which they immediately did. llien you 
niight have seen, not only crocodiles but the most tero- 
cious beasts dissolved in tears. Fishes wcjit in the water, 
and birds in the air. Stones and trees were covered witli 
pellucid dew-drops, and, for all we know, this general 
grief may have been the occasion of some of the deduges 
reported by geology. The messengers returned, thinking 
the work done, when they foiind an old hiig sitting in a 
cavern, and begged her to weep Baldur out of Hell. Lnt 
she declared that she could gain nothing by so doing, and 
that Baldur might stay wdiere he was, like other pef)j) e 
as good as he ; planting herself apparently on the gieat 
hut somewhat selfish principle of n on-in teiwention. ^ o 
baldur remains in the halls of Hela. But this o 
Woman did not go unpunished. SIi| was shrewdly sus- 
pected to be Loki himself in disguise, and on inquiry so it 
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turned out. Whereupon a hot pursuit of Loki took place 
who, after changing himself into many forms, was caught* 
and chained under sharp-pointed rocks below the earth. 

The adventures of Thor are very numerous. The 
pleasantest, perhaps, is the account of his journey lb 
Jotunheim, to visit his enemies, tlie giants of Cold and 
Darkness. On his way, being obliged to pass the night 
in the forest, he came to a spacious hall, with an open 
door, reaching from one side to the other. In this he 
went to sleep, but being aroused by an awful earthquake, 
Thor and his companions crept into a chamber which 
opened out of the hall. When day came they found, 
sleeping near them, an enormous giant, so large, tliat, aa it 
appeared, they had passed the night in the thumb of his 
glove. They travelled with him all day ; and the next 
night Thor considered himself justified in killing this giant, 
who was one of tlieir enemies. Three times he launched 
his mallet with fearful force at the giant’s head, and tlivce 
times the giant awoke to inquire whether it was a leaf 
or an acorn which had fallen on his face. After taking 
leave of their enormous and invulnerable companion, they 
arrived at the abodes of Jotunheim, and the city of IH- 
gard, and entered the city of the king, Utgard Loki. 
This king inquired what great feat Thor and his com- 
panions could do. One professed to be a great eater ; on 
which the king of giants called one of his servants named 
Logi, and placed between them a trough filled witli meat. 
Thor’s companion ate his share, but Logi ate meat and 
bone too, and the trough into the bargain, and was con- 
sidered to have conquered. Thor’s other companion was 
a great runner, and was set to run with a young man 
named Hugi, who so outstripped him that he reached the 
goal before the other bad gone half-way. Then Thor wtis 
asked what he could do himself. He said he would 
engage in a drinking-match, and was presented with a 
large horn, and was requested to empty it at a single 
draught, which he expected easily to do, but on lookmjj 
in the liquor seemed scarcely diminished. The second 
time he tried, and kwered it slightly, A third, and it was 
still only sunk halt an inch. Whereupon he was laughed 
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at, and called for some new feat. « We have a trifling 
game liei^e,” answered the king, « in which wo exercise 
none but children. It is merely to lift my cat from 
the ground.” Thor put forth his whole might, hut could 
only lift up one foot, and was laughed at again. Angry 
at this, he called for some one to wrestle with him. My 
men,” said King Utgard, “ would think it beneath tlmiu to 
wrestle with thee, hut let some one call my old nurse Eld, 
and let Thor wrestle with her.” A toothless old woman 
entered the haU, and after a violent struggle Thor began 
‘ to lose his footing, and went home excessively mortified. 
’ But it turned out afterward that all this was illusion. The 
three blows of the mallet, instead of striking tlie giant’s 
head, had fallen on a mountain, which he had dexterously 
put between, and made tliree deep mvines in it, wliich 
remain to this day. Tlic triumphant eater was Eire itself, 
disguised as a man. The successful runner was Thouglit. 
The horn out of which Thor tried to drink was connected 
with the ocean, which was lowered a few indies })y his 
tremendous draughts. The cat was the great Midgard 
Serpent, which goes round the world, and Thor liad actu- 
ally pulled tlie earth a little way out of its place ; and the 
old woman was Old Age itself.* 

According to this mythology, there is coming a time in 
which the world will be destroyed by fire and afterward 
renewed. This will be preceded hy awful disasters ; dread- 
ful winters ; wars, and desolations on eartli ; cruelty and 
deceit ; the sun and moon will be devoured, the stars 
hurled from tlie sky, and the earth violently shaken. Ihe 
Wolf (Fenrir), tlie awful Midgard Serpent, l/iki, and IJela 
come to battle with the gods. The great Ash-tree will 
shake with fear. The Wolf (Fenrir) breaks loose, and 
opeiis his enormous mouth. The lower jaw readies to 
Wie earth, and the upper to heiiven. The Midgard Ser- 
pent, by the side of tlie Wolf, vomits forth floods of 


* It would appear from this le^jend that the gods are 
numan will set over against the power-s of nature. The ])attle or tne 
and giants represents the struggles of the soul again^ the 
ole laws of nature, freedom against fate, the spint with the fles , m 
^'ith matter, human hope with change, di.'&ppointment, loss; im* 
emergency of the case with the despotism of the rule. 
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poison. Heaven is rent in twain, and Surtur and the 
sons of Muspell ride through the breach. These are the 
children of Light and Fire, w ho dwell in the South, and 
who seem to belong neither to the race of gods nor to that 
of giants, but to a third party, who only interfere at the 
close of the conflict. While the’ battle goes on between 
the gods and the giants they keep their eflulgeiit hands 
apart on the field of battle. Meantime Heimdall — door- 
keeper of the gods — sounds his mighty trumpet, which 
is heard tlirough the whole universe, to summon tire gods 
to conflict. Tlie gods, or jFsir, and all tli§ heroes of Val- 
halla, arm tliemselves and go to the field. Odin fights 
with the Wolf ; Tlior with the ]\Iidgard Serpent, w hom he 
kills, but being suffocated with the floods of venom dies 
himself. The Wolf swallows Odin, but at that instant 
Yidar sets his foot on its loww jaw, and laying liold of 
the upper jaw tears it a])art. He accomplishes this be- 
cause he has on the famous shoe, the materials of wdiich 
have been collecting for ages, it being made of the shreds 
of shoe-leather which are cut off* in making shoes, and 
which, on this account, the religious Scandinavians w’ere 
careful to throw away. Loki and Heimdall fight and 
kill each other. After this Surtur darts lire o^’er the 
whole earth, and tlie whole universe is consumed. But 
then comes the restitution of all things. There will rise 
out of the sea a new heaven and a new earth. Two gods, 
Vidar and Vali, and two human beings, a man and 
woman, survive the conflagration, and with their descend- 
ants occupy the lieavens and earth. The suns oi Thor 
come with their father’s hammer and put an end to war. 
Baldur, and Hodur, the blind god, come up from Hell, and 
the daugliter of the Sun, more beautiful than its mother, 
occupies its place in the skies. 

§ 4. The Gods of Scandinavia. 

We can give no better account of the Horse pantheon 
than by extracting the passages from the prose Edda, 
describe the gods. We take the translation in MaUc 
Korthern Antiquities : — 
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“of ODIN. 

« ‘ I must now ask thee,’ said Gangler, ‘ who are the gods 
that men are bound to believe in % ’ 

« ‘ There are twelve gods,’ replied Har, ‘ to whom divine 
honors ought to be rendered.’ 

“ ‘Nor are the goddesses/ added Jafiihar, ‘less divine and 
mighty.’ 

“ ‘ The first and eldest of the iEsir/ continued ’I’hridi, ‘ is 
Odin. He governs all things, and although tlio other deities 
arc powerful, they all serve and obey him as (diiklren do their 
father. Frigga is his wife. She foresees tlie destinies of men, 
but never reveals what is to come. For thus it is said that 
Odin himself told Loki, “ Senseless Loki, why wilt thou pry 
into futurity 1 Frigga alone knoweth the destinies ol“ all, though 
she telleth them never.” 

“ ‘ Odin is named Alhtdir (All-fatlier), because he is the 
father of all the gods, and also Valfadir (Choosing Father), be- 
cause he chooses for his sons all those wlio fill in combat. 
For their abode he has prepared Valhalla and Vingllf, whero 
they are called Einherjar (Heroes or Champions). Odin is also 
called Hangagud, flaptagud, and Farmagud, ami, besides those, 
was named in many ways when ho went to King Geirraudr.’ .... 

“of THOR. 

“ ‘ I now ask thee,’ said G.angler, ‘ what arc the names of 
the other gods? What are their functions, and what have they 
brought to pass V 

“‘The mightiest of them,’ replied Har, ‘is Tlior. He is 
called Asa-Thor and Aiiku-'ldior, and is the strongest of gods 
and men. His realm is named Thrudvang, and his mansion 
Bilskirnir, in which arc five hundred and forty halls.^ ^ It is 
tjie largest house ever built. Thus it is called in the Grimuis- 
inal; — 

“ Five hundred halls 
And forty more, 

Metliinketh, hath 
Bowed Bilskirnir. 

Of houses roofed 
Then; ’s none I know 
My son’s surpassing.” 

“ ■ Thor has a car drawn hy two goats called TanngniSst and 
Tanngrisnir. From his driving about in this car he is called 
Auku-Thor (Charioteer-Thor). Ho likewise possesses three 
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very precious things. The first is a mallet called Mjolnir 
■which both the Frost and Mountain Giants know to their cost 
when they see it hurled against them in the air ; and no won- 
der, for it has split many a skull of their fathers and kindred. 
The second rare thing he possesses is called the belt of strength 
or prowess (Megingjardir). When he girds it about him his di- 
vine might is doubly augmented ; the third, also very precious, 
being his iron gauntlets, which he is obliged to put on when- 
ever he would lay hold of the handle of his mallet. There is 
no one so wise as to be able to relate all Thor’s marvellous ex- 
ploits, yet I could tell thee so many myself that hours would 
be whiled away ere all that I know had been recounted.’ 

‘‘op baldur. 

“‘I would rather,’ said Gangler, ‘ hoar something about the 
other iEsir.’ 

“ ‘ The second son of Odin,’ replied Har, ‘ is Baldur, and it 
may be truly said of him that he is the best, and that all man- 
kind are loud in his praise. So fair and dazzling is he iu 
form and features, that rays of light seem to issue from him ; 
and thou mayst have some idea of the beauty of his hair 
when I tell thee that the whitest of all plants is called Baldur’s 
brow. Baldur is the mildest, the wisest, and the most eloquent 
of all the ^sir, yet such is his nature that the judgment he 
has pronounced can never be altered. He dwells in the heav- 
enly mansion called Breidablik, in which nothing unclean can 
enter. As it is said, — 

“ 'T is Brpidahlik called, 

Where Baldur the Fair 
Hath built him a bower. 

In that land where I know 
The least loathliness lieth.” ’ 

* “ OP NJORD. 

“ ‘ The third god,’ continued Har, * is Njord, who dwells in 
the heavenly region called Noattin. He rules over the winds, 
and checks the fury of the sea and of fire, and is therefore in- 
voked by seafarers and fishermen. He is so wealthy that he 
can give possessions and treasures to those who call on hun 
for them. Yet Njord is not of the lineage of the Aisir, for he 
was bom and bred in Vanaheim. But the Vanir gave him ns 
hostage to the .^sir, receiving from them in his stead Hccm^ 
By this means was peace re-established between the Max and 
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Vanir. Njord took to mfe Skadi, the daughter of the giadt 
Thjassi. fc>he preferred dwelling in the abode formerly bolone- 
ing to her father which is situated among rocky mountains, in 
the region called Thrymheim, but Njiird loved to reside near 
the sea. They at last agreed that they sliould pass together 
nine nights m Thiymheim, and then three in Noatun. One 
day, when Njord came back from the mountains to Noatun he 
thus sang : — ’ 

Of mountains I ’m weary, 

Not long was I there. 

Not more than nine nights ; 

But the howl of the wolf 
Methought sounded ill 
To the song of the swan-bird.*' 

“ * To which Skadi sang in reply : — 

Ne’er can I sleep 

In iny couch on the strand, 

For the screams of the sea-fowl. 

The mew as he coni(‘s 
Every morn from the main 
Is sure to awake me.” 

“ ‘ Skadi then returned to the rocky mountains, and abode 
in Thrymheim. There, fastening on her snow-skates and taking 
her bow, she passes her time in the chase of savage beasts, 
and is called the Ondur goddess, or Ondurdis ’ 

“op the god FREY, AND THE GODDESS FREYJA. 

“ ‘ Njord had afterwards, at his residence at Noatun, two 
children, a son named Frey, and a daughter called Freyja, 
both of them beauteous and mighty. Frey is one of the most 
celebrated of the gods. Ho presides over rain and sunshine, 
and all the fruits of the earth, and should he invoked in order 
te obtain good harvests, and also for peace. He, moreover, 
dispenses wealth among men. Freyja is the most propitious 
of the goddesses ; her abode in heaven is called Folkvang. To 
whatever field of battle she rides, she asserts her right to one 
half of the slain, the other half belonging to Odin ’ 

<‘OF TY"R. 

” * There is Tyr, who is the most daring and intrepid of all 
the gods. ’T is he who dispenses valor in war, hence warriors 
do well to invoke him. It has become pi-overbial to say of a 
®^an who surpasses all others in valor that he is lyr-strongj or 
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valiant as Tyr.*^ A man noted for his wisdom is also said to be 
wise as Tyr.” Let me give thee a proof of his intrepidity. 
When the ^Esir were trying to persuade the wolf, Fenrir, to 
let himself be bound up with the chain, Gleipnir, he, fearing 
that they would never afterwards unloose him, only consented 
on the condition tliat while they were chaining him he should 
keep Tyr’s right hand between his jaws. Tyr did not hesitate 
to put his hand in the monster’s mouth, but when Fenrir per- 
ceived that the iEsir had no intention to unchain him, he hit 
the hand off at that point, which has ever since been called 
the wolf’s joint (dlllidr). From that time Tyr has had but 
one hand. He is not regarded as a peacemaker among men.’ 


“ OF THE OTHER GODS. 


“ ‘ There is another god,’ continued Har, ‘ named Bragi, who 
is celebrated for his wisdom, and more especially for his elo- 
quence and correct forms of speech, lie is not only eminently 
skilled in poetry, but the art itself is called from his name 
Bragr^ which epithet is also applied to denote a distinguished 
poet or poetess. His wife is named Iduna. She keeps in a 
box the a})ples which the gods, when they feel old ago ap- 
proaching, have only to taste of to become young again. It is 
in this manner that they will be kept in renovated youth until 
llagnariik 

“ ‘ One of the gods is Heimdall, called also the White God. 
He is the son -of nine virgins, who were sisters, and is a very 
sacred and powerful deity. He also bears the appellation of 
the Gold-tootlicd, on account of his teeth being of pure gold, 
and also that of Hallinskithi. His horse is called Gulltopp, and 
he dwells in Himinbjorg at the end of Bifrdst. Ho is the 
warder of the gods, and is therefore placed on the borders of 
heaven, to prevent the giants from forcing their way over the 
bridge. He requires less sleep than a bird, and sees by night, 
as well as by day, a hundred miles around him. So acute is 
his ear that no sound escapes him, for he can even hear the 
grass growing on the efirth, and the wool on a sheep’s bac . 
He has a horn called the Gjallar-horn, which is heard throug 


out the universe . 

“ ‘ Among the .^sir,’ continued Har,‘ we also reckon Hoaur, 
who is blind, but exttemely strong. Both gods and men won i 
be very glad if they never had occasion to pronounce his name* 
for they will long have cause to remember the deed perpetra et 
by his hand. 
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“'Another god is Vidar sumamed the Silent, who wears 
very thick shoes. He is almost as strong as Thor hiinsplf 
and the gods place great reliance on him in all crTtic^ 
junctures. 

. ‘ Vali, another god, is the son of Odin and Einda- he is 

bold in war, and an excellent archer. ^ 

“ ‘Another is called Ullur, who is the son of Sif, and step- 
son of Thor. He is so well skilled in the use of the bow, and 
can go so fast on his snow-skates, that in these arts no one can 
contend with him. He is also very handsome in his person, 
and possesses every quality of a warrior, wherefore it is befit- 
ting to invoke him in single combats. 

“ ‘ The name of another god is Forseti, wlio is the son of 
Baldur and Nanna, the daughter of Nef. He possesses tlio 
heavenly mansion called Olitnir, and all disputants at law who 
bring their cases before him go away perfectly reconciled ’ 


LOKI AND ms PROGENY. 

‘ There is another deity,’ continued Har, ‘ reckoned in the 
number of the ^Hsir, whom some call the calumniator of the 
gods, the contriver of all fraud and mischief, and the disgmeo 
of gods and men. Ilis name is Loki or Loptur. He is the son 

of the giant Farbauti Loki is handsome and well made, 

but of a very fickle mood, and most evil disposition. Ho sur- 
passes all beings in those arts called Cunning and Perfidy. 
Many a time has he exposed the gods to very great perils, and 

often extricated them again by his artifices 

“ ‘ Loki,’ continued Har, ‘has likewise had three children 
by Angurbodi, a giantess of Jbtuuheim. The first is the wolf 
Fenrir; the second Jormimgaiid, the I^Iidgard serpent; the 
third Hcla (Death). The gods were not long ignorant that 
these monsters continued to* be bred up in JiJtuuhcim, and, 
having had recourse to divination, became aware of all the 
evils they would have to suffer from them ; their being sprung 
from such a mother was a bad presage, and from such a sire, 
one still worse. All-father therefore .deemed it advisable to 
send one of the gods to bring them to him. When they came 
he threw the serpent into that deep ocean by which the earth 
is engirdled. But the monster has grown to such an enor- 
mous size thai, holding his tail in his mouth, he encircles the 
v^hole earth. Hela he cast into Niflheim, and gave her power 
over nine worlds (regions), into which she distributes those 
^ho are sent to her, that is to say, all who die through sick- 
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ncjss or old age. Here she possesses a habitation protected by 
exceedingly high walls and strongly barred gates. Her hall ia 
called Elvidnir ; Hunger is her table ; Starvation, her knife • 
Delay, her man ; Slowness, her maid ; Precipice, her thresh- 
old ; Care, her bed ; and Burning Anguish forms the hang^ 
ings of her apartments. The one half of her body is livid 
the other half the color of human flesh. She may therefore 
easily he recognized; the more so, as she has a dreadfully 
stern and grim countenance. 

* The wolf Fcnrir was bred up among the gods ; but Tyr 
alone had the daring to go and feed him. Nevertheless, when 
the gods perceived that he every day increased prodigiously in 
size, and that the oracles warned them that he would one day 
become fatal to them, they determined to make a very strong 
iron fetter for him, which they called Landing. Taking this 
fetter to the wolf, they bade him try his strength on it. Fen- 
rir, perceiving that the enterprise would not be very difiicult 
for him, let them do wdiat they pleased, and then, by great 
muscular exertion, burst the chain, and set himself at liberty. 
The gods, having seen this, made another fetter, half as strong 
again as the former, which they called Dromi, and prevailed 
on the wolf to put it on, assuring him that, by breaking this, 
he would give an undeniable proof of his vigor. 

“ ‘ The wolf saw well enough that it would not be so easy 
to break this fetter, but finding at the same time that his 
strength had increased since he broke litcding, and thinking 
that he could never become famous without running some risk, 
voluntarily submitted to be chained. When the gods told him 
that they had finished their task, Fcnrir shook himself violent- 
ly, stretched Ins limbs, rolled on the ground, and at last burst 
his chains, which flew in pieces all around him. He thus 
freed himself from Dromi, which gave rise to the proverb 
leysa or la^lnrji at drepa or droma'^ (to get loose out of 
Leeding, or to dash out of Dromi), when anything is to be ac- 
complished by strong efforts. 

“ ‘ After this, the gods despaired of ever being able to bind 
the wolf ; wherefore All-father sent Skimir, the messenger of 
Frey, into the country of the Dark Elves (Svartalfaheim) to 
engage certain dwarfs to make the fetter called Gleipnir. B 
was fashioned out of things ; to wit, the noise made by the 
footfall of a cat ; the beards of women ; the roots of stones , 
the sinews of bears ; the breath of fish ; and the spittle oi 
birds. Though thou mayest not have heard of these things 
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before, thou mayest easily ^nvince thyself that wc have not 
been tellmg thee lies. Thou must liave seen that women 
haxe no beards, that cats make no noise when they run and 
that there are no roots under stones. Now I know what has 
been told thee to be equally true, although there may be some ' 
things thou art not able to furnish a proof of.’ 

“ ‘ I believe what thou hast told rnc to he tnie,’ replied 
Gangler, ‘ for what thou hast adduced in corroboration of thy 
statement is conceivable. But how was the fetter smithied]’ 

“ ‘ This I can tell thee,’ replied Har, ‘that the fetter was as 
smooth and soft as a silken string, and yet, as thou wilt })res- 
ently hear, of very great strength. When it was brought to 
the gods they were profuse in their thanks to tlic messenger 
for the trouble he had given himself ; and taking the wolf 
with them to the island called Lyiigvi, in the Lake Amsvartiiir, 
they showed him the cord, and expressed their wish that ho 
would try to break it, assuring him at the same time that it 
Wiis somewhat stronger than its thinness would warrant a per- 
son in supposing it to be. They took it themselves, one after 
another, in their hands, and after attempting in vain to break 
it, said, Thou alone, Fenrir, art able to accomplish such a 
foat.” 


“ ‘ “Methinks,” replied the wolf, ^‘that I shall acquire no fame 
in breaking such a slender cord ; but if any artifice has been 
employed in making it, slender though it seems, it shall never 
come on my feet.” 

“ ‘ The gods assured him that he would easily break a limber 
silken cord, since ho had already burst asunder iron fetters 
of the most solid construction. “ But if thou shouldst not 
succeed in breaking it,” they added, “ thou wilt sho\v that 
thou art too weak to cause the gods any. fear, and we will not 
hesitate to set thee at liberty without delay.” 

“ I fear me much,” replied the wolf, “ that if yo once hind 
BIO so fast that I shall be unable to free myself by my own 
efforts, 3 ^e will be in no haste to unloose me. Loath am I, 
therefore, to have this cord wound round me ; but in onler 
that ye may not doubt my coursxge, 1 will consent, provided 
p«e of you put his hand into my mouth as a pledge that ye 
intend me no deceit.” 

‘ The gods wistfully looked at each other, and found that 
had only the choice of two evils, until Tyr stepped for- 
^ftfd and intrepidly put his right hand between the monster s 
jaws. Hereupon the gods, having tied up the wolf, he forcibly 
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stretched himself, as he had formerly done, and used all his 
might to disengage himself, but the more efforts he made, the 
tighter became the cord, until all the gods, except Tyr, vho 
lost his hand, burst into laughter at the sight. 

“ ‘ When the gods saw that the wolf was effectually bound 
they took the chain called Gelgja, which was fixed to the fetter 
and drew it through the middle of a large rock named Gjcilh 
which they sank very deep into the earth ; afterwards, to make 
it still more secure, they fastened the end of the cord to a 
massive stone called Thviti, which they sank still deeper. 
The wolf made in vain tlic most violent efforts to break loose, 
and, opening his tremendous jaws, endeavored to bite them. 
The gods, seeing this, thrust a sword into his mouth, which 
pierced his under jaw up to the hilt, so that the point touched 
the palate. He then began to howl horribly, and since that 
time the foam flows continually from his mouth in such 
abundance that it forms the river called Von. There will he 
remain until Ihignarbk.’ 

Tliere are also goddesses in the Valhalla, of whom the 
Edda mentions Erigga, Saga, and many others. 


§ 5. Eesemhlancc of the Scandinavian Mythology to that of 
Zoroaster. 

These arc the main points of the Scandinavian niytliol- 
ngy, the resemblance of which to that of Zoroaster lias 
been often remarked. Each is a dualism, having its 
good and evil gods, its worlds of liglit and darkness, in 
opposition to each other. Each has behind this dualism 
a dim presence, a vague monotheism, a supreme God, 
infinite and eternal. In each tlie evil powers are for 
the present conquered and bound in some subterranean 
prisons, but are hereafter to break out, to battle with 
the gods and overcome them, but to be destroyed tlieni- 
selves at the same time. Each system speaks of a great 
conflagration, in which all things will be destroyed ; to b® 
followed by the creation of a new earth, more beautmi 
than the other, to be tlie abode of peace and joy. 
duty of man in each system is war, though this war m 
the Avesta is viewed rather as moral conflict, while 
Edda it is taken more grossly for physical struggle, t ^ 
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tone of the theology of Zoroaster is throughout higheT 
and more moral than that of the Scandinavians. Its 
doctrine of creation is not a mere development hy a dark, 
unintelligent process, nor, on tlie other liaud, is it a llin- 
'doo or Gnostic system of emanation. It is neither pure 
materialism on the one hand nor pantheism on llie other ; 
hut a true doctrine of creation, for an intelligent and 
moral purpose, by the conscious and free act of the Cre- 
ator. But in many of the details, again, we find a sin- 
gular correspondence between these two systems*. Odin 
corresponds to Ormazd, Loki to Alirinian, the yBsir to the 
Amschaspaiids, the giants of Jotiuiheim to the Dae- 
vas. So too the ox (Adudab) is tbe e(|ui valent of the 
giant Ymir, ilnd the creation of the man iuid woman, 
Meshia and MeSliianc, is correlated to Ask and Emhla. 
Baldur resembles tlie Bedeemer Sosiosh. Tlio bridge. 
Bifrost, which goes up to licaven, is the bridge Cliinevat, 
which goes from the top of Albordj to hea\’en. The dog 
Sirius (Sura), the watchman wdio k(' 0 ])s guard over the 
abyss, seems also to correspond to Siiitur, the vatchnian 
of the luminous Avorld at the South. The earth, in the 
Avesta, is called TIethra, and by the aiKuent (iciinans and 
Scandinavians, llertha, — the name given hy Tacitus to 
this goddess, signifying the earth, in all the Teutonic lan- 
guages. In like manner, the Oennan name lor heaven, 
Himmel, is derived from the Sanskrit word ‘ Iliinmala, 
the name of the Himmalali Mountains in Central Asia, 
believed by tbe ancient iuliabitaiits ot Asia to be the resi- 
dence of their gods.* 


§ 6. Scandinavian Wonliip. 

.The religious ceremonies of tl.o Sf 
simple. Their worship, like that ot the follow 
Zoroaster, w^as at first held in the open air ; u m < 
times they erected temples, some of which wt q 

* Physical circiiTiistances produced t^the 

^bose origin was the same. Tims, Loki, the gt I acherous and 

^^sir, because fire is hostile to frost, hut and 

subterranean fires, which in Iceland destroye 
boiling water more than was injured by cold. 

17 
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splendid. There were three great festivals in the year. 
The first was at the winter solstice, and on the longest 
night of the year, which was called the Mother Niglit, 
as that which produced the rest. This great feast was 
called Yul, whence comes the English Yule, the old name 
for Christmas, which festival took its place when the 
Scandinavians became Christians. Their festival was in 
honor of the sun, and was held with sacrifices, feasting, 
and great mirth. The second festival was in spring, in 
honor of the eartli, to supplicate fruitful crops. The 
third was also in the spring, in honor of Odin. The sacri- 
fices were of fruits, afterward animals, and occasionally, 
in later times, human beings. The people believed in 
divine interposition, and also in a fixed destiny, but es- 
pecially in themselves, in their own fdrce and courage. 
Some of them laughed at the gods, some challenged them 
to fight with them, and professed to believe in nothing 
but their own might and main. One warrior calls 
for Odin, as a foeman alone worthy of his steel, mid it 
was considered lawful to fight the gods, ihe (piickeii- 
tree, or mountain-ash, was believed to possess great vir- 
tues, on account of the aid it aUbrded to Thor on one 
occasion. 

Beside the priests, the Northern nations had their 
Soothsayers. They also believed that by the ])ower of 
runes the dead could be made to .speak. These nines 
were called galder, and another kind of magic, mostly 
practised by women, was called seid. It was thought 
that these wise women possessed the power ot raising 
and allaying storms, and of hardening tlie body so that 
the sword could not cut it. Some charms could give 
preternatural strength, others the power of crossing tie 
gea without a shi]), of creating and destroying love, ot as- 
suming different forms, of becoming invisible, of givi^^o 
the evil eye.. Garments could be charmed to protec oi 
to destroy the wearer. A horse’s head, set on a 
with certain imprecations, produced fearful mischie e 

Very few remains of temples have been found in 
* Northern Mythology, by Benjamin Thorpe. 
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North. But (as Laing remarks in hU « v; ^ 
Norway”) the most permanent remains of the' r!o- ^ 
Odin axe fotmd in the usages and 
scendants of those who worshipped hinr These desceS' 
ante all retain m the names of Wednesday, Tlmr^d,v 
and Iriday, the recoUections of the cliief Jids o S 
mytholo^. Mara (the niglitmaro) stiU torments the 
sleep of the English-speaking people ; and tlic Evil One 
Nokke (so says Laing), is the ancestor of Old Niek 
Every ninth year solemn sacrihces were held in the 
great teinple at Upsal in Sweden. Tlie king and all citi- 
zens of irnportance must appear in person and brin.' of- 
ferings. Crowds came together on these occasions,'’ and 
no one was exuded, except for some base or cowardly 
action. Nine Wnan beings were sacriliced, usually caii- 
tives or slaves, but in times of great calamity oven a 
king was made a victim. Earl llakoii, of Norway, of- 
fered his son in sacrifice to obtain a victory over some 
pirates. The bodies were buried in groves, wliicli thence 
were regarded as very sacred. One, called Odiifs grove, 
near the temple of Upsal, was sacred in every twm and 
leaf. ® 


§ 7. Social Character, Maritime Bi'^corerics, and Political 
Institutions of the Scandinavians. 

Of the manners, customs, and habits of the Scandi- 
navians, we cannot speak at length. Society among them 
Was divided into two classes, — the landholder or bonds- 
nien, and the thralls or slaves. Tlie duty of the last was 
0 perform domestic service and till the gi’ound, and they 
consisted of prisoners taken in war and their children, 
fhe business of the landholder or bondsman was wai^ 
his chief virtue courage, llis maxim was, to con- 
^ single opponent, to attack two, not to yield to 
^nd only to give way to four. To die in battle w.as 
heir high ambition ; then they believed that they should 
P^ss to the halls of Odin. King Ragnar died singing the 
pleasure of receiving death in battle, saying, “ The hours 
my life have passed away ; I shall die laugliing.” Saxo, 
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describing a duel, said that one of the champions fell, 
laughed, and died. leather than die in their bed, some, 
when sick, leaped from a rock into the sea. Others, when 
dying, w^ould be carried into a field of battle. Others 
induced their friends to kill them. The Icelandic Sagas 
are filled with stories of single combats, or holm-gangs. 
When not fighting they were fond of feasting; and the 
man who could drink the most beer was counted the best. 
The custom of drinking toasts came from the North. As 
the English give the Queen, and we the President, as the 
first health on public occasions, so they begin with a 
cup, first to Odin, and afterward to other deities, and 
then to the memory of the dead, in what* was called 
gi*ave-beer. Their institutions w’ere patriarchal ; the 
head of the family was the chief of tribe and also 
its priest. But all the freemen in a neighborhood met in 
the Thing, where they decided disputes, laid down social 
regulations, and determined on public measures. The 
Thing wus, therefore, legislature, court of justice, and ex- 
ecutive council in one ; and once a year, in some central ' 
place, there wus held a similar meeting to settle tlie afiairs 
of the whole country, called the Land-Thing or All-Thing. 
At this the king was chosen for the w'hole connniinity, 
who sometimes ap])ointed subordinate officers called ^ ails, 
dr earls, to preside over large districts, rvospect for 
women wus a marked trait among the Scandinavians, as 
Tacitus has noticed of their congeners, the Germans. They 
were admired for their modesty, sense, and force of char- 
acter, rather than for the fascinations wdiich the nations 
of the South prefer.' When Thor described his battle 
with the sorceress, the answur wus, “ Shame, Thor ! to 
strike a woman ! ” The wife wus expected to be indus- 
trious and domestic. She carried the keys of the house , 
and the Sagas frequently mention wives who divorce 
their husbands for some offence, and took back th^r 
dowry. The Skalds, or Bards, had a high place and gr 
distinction among this people. Their songs constitute 
the literature and history of the Scandinavians, and tii 
people listened, not as to the inspiration of an.indivuma 
mind, but to the pulsation of its own past life. 
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praises were desired, tlieir satire feared^ by tlie greatest 
heroes and kings. Their style was figurative, soinetiiues 
bombastic, often obscure. 

Of the maritime expeditions of the Northmen we have 
•already spoken. For many centuries they were the terror 
of Europe, North and Soutli. The sea-kings of Norway 
appeared before Constantinople in 8G6, and aiterward a 
body-guard of the emperors of the East was composed of 
these pirates, who were called the Varangians. Even 
before the death of Charlemagne their depredations 
brought tears to his eyes ; and after liis death tliey pil- 
laged and burnt the principal cities of France, and even 
his own palace at Aix-la-Chapelle. They carried their 
arms into Spain, Italy, and Greece. In 844 a baud of 
these sea-rovers sailed up the Guadalquiver and attacked 
Seville, then in possession of the Moors, and took it, and 
afterward fought a battle with the troops of Abderah- 
man II. The followers of IMohammed and the worship- 
pers of Chlin, the turbaned hloors and tlic fair-haired 
Norwegians, here met, each far from liis original home, 
each having pursued a line of con(piest, which tlms came 
in contact at their furthest extremes. 

The Northmen in Italy sold their swords to different 
princes, and under Count Itainalf built the city of Aversa 
in 1029.* In Sicily the Northern knights defeated the 
Saracens, and enabled the Greek Emperor to reconquer the 
island. Afterward they established themselves in South- 
ern Italy, and took possession of Apulia. A league formed 
against them by the Greek and German Emperors and the 
I*ope ended in the utter defeat of the Papal and German 
a#my by three thousand Normans, and they afterward re- 
ceived and held Apulia as a Papal fief. In 1000 Eobert 
Guiscard became Duke of Apulia and Calabria, and at 
last of the whole kingdom of Naples. Sicily was con- 
quered by his brother, Count Eoger, who, with a lew 
Northmen, routed vast numbers of the Saracens and com- 
pleted the subjection of the island, after thirty years of 
^Q-r. Meantime his brother Robert crossed the Adriatic 
^Rd besieged and took Durazzo, after a fierce battle, m 

* Gibbon, Chap. LVI. 
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which the Scahdinavian soldiers of the Greek Emperor 
fought with the Normans descended from the same Scan- 
dinavian ancestors. 

§ 8. Relation of this System to Christianity. 

The first German nation converted to Christianity was 
that of the Goths, whose teacher was Ulphilas, born 318, 
consecrated a bishop in 348. Having made many con- 
verts to Cliristianity among liis people, a persecution arose 
against them from the pagan Goths ; and in 355, in conse- 
quence of this persecution, he sought and obtained leave to 
settle his converts in Moesia. He preached with fervor, 
studied tlie Scripture in Greek and Latin, and made the 
first translation of the Bible into any German language. 
Fragments of Ids Gothic version arc preserved at Upsal. 
This copy, called the Codex Argenteus,” was captured by 
the Swedes at Prague during the Tliirty Years' W ar. This 
manuscript is of the sixtli century, and, togetlier with 
some palimpsests, is the only source of our knowledge of 
this ancient version.* 

Ulphilas was an Arian, and died confessing his faith in 
that form of Unitarianism. Keandcr says it is to the cred- 
it of the ortliodox liistorians that they do not on tliiit 
account abate anything of their piuisc of Ulphilas forlii.s 
great lahors as a missionary, confessor, and doctor. Bis 
translation was, for a long time, used all over Europe by 
the various tribes of German descent. 

Ulphilas, therefore, led the w%ay in that work which re- 
sulted in one of the greatest events of modern history ; 
namely, the conversion of the German race to Christian- 
ity. It was by various families of this Teutonic stem — 
Goths, Vandals, Saxons, Lombards, Burgundians, Franks 
— that the Bonian Empire was overthrown. If they lujd 
not been converted to Christianity before and during 
these conquests, what would have been the fate of Euro- 
pean civilization ? The only bond uniting the modern 
and ancient world was the Christian faith, *and this faith 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Neander, Church History, Vol. B- 
Appendix. 
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was so adapted to tlie German cliarkcter that it was 
everywhere accepted by thcm.^ The conversion if the 
Anglo-Saxons by Augustin (a. d. 507), of the Gernnns 
by Boniface (a. d. 718-755), of the .4xons (a i) 

•and the universal downfall of Gennan heathenism was 
a condition sine qua non of that union of Latin’ and 
Greek culture with the German vitality, wliidi was at Vhe 
root of modern Europea;i civilization. Previous to this 
the Visigotlis were converted, as we liavo seen ; then tlie 
Ostrogoths ; then the Vandals and Gejnda^, ■— all in the 
fourth century. The Franks became Cliristians in the 
fifth century, the Alemanni and Lombards in tlie sixth. 
All of these'tribes were converted by Arian missionaries, 
except the Franks. But the records of these missions liave 
perished, for the historians were Catholics, who,” says 
Milman* perhaps destroyed, or disdained to pieserve, 
the fame of Arian coiupiests to a common Christianity.” 
“It was a surprising spectacle,” says he, “ to behold the 
Teutonic nations melting gradually into tlie genersd mass 
of Christian worshippers. In every other ies})ect they 
were still distinct races. The coiupiering Ostrogoth or 
Visigoth, the Vandal, the Burgundian, the Frank, stood 
apart from the subjugated lioman ])opulation, as an 
armed or territorial aristocracy. They maintain, in great 
part at least, their laws, their language, tluiir habits, their 
cliaracter ; in religion alone they are blended into one 
society, constitute one church, worshij) at the same altar, 
and render allegiance to the same liierarchy. This is the 
single bond of their common humanity.” 

The (icrnian races also established everywhere the 
feudal system, that curious institution, which has been 
the subject of so much discussion, and has ])erplexed the 
readers of history by its incongruities. These peiplexi- 
ties, however, may perhajis be relieved if we see that the 
essential character of this institution was this, that it 
"Was an army permanently quartered on a subject ])eoplo. 

* See, for the conversion of the German mees, Gibbon ; Guizot, His 
tory of Civilization ; Merivale, Conversion of the Nations ; 3 i- 

man, Latin Christianity ; Nc^aiider, Hi.story of the Chnstian Churcii , 
hegef ; Lecky, History of Euro]>ean Morals, 

+ Latin Christianity, Book 111. Chap. 11. 
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This definition contains the explanation of the whole 
system. The Germans had overrun and conquered the 
Eoman Empire. They intended to possess and retain it. 
But being much fewer in numbers than the conquered 
people, how could they do this ? Suppose that when the. 
Confederate States had been conquered by the Union 
Army it had been determined to hold them permanent- 
ly as a conquered territory. It could be done thus. 
Eirst, the original inhabitants must be disarmed and put 
under stringent law's, like that of the curfew, etc. Then 
to every private soldier in the Union Army a farm, say of 
fifty acres, would be assigned, on condition that whenever 
summoned by the captain of his company he would pre- 
sent himself armed to do military duty. In like manner 
the captain would receive, say a hundred acres, on condi- 
tion of appearing with his company when summoned by 
his colonel. Then tlie colonel would receive live hun- 
dred acres, on condition of appearing witli his regiment 
when summoned by the general. The general 
duke) must appear with his brigade when summoned 
by the commander-in-cliief {imperatoVy emperor), and he 
would hokl perhaps a thousand acres o.i this condition. 
All this land, thus lield on condition of military service, 
would be held in fee, and would exemplify the actual 
foundation of the whole feudal system, which wnis simply 
an arrangement by which a conquering army could hold 
down the conquered nation. 

Of course, siicli a system as this was one of tyranny 
and cruelty, and during several centuries it was tempered 
and softened only by the mediatorial influence of the 
Christian Church. This was the only power strong enough 
to shield the oppressed and to hold back the arm of the 
tyrant. Feudalism served, no doubt, some useful pur- 
poses. It was a method of riveting together, with iron 
nails, the conquerors and conquered, until they could 
come into a union of a better kind. 

It w'as about the year 1000 that the people of the 
North were converted to .Christianity. This probess oi 
conversion was a long time going on, and there were sev- 
eral relapses into paganism ; so that no precise time can 
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be fixed for the conversion of a single nation, much less 
for that of the different branches of the Seaiidiuavian 
st^ck separately situated in Sweden and Denmark, Ice- 
land and Greenland, and colonized in l^higlaud and Nor- 
mandy. A mission was established in Denmark, a d. 822 
and the king was baptized ; but tlie oveithrow of Uds 
Christian king restricted the labors of the missionary. 
An attempt was made in Sweden in 829, and tlie mission- 
ary, Anschar, remained there a year and a lialf ; but the 
mission there established was soon overtlirown. Uniting 
wisdom with his ardor, Anschar established at Hamburg 
schools wdiere he educated Daiiisli and Swedisli hoys to 
preach Christianity in their own language to their coun- 
trymen. But tlie Normans laid Avaste tliis city, and the 
Christian schools and churches were destroyccl. About 
850 a new attempt was made in Sweden, and there the 
subject was laid by the king before bis council or ])arlia- 
meiit, consisting of two assemblies, and tliey decided to 
allow Christianity to be preached and practised, a])parcnt- 
ly on the ground that this new god, Christ, niiglit help 
thorn in their dangers at sea, when the other gods could 
not. And thus, according to the independent character of 
this people, Christianity was neither allowed to he im- 
posed upon them by tlieir king against their will, nor 
excluded from the use of those wdio chose to adojit it. 
It took its chance witli the old systems, and many of the 
Banes and Normans believed in worshi]j|)ing both Odin 
and Christ at tlie same time. King Harold in Denmark, 
during the last half of the tenth century, favored the s])read 
of Christianity, and was himself baptized with his wife 
auvi son, believing at first that the Christian God was 
niore powerful than the heathen gods, but finally coming 
to the conclusion that these last were only evil si»irits.^ On 
fiie other hand, some of the Danes believed that Christ 
a god, and to be worshipped ; but that he was a less 
powerful god than Odin or Thor. The son of King Harold, 
in 990, returned to paganism and drove out the C9iristian 
priests; hut his son, Canute the Great, who began to 
reign in 1014, was converted to Christianity in England, 
^nd became its zealous Mend. But these fierce warriors 
17* 
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made rather poor Christians. Adam of Bremen says: 
“ They so abominate tears and lamentations, and all other 
■signs of penitence which we think so salubrious, that they 
will neither weep for their own sins nor at the death of 
their best friends.” Thus, in these Northern regions, 
Christianity grew through one or two centuries, not like 
the mustard-seed, but like the leaven, infusing itself 
more and more into their national life. According to the 
testimony of an eye-witness, Adam of Bremen, the Swedes 
were very susccj)tible to religious impressions. “ They 
receive the preachers of the truth with great kindness,” 
says he, “ if they are modest, wise, and able ; and onr 
bishops are even allowed to preach in their great public 
assemblies.” In Norway, Prince Hacon, in the middle of 
the tenth century, attempted to establish Christianity, 
which he had learned in England. He proposed to the 
great national asscunbly that the whole niition should 
renounce idolatry, worship God and Christ, keep Sundays 
as festivals, and Fridays as fasts. Great ()p])osition was 
made, and there was danger of universal insurrection, so 
that the king had to yield, and even himself drinh a 
toast to Odin and eat liorse-llesh, which Avas a hcaihoi] 
practice. Subsequent kings of Norway introduced (dnis- 
tianity again ; but the people, though willing to be bap- 
, tized, frequently continued Pagans, and only by degieet 
renounced, with their old worship, their habits of ])iracy 
The Icelanders embraced Christianity at their All-Tbhii 
in the year 1000, but with the condition that they niig ^ 
also continue their old worship, and bo permitted tlio eat 
ing of liorse-ilcsh and cx])ositi()n of infants. AVheu t n 
All-Thing broke np, the assembled multitudes went to 1 1' 
hot-baths to he baptized, preferring for this rite hot wate 
to cold. The Scandinavians seem at this period to bav 
lost their faith in their old religion, and to have l)oeii m 
-transition state. One warrior says that he relies mor 
on his own strength and arms than upon Thor. A no \ 
says, “ I would have thee know that I believe neither ^ 
idols nor spirits, but only in my own force and courage- ^ 
warrior told King Olaff in Norway, “ 1 am neither Chrisu^ 
nor Pagan. My companions and I have no other reiig 
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than confidence in our own strength and good success” 
Evidently Christianity for a long time sat very li.rhtly on 
these nations. They were willing to be baptized and 
accept some of the outward ceremonies and festivals of 
the Catholic Church, which were considerately made to 
resemble their old ones. 

Nevertheless Christianity met many of the wants of 
this noble race of men ; and, on the other hand, tludr in- 
stincts as a race were as well adapted to promote an C(iual 
development of every side of (diristian life. The South- 
ern races of Europe received Christianity as a religion of 
order ; the Northern races, as a religion of freedom. In 
the South of Europe the Catholic Church, by its ingcmioiis 
organization and its complex arrangements, iiitiuduced into 
life discipline and culture. In the North of Europe Prot- 
estant Christianity, by its appeals to the individual soul, 
awakens conscience and stimulates to individual and na- 
tional progress. The nations of Southern Europe a(;cepted 
Christianity mainly as a religion of sentiment and feeling ; 
the nations of Northern Europe, as a religion of tinth and 
principle. God adapted Christianity to the needs of iliese 
Northern races ; but he also adapted these races, with 
their original instincts and their primitive religion, to the 
needs of Christianity. Without tliem, we do not see how 
there could be such a thing in Europe to-day as Ih’otes- 
taiitism. It was no accident wliich made the founder of 
the Reformation a Saxon monk, and the cradle of the Ref- 
ormation Germany. It was no accident wliich brought 
the great Gustavus Adolphus from the northern peninsula, 
at the head of his Swedisli Protestants, to turn the tide 
of war in favor of Protestantism and to die on the held of 
Putzen, fighting for freedom of spirit. It is no acciilent 
which makes the Scandinavian races to-day, in Sweden 
<ind Norway, in Denmark and North Germany and llol- 
land, in England and the United States, almost the only 
Protestant nations of the world. The old instincts still 
in the blood, and cause these races to ask of their 
^<^Pgion, not so much the luxury of emotion or the satis- 
^^iiotion of repose, in having all opinions settled for them 
^ih 1 all actions prescribed, as, much rather, light, free- 
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dom, .and progress. To them to-day, as to their ances- 
tors, 

“ Is life a simple art 
Of duties to be done, 

A game where each man takes his part, 

A race where all must run ; 

A battle whose gixiat sch(?me and scope 
They little care to know ; 

Content, as men at arms, to cope 
Each with his fronting foe.” 
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§ 1 Palestine, and the Semitic Races. § 2. Abraham ; or, Judaism as 
the family Worship of a Supreme Heiim. 8 li, Moses • o? 
the national Worshipof a ju.st and holy Kinfr. § 4 . David*^^ m', Juda- 
ism as the personal Worship of a Father and Fiiend. 8 5. Solomon • 
or, the Religious Relapse. § tl. The Prophets ; or, .ludaisiii as tlic llo])e 
of a spintud and universal Kingdom of God. § 7 . Judaism as a ViL 
aration for Christianity. ‘ 


§ 1. Palestme, and tJw Semitic Paces, 

P ALESTINE is a word equivalent to Pliilistia, or the 
land of the Philistines. A similar name for tlie 
coast region of Syria has been found on a nioniiineiit in 
Nineveh,* and at Karnak in Egypt.f Josejihiis and 
Philo use the term “ Palestine,” as a])])lyino to tlicPliilis- 
tines; and the accurate learning of iMilton a])pcars in liis 
using it in the same sense. J “ The land of C^iiiaan,” “ The 
land of Israel,” and “ Judtea ” were the names afterward 
given to the territory of the children of Israel. It is a 
small country, like otliers as famous ; for it is only about 
one hundred and forty English miles in length, and forty 
in width. It resembles Gi'eece and Switzerland, not only 
in its small dimensions, but by being composed of valleys, 
separated by cliains of mountains and by ranges of hills. 
It was isolated by the great sea of sand on the east, and 
the Mediterranean on the west. Sharply defined on the 
east, west, and south, it stretches indefinitely into Syria 
on the north. It is a hilly, high-lying region, having all 
the characters of Greece except j)roxiinity to the sea, and 
S'!! those of Switzerland except the heiglit of the moun- 
tains. Its valleys were well watered and fertile. They 

* Palaztu, on the Western Sea. Rawlinson’s IT(3rodopis, Vol. L, p. 487. 

*1 The word has been deciphered “ Pulusater.” Smith’s Dictionaiy of 
Bible, Palestine. 

+ Ibid. 
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mostly ran norch and south ; none opened a way across 
Judaea to the Mediterranean. This geographical fact as- 
sisted in the isolation of the country. Two great roufes 
of travel passed by its borders without entering its hills. 
On the west the plains of Philistia were the highway of 
the Assyrian and Egyptian armies. On the north the 
valley of the Orontes, separated by the chain of Lebanon 
from Palestine, allowed the people of Asia a free pas- 
sage to the sea. So, though surrounded by five gi’eat na- 
tions, all idolatrous, — the liabylonians, Medes, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, and Egyptians, — the people of Judaea were 
enabled to develop their own character and institutions 
without much interference from without. Inaccessible 
from the sea, and surrounded, like the Swiss, by the 
natural fortiHcations of their hills, like the Swiss they 
were also pjrotected by their poverty from spoilers. But 
being at the point of contact of three continents, they 
had (like the Mahommedans afterwards) great facilities 
for communicating their religious ideas to other nations. 

Palestine is so small a country that from many points 
the whole of it may be overlooked.* Toward the east, 
from all points, may be seen the high plateau of Moab 
and the mountains of Gilead. Snow-capped Hermoii is 
always visible on the north. In the heart of the luiid 
'rises the beautiful mountain Tabor, clothed with vegeta- 
tion to its siunmit. It is almost a perfect cone, and com- 
mands the most interesting view in all directions. Prom 
its top, to which you ascend from Nazareth by a path 
which Jesus may have trod, you see to the northeast the 
lofty chain of llermon (Jebel es Sheikh = the Ca]itain) 
rising into the blue sky to the lieight of ten thousami 
feet, covered with eternal snow. West of this appears 
the chain of Lebanon. At the foot of Tabor the plani 
of Esdraelon extends northerly, dotted with hills, aiu 
animated with the camps of the Arabs. •f The Lake o 
Galilee gleams, a silver line, on the east, with P>as laa 
and the mountains of Gilead in the distance, and fart mr 

* Palestine, and the SInaitic Peuin.snla. By Carl Ritter. Translated 
by William L. Gage. New York. 1866. 

t Ritter’s Palestiie, Vol. II. p. 316. 
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to the southeast the great plateau of Moah rises like a 
mountain wall beyond the Jordan. The valley of the 
Jordan itself, sunk far below the level of the .Mediterra- 
nean, is out of sight in its deep valley ; nor is anythiiar 
seen of the Dead Sea. To the northwest rises ‘rocky 
Carmel, overhanging the Bay of Accha (or Acre), on the 
Mediterranean. 

The whole country stands liigh. Hebron, at the south 
is three thousand feet above tlie level of Ihe sen ; Jeru- 
salem is twenty-six hundred ; the Mount ol‘ Olives’, twen- 
ty-seven hundred ; and Ebal and Gerizim in Saniaiia, the 
same. The valley in wliieli Nazareth stands is eiglit hun- 
dred and twenty feet above the sea; that at the loot o^ 
Tabor, four hundred and thirty-nine ; while the summit 
of Tabor itself is seventeen hundred and tifty.' From 
Judrea the land plunges downward very rapidly toward 
the east into the valley of Jordan. The surface of Lake 
Galilee is already five hundred and thirty-five leet Iwdow 
that of the Mediterranean, and that of tlie Dead is 
five hundred feet lower down.* Balestiiie is therefore a 
mountain fastness, and most of the waves of war swej^t 
by, leaving it untouched and umlssailed. From Jerusalem 
to Jericho the distance is only thirteen miles, but tlie lat- 
ter place is a tliousand feet lower Than the former, so that 
it was very proper to speak of a man’s “ going down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho.” 

The Jews belonged to wdiat lias been called tlie Semitic 
race. This family, the only liistoric rivjd of tlie Japhetic 
(or Aryan) race, is ethnologically coiu]K).sed of the As- 
syrians and Babylonians, the riiomicians, tlie Hebrews 
^ud other Syrian tribes, tlie Arabs and the Carthagini- 
ans. It is a race which lias been great on land and at 
In tlie valley of the Eu})brates and that of the Tigris 
its sons carried all the arts of social life to the highest 
peffection, and became miglity coiKjuerors and warlike 
‘^IdiervS. On the Mediterranean their ships, containing 
I^hrenician navigators, explored the coasts, made settle- 
ments at Carthage and Cadiz, and sailing out of the Straits 

Cynch makes it thiiteeii liuiidred feet below the ^uiiace ol the Medi- 
terranean. See Ritter. 
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of Gibraltar went as far north as Great Britain, and cir 
cumnavigated Africa two thousand years before Vasco da 
Gama. This race has given to man the alpliabot, flie 
Bible, the Koran, commerce, and in Hannibal the great- 
est military genius of all time. ^ ' 

That tlie different nations inhabiting the region around 
the Euphrates and Tigris, Syria and Arabia, belonged to 
one great race, is i)roved by the unimpeachable testimony 
of language. The Bible genealogies trace them to Shein, 
the son of Koali. Ewald,* who believes that this remon 
was inhabited by an aboriginal people long bel’ore the 
days of Abraliam, — a people who were driven out by the 
Caiiaanites, — nevertheless says tliat they no douljt v’cre 
a Semitic people. The languages of all these nations is 
closely related, being almost dialects of a single longue, 
tlie differences between them being hardly greater than 
between the subdivisions of the German group of lan- 
guages.f That which lias contributed to preserve the 
close homogeneity among these tongues is, that tbeyliave 
little power of growth or development. As M. Henan 
says, “ they have less lived than lasted.'* J 

The Phamicians used a language almost identical with 
the Hebrew. A sarcojdiagus of Ezmiiiiazar, king of 
Sidon, dating from tliG fifth century heibre Christ, was 
discovered a few years since, and is now in the ]\luseiun 
of the Louvre, it contains some thirty sentences ot the 
length of an average verse in the Bible, and is in pure 
Hebrew. § In a play of Plantiis % a Cartliagiiiian is 
made to speak a long passage in his native language, the 
Punic tongue ; this is also very readable Hebrew. Iho 
black basalt stele, lately discovered in the land ot Moan, 
contains an inscription of Meslia, king of Moah, ad- 
dressed to his god, Chemosh, describing his victory over 
the Israelites. This is also in a Hebrew dialect. Prom 

* Ilistoiy of T.srael, translated by Russell Martineau, Vol. I. P- 231' 
New American Cyelopa}dia, art. Semitic Race. , 

J Quoted by Lc Normant, Manual of Ancient History of the East, Y 

§ Remarks on the Phoenician Inscription of Sidon, 

William W. Turner, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

VII. No. 1. 

% Poenulus, Act V. Sc. 1. 
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such facts it appears that the Hebrews, Phoenicians, and 
Canaanites were all congeners with each other, and with 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

But now the striking fact appears that the Hebrew 
relujion differed widely from that of these other nations 
of the same family. The Assyrians, Babylonians, Phmni- 
ciaiis, and Carthaginians all possessed nearly identical 
religion. They all believed in a supreme god, called by the 
different names of llu, Bel, Set, JIadad, Moloch, Clieiiiosh, 
Jaoh, El, Adon, Asshiir. All believed in subordinate 
and secondary beings, euianatioiis from this supreme ])e- 
ing, his manifestations to the world, rulers of the planets. 
Like other i)antheistic religions, the custom pi-evailed 
among the Semitic nations of jn’ornotiiig first one and 
then another deity to be the supreme object of worship. 
Among tlie Assyrians, as among the Egyptians, the gods 
were often arranged in triads, as that of Ann, Bel, and Ao. 
Ann, or Oamies, wore the head of a lish ; Bel wore the 
horns of a bull ; Ao was rejn’osciited by a scupemt. Tliese 
religious represented the gods as the spirit within nature, 
and belli 11(1 natural objects and forc^es, — ])owers within 
the world, rather than above the world. Iheir worsliip 
comliiiiod cruelty and licentiousness, and was ])er]iaps as 
debasing a superstition as the world has witnessed. The 
Creeks, who were not puritans themselves in their relig- 
ion, were shocked at the impure orgi( 3 S of tliis worship, 
and horrified jit the sacrilice of children among tlie Ca- 
iiaanifces^aiid Carthaginians. 

How tlieii did the Hebrews, under ^losi's and the later 
pi’ophet^, originate a system so widely dilfereiit? Their 
Cod was above nature, not in it. He stood alone, unac- 
companied by secondary deities ; he made no ]wt of a 
friad ; he was not associated with a female representative. 
His worship rojpiired purity, not pollution ; its aim was 
holiness, and its spirit humane, not cruel. Monotheistic 
in its spirit from the first, it became an absolute nioiio- 
fheisin in its development. Whence this wide departure 
in the Hebrews from the religious tendencies and belief 

the surrounding nations, wlio spoke the same language 
nnd belonged to the same stock ? 


z 
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Eenan considers this a question of race * He says : 

The Indo-European race, distracted by the variety of 
the universe, never by itself arrived at monotheism. T[>e 
Semitic race, on the otlier hand, guided by its firm and 
sure sight, instantly unmasked Divinity, and without re-* 
flection or reasoning attained the purest form of religion 
that humanity has known.” But the Assyrians, Babylo- 
nians, Arabians before Mohammed, Phoeiiicians, and Car- 
thaginians, and perhaps the Egyptians, belonged to the 
Semitic race. Yet none of these nations attained to any 
monotheism purer than that of the Veda or the Avesta. 
The Arabs, near relations of the Hebrews, were divided 
between a worship like that of Babylon and Sabaeisin, or 
star- worship. No doubt in all these Semitic families the 
idea of one supreme god lay behind that of the secondary 
deities ; but tliis was also the case in the Aryan races. 
And in both this jndmitive monotheism receded instead 
of becoming more distinct, with the single exception of 
the Hebrews. M. Henan’s view is not, therefore, sup- 
ported by the hicts. We must look further to find tho 
true cause, and therefore are obliged to examine somcwliat 
in detail the main points of Hebrew history. It would 
be easy, but would not accord with our plan, to accept the 
common Christian explanation, and say, “Monotheism 
was a direct revelation to Moses.” For we are now not 
able to assume such a revelation, and are obliged to con- 
sider the subject from the outside, Irom the stand-point o 
pure history. 

§ 2. Ahraham; or, Jvdaism as the family Worship of « 
B'w^reme Being. 

We have been so accustomed to regard the Jewish relig' 
ion as a part of our own, and so to look at it from 
that it is hard to take the historic position, and to loop, a 
it from without. But to compare it with other religions, 
and to see what it really is and is not, this is necessary 
It becomes more difficult to assume the attitude o a 

* See his Essay on the People of Israel, in Studies of Religious His 
tory and Criticism, translated by 0. B. Frothinghani. 
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impartial observer, because of the doctrino nf i, i • 
spiration, so univemlly taught in tlio \ 

Erom cluldhood we have looked on the Old 
inpired throi^hou^^^ and all on the - 

lute infallibility, l^ere is no high, no low, no dc- w 
certitude or probability, where every word is assn no it 
he the very word of God But those who still hold o tl o 
jdenary inspimtion of the Old Testament must c.onJ t 
or our present ]nirpose,to susiieml their faith in this doc- 
trine, and provisionally to look at the Old Testament 
with the same impartial though friendly scrutinv with 
which we have ri^narded the sacred hooks of other nations. 
Not a little will be gamed for the Jewish Scriptures by 
this position If they lose the authority which attaches 
to the Word of God, they will gain the interest which 
belongs to tlie utterance of man. 

While M. llenaii finds tlio source of Hebrew mono- 
theism in a like tendency in the whole Semitic race, — a 
supposition which we have seen to be contradicted l»y the 
lacts, Max Mill ler regards the true origin of tin’s ten- 
dency to be in Abmham liimself, the friend of God, and 
bather of the baitlifnl. He calls attention to the fact 
that both Moses and (dirist, and suhsequciitly JMoliammed, 
preached no new God, hut the God of Abraham. “ Thus,” 
says he, the faith in the one living God, wliich seemed 
to require the admission of a monotheistic instinct grafted 
in every member of the Semitic family, is traced hack to 
one man.” He adds his belief that this faitli of Abraham 
in one supreme God came to him Iiy a special revelation. 

And if, by a sj^ccial revelation, is meant a grand jiro- 
kmnd insight, an inspired vision of truth, so deep and so 
living as to make it a reality like that of tlie outward 
■'vorld, then we see no better explanation of the mono- 
fheism of the Hebrews tlian this conviction transmitted 
from Abraham through father and son, from generation to 
generation. 

For the most curious fact about this Jewish people is, 
that every one of them * is a child of Abraham. All looked 
hack with the same ancestral pride to their great progeni- 

* Except the proselytes, who are adopted children. 
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tor, the friend of God. This lias never been the case 
with any other nation, for the Arabs are not a nation. 
One can hardly imagine a greater spur to patriotism 
than this union of pride of descent with pride in one’s 
nation and its institutions. The proudest and pobrest; 
Jew shared it together. There was one distinction, and 
that the most honorable, which belonged e(iually to all. 

We have seen that, in all the Semitic nations, behind the 
numerous divine beings representing the powers of nature, 
there was dimly visible one Supreme lleing, of whom all 
these were emanations. The tendency to lose sight of this 
First Great Cause, so common in the race, was reversed in 
Abraham. TTis soul rose to the contemplation of the Tor- 
feet Being, above all, and the source of all. With ])as- 
sionate love he adored this IMost High God, Maker of 
lieaven and eartli. Siudi was his devotion to this Almighty 
Being, that men, wondering, said, “ Abraham is the friend 
of the Most High God !” He desired to find a home 
where he could bring up his children in this pure faith, 
undisturbed and uiipervcrted by the gross and low worship 
around him. In some “deep dream or solemn vision” it 
was borne in on his mind that he must go and find such 
a home. 

We are not to suppose, however, that the mind of Abra- 
ham rose to a clear conception of the unity of God, as 
excluding all otlier divine beings. The idea of local, 
tribal, family gods was too deeply rooted to be at once re- 
linquished. Abraliam, as described in Genesis, is a great 
Arab chief, a type of patriarchal life, in which all author- 
ity is paternal. The religion of simli a period is filial, and 
God is viewed as the’ protector and friend of the family or 
tribe. Only the family G()<1 of Abraham was the highest 
of all gods, the Almighty (Gen. xvii. 1), who was also the 
God of Isaac (Gen. xxviii. 3) and of Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 

11 )- . , 

Stanley * expresses his satisfaction that the time nas 
past in which the most fastidious believer can object o 
hearing Abraham called a Bedouin sheik. The typo h^^ 
remained unchanged through all the centuries, and t le 

• History of the Jewish Church, Lect. I. 
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picture in. the Bible of Abraham in his tent, of his hos- 
pitality, his self-respect, liis coiiiu^e, ami also of liis less 
noble traits, occasional cunning and tjils(3liood, ami cru- 
elty, toward Ilagar and Ishmael, — these (qualities, ^ood 
and bad, are still those of tlie desert. Only in Abra- 
ham something higher and exceptional wms joined with 
them. 

In the Book of Genesis Abraham enters ([uite abrupt- 
ly upon the scene. liis genealogy is given in Genesis 
(chap, xi.), he being the ninth in descent from Shem, 
each generation occupying a little more tluiii thirty years. 
The birth of Abraham is usually ])laced somewhere about 
two thousand years behue (Christ, liis father’s name was 
Terah, wdiom the Jewish and Mohammedan traditions de- 
scribe as an idolater and maker of idols, lie liad two 
brothers, Nahor and Haran ; the latter being the father of 
Lot, and the other, Nahor, being the grandfather of Be- 
hecca, wife of Isaac. Abraham’s fatlier, Terali, lived in 
Ur of the Chaldees (called in Scripture Casdim). The 
Chaldees, who subset|uently inhabited the region about 
the Persian Gulf, seemed at first to have livc(l Jimong the 
mountains of Armenia, at the source of tlie Tigris ; and 
this was the region wdiere Ahraluini was born, a region 
now occupied by the peojde called Curds, who are perhaps 
descendants of the old Chaldees, the inhabitants of Ur. 
The Curds are ^lohammedans and robbers, and cpiite 
independent, never paying taxes to the Porte. 1 he 
Chaldees are frequently mentioned in Scriptum and m 
ancient writers. Xeno[>hon speaks ul the (.’arduchi as 
hiliahitants of the mountains of Armenia, and as making 
incursions thence to ])liinder the country, just as the 
Curds do now. lie says they were found there hy the 
younger Cyrus, and hy the ten thousand Greeks. le 
Creeks, in their retreat, were obliged to fight their vay 
through them, and found them very skilful archers. ^ o 
did the Bomans under Crassus and Mark Antony. m 
so are they described by the Prophet llahakku v (c u p. 

i.6-9):- 


' For lo, I raise up the Hialdeans, 
A bitter and hassty nation, 
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Which marches far and wide in the earth, 

To possess the dwellings tliat are not theirs. 

They are tenible and dreadful, 

Tlieir decrees and their judgments proceed only from themselves. 
Swifter than leopards are their horses, 

And fiercer than the evening wolves. 

Their horsemen ])rancc proudly around ; 

And their horsemen shall come from afar and fly, 

Lik^^ the eagle when he pounces on his prey. 

They all shall come for violence, 

In troojM, — their glance is ever forward ! 

They gather captives like the sand ! ” 

As they were in the time of Habahkuk, so are they 
to-day. Shut up on every side in the Persian Empire, 
their ancestors, the Carduchi, refused obedience to tlie 
great king and his satra])s, just as the Curds refuse to 
obey the grand seignior and Ins pashas. They can raise 
a hundred anil forty thousand armed men. Tliey are 
capable of any undertaking. Mohammed himself said, 

They would yet revolutionize tlie world.” 

Tlie ancient Chaldees seem to luive been fire-worsliip- 
pers, like the Persians. They were renowned for the siiuly 
of tlie heavens and the worship of the stars, and some 
remains of Persian dualism still linger among their de- 
scendants, who are accused of Devil-worship by their 
neighbors. 

That Abraham was a real person, and tliat his stoiy 
is historically reliable, can hardly he doubted by those 
w^ho have the historic sense. Such pictures, painted in 
detail with a Pre-Paphaelite minuteness, are not of tlie 
nature of legends. Stories which are discreditable to his 
character, and which ])iace him in a humiliating position 
towards Pharaoh and Abimelecli, would not have appeared 
in a fictitious narrative. The mythical accounts of Abra- 
ham, as found among the Mohammedans and in the Tal- 
mud,* show, by their contrast, the difference between table 
and liist(fry. 

The events in the life of Abraham are so well known 
that, it is not necessary even to allude to them. We will 
off^4^fer to one, as showing that others among the tribes 
in Palestine, besides Abraham, had a faith in God similar 

* See, for these marvellous stories, Weil, Legends of the Mussulmans. 
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to liis. This is the account of his meeting with Melchis- 
edek. This mysterious person has hecii so treated by 
typologists that all human meaning has gone out of hiiii 
^and he has become, to most minds, a very vapory charac- 
ter * But this is doing him great injustice. 

One mistake often made about hiin is, to assume tliat 
“Melchisedek, King of Salem,’’ gives us tlie name and 
residence of the man, whereas botli are his ollicial titles. 
His name wc do not know; his ohice and title had 
swallowed it up. “ King of Justice and King of Peace,” 
— this is his designation. His olllce, as we believe, was 
to be umpire among the chiefs of neighboring tribes. By 
deciding the (piestions which arose among them, accord- 
ing to equity, lie received his title of King of Justice.’' 
By tlius preventing the bloody arbitrament of war, he 
gained the other name, 'MCing of Peace.” All ques- 
tions, therefore, as to where “Salem” was, fall to the 
ground. Salem means “ peace ” ; it does not mean the 
place of his abode. 

But in order to settle such intertribal disputes, two 
things were necessary : first, that the surrounding P>ed- 
ouin chiefs should agree to take him as their arbiter; 
and, secondly, that some sacredness should attach to his 
character, and give authority to his delusions. Like others 
in those days, he was both king and priest ; but he was 
jiriest “of the Most High (rod,” — not of the local gods 
of the separate tribes, but of the highest God, above 
all the rest. That he was the acknowledged arbiter of 
surrounding tribes appears from the fact that Abraham 
'paid to him tithes out of the spoils. It is not likely that 
Abraham did this if there were no precedent lor it ; lor 
he regarded the spoils as belonging, not to himself, hut to 
the confederates in whose cause he lought. No doubt it 
was the custom, as in the case of Delphi, to pay tithes to 
this supreme arbiter ; and in doing so Abraham 
ply following the custom. The Jewish traveller, Wolll, 
states that in Mesopotamia a similar custom prevads at 
the present time. One sheik is selected from the rest, on 

* See my sermon on “ Melchiscdek and liis Moral,” in “The Hour 
that Cometh,” second edition. 
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account of liis superior probity and piety, and becomes 
their “ King of Peace and Pigliteousness.” A similar cus- 
tom, I am told, pi'evails among some American tribes. Iiii 
deed, where society is organized by clans, subject to local 
chiefs, some such arrangement seems necessary to prevent 
perpetual feuds. 

This “ King of Justice and Peace” gave refreshments to 
Abraliam and lus followers after the battle, blessing liim 
in the name of the Most High God. As he came from 
no one knows where, and has no oilicial status or descent, 
the fdct tliat Abraham recognized him as a true priest is 
used in the Book of Psalms and tlie Epistle to the Jle- 
brews to prove there is a true priesthood beside that of 
the house of Levi. A priest after the order of Mclchise- 
dek is one who becomes so by having in him tlie true 
faith, tliougli lie lias “no father nor motlier, beginning of 
days nor end of life,” that is, no genealogical position 
in an hereditary priesthood. 

The God of Abraham was “ The IMost Higli.” He was 
the family God of Abraham’s tribe and of Abraham’s de- 
scendants. Those who should worshij) other gods would 
be disloyal to their tribe, false to their ancestors, and must 
be regarded as outlaws. Thus the faith in a Sujiremo 
Being was first cstablislied in the minds of the descend- 
ants of Abraham by family pride, revei’ence for ancestors, 
and patriotic feeling. The faith of Abraham, tliat lus God 
would give to his (lescendants tlie land of Palestine, and 
multiply them till they should be as numerous as the 
stars or the sand, was that which made him the Father of 
the Faithful. 

The faith of Abraham, as we gather it from Genesis, 
was in God as a Supreme Being. Though almighty, 
God was willing to be Abraham’s personal protector and 
friend. He talks with Abraham face to face. He comes 
to him, and agrees to give to liim and to his posterity 
the land of Canaan, and in this promise Abraham has en- 
tire faith. His monotheism was indeed of an imperfect 
kind. It did not exclude a belief in other gods, though 
they were regarded as inferior to his own. His family 
God, though almighty, was not omnipresent. He came 
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down to learn wlietlier the rumors concerning the sinful- 
ness of Sodom were correct or not. lie was not (luite 
sure of Abraham s faith, and so he tested it by command- 
iiig him to sacrilice Isaac, in whom alone the ])ionnse to 
Abraham’s descendants could be fultilled. lUit lliou<;h 
the monotheism of Abraham was of so imperiect a hind, 
it had in it the root of the better kind ^^hich was to 
come. It was imperfect, but not false. It was entire 
faith in the supreme powder of Jehovah to do what he 
would, and in his disposition to he a friend to the patri- 
arch and his posterity. It w’as, therefore, trust in the 
(living power, wisdom, and goodness. The diherence be- 
tween the religion of Abraham and that of the ])olythe- 
istic nations was, that while they descended from the 
idea of a Supreme Being into that of subordinate ones, ho 
went back to that of tlic Supreme, and clung to this with 
his whole soul. 


§3. Moses; or, Judaism as the national Worship of a just 
and holy King. 

In speaking of IMoses and ol Ids law', it inny he thought 
ue^l^ary to begin by showing that such a man as Ah.scs 
reJK’* existed ; for modern criticism lias greatly cm- 
plSl itself ill questioning the existence of great men. 
As Ihe telescojie rosoBe^s stars into double, tripl(^ and 
quadruple stare, and finally into slar-dust, so llu! crilics, 
tuniinK their optical tiihes lowanl tliat inichty oih u lU'li 
men call lloiner, have declared that tlow have lesohcd 
Win into a great nuinher of little Ih '“ers. Ihe ^ilmc 
process has been attempted in rcgaid to Muikei-pcarc. 
Some have tried to show that tlicre never an as any . I'.uke- 
speare. hut only many ShakiNspearo Avritcis_ In like 
iiiiinner, the critics have sought to dissolxe 
their powerful analysis, and, instead of Moses, to gi\c us 
a number of fragmentary wntings ‘'‘‘'“1''^,' , “ j- 

and hands, skilfully joined together; m fact "'St « 
Moses, to give ns a mosaic. Criticism suhstitu . ■ . 

tendencies in the place of g«tat men, does no lo o to 
IteUeve in genius, and often appears to think that a ngm 
18 
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her of mediocrities added together can accomplish more 
than one man of genius. 

Certainly this is a mistake. The easiest and most nat- 
ural solution of wonderful results is the supposition of 
genius, inspiration, heroism, as their cause. Great men 
explain history. Napoleon explains the history of Eu- 
rope during a quarter of a century. Suppose a critic, a 
thousand years hence, should resolve Napoleon into half 
a dozen Napoleons ; would they explain the history of 
Europe as well ? Given a man like Napoleon, and we 
can understand tlie French campaigns in Italy and Ger- 
many, the overthrow of Austria, the annihilation of 
Pru.ssia, the splendid host of tield-marshals, the Bona- 
parte circle of kings, the Codex, the Simjdon Itoad, and the 
many changes of states and govenimeuts on the map of 
Euroi)e. One man of genius explains it all. But take 
away the man of genius, and substitute a group of small 
mail in his jdacc, and the thing is much more obscure and 
unintelligible. So, given IVIoses, the man of genius and 
inspiration, and wo can understand the Exodus, under- 
stand tlie Jewish laws, understand the Pentateuch, and 
understand the strange phenomenon of Judaism. But, 
instead of IVIo.ses, given a mosaic, however skilfully put 
together, and the thing is more difliciilt. Therefore, 
Moses is to be preferred to the mosaic, as the more rea- 
sonable and jwobalde of the two, just iis ITonier is prefer- 
able to the Homerids, and Shakespeare to the Shake- 
speare Clul).* 

* Sirabo, wlio probably wrote in the reign of Tiberius, thus describes 
Most*, : - - 

“ Mose.s, an Egyptian priest, who possessed a considerable tract of 
Lower Egypt, unable any longer to bear with what existed there, ile- 

K illed thence to Syria, and with him went out many who honored the 
ivine liciiig. For Moses taught that the Egy])tian 3 W(‘re not right in 
likening the, nature of God to lH*asts and cattle, nor yet the Africans or 
even the Greiiks, in fashioning their gods in the fom of men. He held 
that this only was God, — that M'hich enconip^ses all of u.s, earth and .sea, 
that which we call lieaven, the order of the world, and the nature of 
things. Of this, who that had any sense would venture to invent an 
image like to anything which exists among ourselves 'i Far lietter to 
abandon all statuary and sculpture, all setting apart of sacred iirecincts 
and shrines, and to pay reverence witbput any image whatevi'r. 1 h® 
course prescribed was that those who’ nave the gift of divination tor 
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We find in Moses the three elements of genius, inspira- 
tion, and knowledge. I'erhaps it is not dillicult to distin- 
guish them. AVe see the natural genius and tenijjera- 
ment of Moses breaking out again and again throughout 
his career, as the rocky strata underlying the soil crop 
out in the midst of gardens, orchards, and fields of corn. 
The basis of his nature was tlie liardest kind of rock, 
with a surging subterranean fire of passion beiieatli it. 
An awful soul, stern and terrible as Michael Angcdo con- 
ceived liim, the sublime genius carving the suldiine law- 
giver in congenial marble. The statue is as stern as law 
itself. ' It sits ill one of the Itomau churches, between 
two columns, the riglit hand grasping the tables of the 
law, the symbolic horns of x>ewer juotruding from the 
brow, and the austere look of the judge bent upon tliose 
on the left liaiid. A fiery nature, an iron will, a rooted 
sense of justice, were strangely overflow’ed and softened 
by a tenderness toward his race, which Avas not so much 
the feeling of a brother for brethren as of a parent for 
children. 

Educated in the liouse of Pharaoh, and adopted hy 
his daughter as her child, taken hy the pou'erful and 
learned priesthood of Egyt)t into their ranks, and sliaring 
for many years their honors and ]')rivileg(‘s, his heart 
yearned toward his brethren in the land of (Jo.shen, and 
he went oiit to see them in their sufferings ami slavery. 
His impetuous nature broke out in sudden indignation 
at the sight of some act of cruelty, and he smote tlio 
overseer who Avas torturing the Jewish shiA^. That act 
nfade him an exile, and sent him to liAm in Arabia Petrea, 
as a shepherd. If he had thought only of his oAvn pros- 
pects and position, he AA’^ould not have gone near the Is- 
raelites at all, but lived (luietly as an l^gyptiim pric'st m 
fhe palace of Pharaoh. But, as tlie Avritor to the Hebrews 
says, he “ refused to be called the son of Pharaoh s 
slaughter ; choosing rather to suffer affliction wita tbe 
people of God than to enjoy tlie pleasures of sm for a 


themsolvos or othm should composo thcmsel^s to 
Tt'rnple, and those who live teafpemtely and justly mjiy expect to 


Some good gift from God." 
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season.” * Another instance of his generous and tender 
feelings toward his nation is seen in his behavior when 
the people made the golden calf. First, his anger biolve 
out against them, and all the sternness of the lawgiver 
apj)eaied in his command to the people to cut down their 
idolatrous brethren ; then the bitter tide of anger with- 
drew, and that of tenderness took its place, and he re- 
turned into the mountain to the Lord and said, 0, this 
people have sinned a great sin, and have made tlicni gods 
of gold. Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin — ; aiul if 
not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast 
written.” IVIoses did not make much account of human 
life. He struck dead the Egyptian who w’as ill-treating a 
Jew ; he slew the Jews who turned to idolatry ; he slew 
the Midianites who tempted them ; but then he was ready 
to give u]) his own life too for the sake of his ])eo])h} and 
for the sake of the cause. This si)irit of Moses jiervades 
his law, this same inconsistency went from his character 
into his legislation ; his relentless sevei ity and his tender 
sympathy both aj)])car in it. He know\s no meicy toward 
the transgressor, but toward the unfortunate he is iull of 
compassion. His law says, “ Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand, burning for burning, stripe for stripe.’* 
But it also says, '‘Ye shall neither vex a stranger, nor op- 
press him, for ye v'cre strangers in the land of Egyi>t. le 
shall not afllict any widow or fatherless child.’*' “ 11 thou 
lend money to any of iny people that is ])oor by thee, thou 
shalt not be to him as an usurer.” “ If thou at all take tliy 
neighbor’s raiment to pledge, thou shalt deliver it unto 
him by that the sun goeth clown, for that is his coveiiug- 
“If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, 
thou shalt surely bring it back to him again.” 

Such severities joined with such humanities we find in 
the character of Moses, and such we find to have ]iasse( 
from his character into his laws. But perhaps the deepest 
spring of character, and its most essential trait, >yas Ins 
sense of justice as embodied in law. The great 
a just law, freely chosen, under its various aspects ot Bi- 

* “Esteeming the reproach of the CBrist” (that is, of the 
or, the anointed people) “greater riches than the treasures of Lg)pn 
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vine command ceremonial regiilations, political order and 

moral duty, distinguished Ins policy ami legislation from 
that of otlier founders of states. His laws rested on no 
basis of mere temporal expediency, but on tlie two nivols 
•of an absolute Divine will and a deliberate national ehoice. 
It had the double saiietion of relii^ion and justice, • it W‘i.s 
at once a revelation and a contract. There was a third 
idea which it was the object of his whole system, and 
especially of his. ceremonial system, to toaeli and to culti- 
vate, — that oi* holiness, (lod is a holy (iod, his law is a 
holy law, the place of his worshij^ is a lioly iilaee, and tlie 
Jewish nation as his worshippers are a holy juioide. This 
belief ajiiiears in the first revelation which he received at 
the burning bush in the land of ^Midian. It explains 
many things in the Levitical law, which witliout this 
would seem trivial and unmeaning. Tlie ceremonial 
purifications, clean and nnelean meats, the arrangements 
of the tabernacle, with its lioly place, and its lioly of 
Holies, the Sabhatli, the dresses of the jiriests, tlie oint- 
ment with vvliicli the altar was anointed, are all intended 
to develop in the minds of the peo])lethe iilea of holiness.* 
And there never was a people on wlio-se souls this notion 
was so fully impressed as it was u})on the Jews. Exam- 
ined, it means the eternal di.'^tinction between right and 
wrong, between good and evil, and tlie essential liostility 
whieli exists between them. Apjdied to (lod, it sliows 
him to have a nature essentially moral, and a tnui moral 
cliaracter. He love.s good and hates evil. He does not 
regard them with exactly tlie sanui feeling. He cannot 
treat the good man and the had man in exmdly the same 
way. More tlian monotheism, this perhaps is the charac- 
teristic of the theology of IMoses. 

The character of Moses had very marked deficiencies, 
it had its weakness as well as its strength. He v as 
impetuous, iiflpatient, wanting in self-possession and self- 
control. There is a verse in the Book of Numliers (he- 
lieved by Eiclihorn and Bo.senmnller to be an interpolation) 
which calls him the meekest of men. Such a view of his 


. * See tliis well explained in The Philosophy of tlio Plan of Salva- 
tion, by James B. Walker. 
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character is not confirmed by such actions as Iiis killinfr 
the Egyptian, his breaking the stone tables, and the lik^ 
lie declares of himself that he had no power as a speukar 
being deficient probably in the organ of language. His 
military skill seems small, since he appointed Josliua for 
the military commander, when the people were attacked 
by the Amalekites. Nor did he have, what seems more 
important in a legislator, the practical tact of organizincf 
the administration of affairs. His father-in-law, Jetliro, 
showed him how to delegate the details of government to 
subordinates, and to reserve for liimself the general super- 
intendence. Up to that time he had tried to do evcrytliiiK^ 
by himself. That great art, in administration, of seioefing 
proi)er tools to work with, Moses did not seem to have. 

Having thus briefly sketched some of the qualities of 
his natural genius and character, let us see what were the 
essential elements of his legislation ; and first, of his the- 
ology, or teachings concerning God. 

Monotlieisni, as we all know, lay at the foundation of 
the law of Moses. But there are different kinds of mono- 
theism. In one sense we have seen almost all ancient re- 
ligions to have been monotheisms. All taught the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being. But usually this Supreme Being 
was not the object of worship, but had receded into the 
background, while subordinate gods were those really rev- 
erenced. Moses taught that the Supreme Being wlio made 
heaven and earth, the Most High God, was also the only 
object of worship. It does not appear that Moses denied 
the existence of the gods who were adored by the other 
1‘ations ; but he maintained that they were all inferior 
and subordinate, and far beneath Jehovah, and also tliat 
Jehovah alone was to be worshipped by the Jews. “Thou 
slialt have no other gods before me” (Exod. xx. 3 ; Dent. 
V. 7). “ Ye shall not go after other gods ” (Dent. vi. 14)j 

“ Ye shall make no mention of the name of other gods 
(Exod. xxiii. 13). “ For the Lord your God is God of gods 
and Lord of lords ” (Deut. x. 17). The first great peculiarity 
of the theology of Moses was therefore this, that it taught 
that the Infinite and Supreme Being, who in most reli,^ 
ions was the hidden God, was to the Jews the revealed 
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and ever-present God, tlie object of worship, ohedieiice, 
trust; and love. His name was Jahveli, the “ 1 mu;’ the 
Baing of beings.* 

In a certain sense Moses tanglit tlie stiict iiuil y of (hxl. 
‘'Hear, 0 Israel ; the Lord our God i.s one Lord” (Dent, 
vi. 4), is a statement which Jesus calls the chief of the 
commandments (Mark xii. 29, 30). For when (lod is 
conceived of as the Supreme Being he hecoiues at once 
separated by an infinite distance from all otlier deities, 
and they cease to be gods in the sense in wliieli he is 
God. Now as hloses gave to Jehovah iniiiiile attributes, 
and taught tliat he w4s the maker and Lord of heaven 
and earth, eternal (Deut. xxxiii. 27), a li\iiig God, it 
followed that there was no Cod with him (I)eait. xxxii. 
39), which the prophets afterwards wrought out into a 
simple monotheism. “ 1 am God, and there is no other 
God beside me ” (Isaiah xliv. <S). Therefore, though Moses 
did not assert in terms a simple monotheism, he taught 
what contained tlie essential germ of that iilea. 

This one God, supreme and intin iti^, v’us also Sf) spir- 
itual that no idol, no statue, was to be made as liis sym- 
bol. He was a God of truth and stern justice, visiting 
the sins of parents on the children to the tliird and fourth 
generation of those who hated him, hut showing mercy 


* “ ‘Behold, when T shall come to tha diildiTii of Israel, 
unto thoTH, The Cod of your fathers hath sent ine untoyou, aiu the) sh. 
say, What is his name ? What shall 1 say unto them ? A,n (.o. a 

unto Moses, I am tuk I am Thus shall tliou say unto tli(Mliildnn 

of Israel, I am hath sent me unto you ! , r nt Oip 

“It has been observed that the p'oat <poehs of the t e 

ni .1, , U ..1 +1... iKiin(\s. hv wnuli in (aiu tlK. 


••It has been observed Tliai me ^,Me-.ii, , i-w-x..-, 

Ohosen reo|)le are marked by the sevcM-al names, ^ ^ | . 

Hivine Nature is iudieated. In the ]atriarehal a^ie we ‘ ‘ b 

that the oldest Hebrew form by whieh t’ne most 
in expres.sea is ‘ El-Elohim,’ ‘The Strong One, ^ 

‘The Strong.’ “Betli-Kl,” ‘ 

uiernorials of this ]iriuiitive mode of address and \\ ^ 1 • , , ^ 

new name, and with it a new truth, was introdiieec . ‘ of Fl-Sliaddai 

appeared unto Abraham, Lsaac, and Jacob, by the ^ ^1 

(Ood Almighty) ; hut by my name Jehovah was not ;; 

The only certain use of it before the time ot Moms ' , of the 

‘Joehehed,’ borne by his own mother. the exact 

simplicity, the unity, the self-existenee,of the 1 , animal, and 

oppo.site to all the multiplied forms of Stanley’s 

celestial, that prevailed, as far as we know, everywhere else. > 

Jewish Church. 
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to thousands of those who loved and obeyed him. He 
was a God who was merciful, long-suffering, gracious, 
repenting- him of the evil, and seeking still to panfon 
and to bless his peo])lc. No doubt there is antliropomor- 
phism in M(ises. But if man is made in God’s hnagi?, 
then God is in man’s image too, and we mmt, if we think 
of liim as a living and real God, think of him as possess- 
ing emotions like our hiiuian emotions of love, pity, sorrow, 
anger, only j)uriHed from their grossness and narrowness. 

Human actions and human passions are no doubt 
ascribed by iMoses to God. A good deal of criticism lias 
been expended upon the Jewish Scri})tures hj those who 
think that philoso])hy consists in niakin<^ God as different 
and distant from man as possible, and so prefer to speak 
of him as Deity, Providence, and Nature. But it is only 
because irnm is made in the imago of Cod that he can 
revere God at all. Jacobi says tliat, “God, in creating, /Aro- 
iiiorphi/es man ; man, therefore, necessarily anfJtropomov- 
phizes God.” And Swedenborg teaches that God is a 
man, since man was made in the image of God. When- 
ever we think of God as present and liviii^^ when we 
ascribe to him pleasure and disjdeasiirc, liking and dis- 
liking, thinking, feeling, and willing, we make him like a 
man. And not to do this maybe speculative theism, but 
is practical atheism. IMoses forbade the Jews to make 
any image nr likeness of God, yet the Pentateuch speaks 
of his jealousy, wrath, repentance ; lie liardims Pha- 
raoh’s heart, cliangcs his mind about Balaam, and comes 
down from heaven in order to see if the people of Sodom 
were as wicked as they Avere represented to be. These 
views arc limitations to the perfections of the Deity, and 
so far the views of Moses Averc limited. But this is also 
the strong language of poetry, which expresses in a strik- 
ing and practical Avay the pei*sonality, holiness, and con- 
stant proAudence of God. 

But Moses was not merely a man of genius, he Avas 
also a man of knoAvlcdge and learning. I/uring forty 
years he lived in Egypt, where all the learning of the 
world was collected ; and, being, brought up by the daiygh- 
ter of PJiaraoh as her son, Avas in the closest relations 
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with the priesthood. The Egyptian priests were those to 
whom Pythagoras, Herodotus, and Plato went for instruc- 
tion. Tlieir sacred books, as we liave seen, taii<>ht the 
doctrine of tlie unity and spirituality of (hnl’of fho im- 
'inortality of tlie soul, and its judgment iii tlic 1‘uturc 
world, beside tea(*]iing the arts and sciences. Moses 
probably knew all tliat these hooks could teat^li, and tlierc 
is no doubt that he made use of this knowledge after- 
ward in writing his law. Like the hvgyptiaii jau'sts ho 
believed in one (Jod; hut, mil ike them, lie taiiglit that 
doctriiie optudy. Like tliem he cstahlished a j)i-lestliood, 
sacriiices, fijstivals, and a tem])le service; hut, unlike 
tliem, lie allowed no images or idols, no visible ngireseii- 
tations of the Unseen Being, and instead of mysteiy and 
a liiddeu deity gave them revelation ami a jiresmii, open 
Deity. Conc-criiing the future life, about which the Egyp- 
tians had so nuieli to say, Moses taught nothing, ilis 
rewards and punishments were indicted in this world. 
Iietributioii, individual and national, took jilace lieie. 
As this could not Juivc been from ignorauco or aciin'deiit, it 
must liavc had a jiurpose, it must liave heon intimtioual. 
The silenc.e of tlic Pentateuch rcsjieeting immortality 
is one of the most remarkable fealuius iii the Jewish 
religion. It has been often ohjeided to. Tt has been 
asserted tlmt a religion Avithout the doctrine of immor- 
tality and future retrilnitioii is no religion. But in 
our time pliil()so])]iy lakes a dillermit view, declaring 
that there is notliing neccssarilv religious in tlie liclief 
of immortality, and that to do right from fi'ar of future 
pimislimeut or liope of future reward is si'llisli, and 
therefore irreligious and immoral. ]\toreover it asserts 
that belief in immortality is a matter of instinct, and 
something to be assumed, not to he proved; and that 
We l)elieA’’e in immortality just in ]m)])ortiou as tlic soul 
is full of life. Therefor^, tliougli JVfoses did not teacli tlie 
doctrine of immortality, he yet made it nccessnry tliat 
the Jews should believe in it by the awuikcning inliucnce 
of his^l'iw, which roused the soul into the fullest activity. 

But beside genius, beside knowledge, did not Moses 
possess that which he claimed, a special iiisjiiratioii . 
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And if so, "wliat was his inspiration and what is its evh 
deuce ? The evidence of his inspiration is in that which 
he said and did. His inspiration, like that of Ahraliam, 
consisted in his inward vision of God, in his sight of tho 
divine unity and holiness, in his feeling of the personal* 
presence and power of the Supreme Being, in his percep- 
tion of his will and of his law. He was inw^ardly placed hy 
the Divine Brovidenee where he could see these truths, mid 
become the medium of communicating them to a nation. 
His inspiration was deeper than that ol the greatest oi 
subse(pient ])rophets. It was perhaps not so large, nor so 
full, nor so high, but it w^as more entire ; and therefore 
the power that went forth from the word and lile ot ]\Ioses 
was not surpassed al’terward. “ There arose not a projhet 
since in Israel like unto Closes, whom the Lord knew iacc 
to face.” No prophet afterward till the time ot Jesus did 
such a work as he did. Burity, simjdicity, and strength 
characterized liis whole conduct. His thecdogy, his litur- 
gy, his moral code, and his civil code were admirable in 
their design and their execution. ^ 

AVe ai-e, indeed, not able to say ho^v much of the Ben- 
tateuch came from JMoses. jMaiiy parts of it v'ero piolia- 
bly tho work of other writers and of .sul)se(]uent times. 
But we cannot doubt that the essential ideas of the law 

proceeded from liim. • i r 

AVe have regarded Moses and Ids laws on Uio snie ol 
rcli-ion and also on that of morals ; it remams to con- 
sider them on tliat of politics. What was the lorm ut 
government estahlished by Moses ? Was it d(‘S]>otism or 
freedom ? Was it monarchy, aristocracy, dinnocracy, or 
republicanism ? AVere the Jews a tree people oi an cn 

slaved people ? , i i ..nr. 

Certainly the Jews 'were not enslaved. They ha 
great protection from despotism, — a constitution. 
Mosaic law was their constitution. It wais a written c 
stitution, and could therefore he appealed to. h 

published constitution, and w^as therefore known ly ^ 
the people. It was a sacred constitution, 
authority of God, and therefore could not he inodiheTi, 
cept hy the same authority. This constitution thcie i 
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was a protection against despotism. A constitution like 
this excludes all arbitrary and despotic autiiovity Wo 
can therefore safely say that the law of Muses saved the 
nation from despotism. Thus he gave them an iniportuiit 
element of political freedom. No matter how opi)ressive, 
laws are, a government of tixed law involves in the long 
run much moje real freedom than tlie goverumeut, how- 
ever kind, which is arbitrary, and therefore uncertain and 
changeable. 

But were these laws oppressive ? Let us look at them 
in a few obvious points of view. 

What did tliey exact in regard to taxation ? Wo know 
that in Eastern governments the people have been ground 
to the earth by taxation, and that agriculture has l)een 
destroyed, the fruitful field ])e(H)me i\ wilderness, and 
populous countries dep()])ulatc(l, by this one form of op- 
]»ression. It is because there lias licen no fixed rate of 
taxation. Each governor is allowed to take as imicli as 
he can from his snbordinalcs, and eacli of' the subordi- 
nates as much as he can get from liis inferiors, and so on, 
till tlie peo])le are finally reacJied, out of whom it must 
all come. But under the Mosaic constitution the taxes 
were fixed and certain. They consisted in a poll-tax, 
in the first-fruits, and the tithes. The poll-tax was a 
half-shekel paid every year at the Tem])le, by every adidt 
Jew. The first-fruits were rather an cxjiression of grati- 
tude than a tax. The tithes were a tenth part of the 
annual produce of the soil, and Ave.iit for the support of 
the Levites and the general expenses of the goverii- 
isent. 

Another important point relates to trials and punish- 
ments. What security has one of a fair trial, in case he 
is accused of crime, or what assurance of justice in a civil 
cause ? Now we know that in E;istei*ii countries every- 
thing depends on bribery. This Moses forbade in his law. 
“ Thou shalt take no gift, for the gift blindeth the eyes ; 
thou shalt not wrest the judgment of the poor, but m 
righteousness shalt thou judge thy neighbor. 

Again, the accuser and acemsed were to a])pcar iogetner 
Wore the judge. The witnesses were sworn, and were 
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examined separately. The people had cheap justice and 
near at hand. “ Judges and officers shalt thou make tliee 
in all thy gates, througlioiit thy tribes ; and they shall 
judge the people witli just judgment.” 

Tliere were courts of appeal from tliesc local judges. 

There seems to have been no legislative body, since the 
laws of Moses were not only a constitution but also a 
code. No doubt a common law grew up under the de- 
cisions of the local courts and courts of appeal, but 
provision was made by Moses for any necessary aineiid- 
inent of his laws by the refci’ence which he made to any 
prophet like himself who might afterward arise, whom the 
people were to obey.^' 

There was no provision in the Jewish constitution for 
a supreme executive. But the law foretold that the time 
would come in which they would desire a king, and it de- 
fined his authority. He should be a constitutional king. 
(Dent. xvii. 14-20.) 

We have already said that one gi’cat object and purpose’ 
of the ceremonial law of JVloses was to develop in the iniinls 
of the people the idea of holiness. This is expressed 
(Lev. xix. 2), “ Speak unto all the congregation of the 
children of Israel, and say unto them, Ye shall be holy ; lor 
I the Lord your God am holy.” 

Another object of the ceremonial law was to surround 
the whole nation with an impenetrable hedge of peculiar- 
ities, and so to keep them se})ara.te from surrounding na- 
tions. The ceremonial law was like a shell which pro- 
tected the kernel within till it was ripe. The ritual was 
the thorny husk, the theology and morality were the sa- 
cred included fruit. In this point of vi6w the strangest 
peculiarities of the ritual find an easy ex])laTiation. The 
more strange they are, the better they serve their purpos(3. 
These peculiarities produced bitter prejudice between the 
Jew’s- and the surrounding nations. Despised by then* 
neighbors, they despised them again in turn; and this 

* A man became a propliet only by liLs powers of insight and ' 

until that was certified to the people, he was no ])rophet to them. W hen 
it was,* it was hecausc he cmoinced them by bis manifestation 
truth ; conseciuently any revi.sion of the law by a prophet was a coiistit 
tiorial amendment by the people themselves. 
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mutual contempt lias pTodncoil tlie result desired The 
Jews, in the very heart of tlie world, suiToiiud(id liy <ri-eat 
nations fan more powerful tliau ihcinseh os, coiupu'ied uud 
overrun by Assyrians, Medes, Tersians, Syrians, Eoyp. 
tians, Greeks, Itoinaiis, liave been more eutiiely sepamli'd 
from other nations than the Chinese or the pcraple of 
Japan. Dispersed as tliey are, tliey arc still a distinct 
people, a nation within other nations. Like drops of oil 
floating on the water but ne\ er mingling witli it, so tlie 
Jews are found eveiywlierc, floating drops of national life 
ill the midst of other nationalities. In Leviticus (xviii. II) 
we find the command, “ After the doings of tlie land of 
yc dw('lt, shall ye not do; and after tlie 
doings of the land of Canaan, whither I liring yon, sliall ye 
not do ; neither shall ye walk in their ordinances.” They 
have not obeyed this command in its letter, but continue 
to obey its sjiirit in its unwritten eontiiniatiou : “After 
the doings of tlie English and ITeiicIi and Americans 
shall ye not do, nor walk in tJieir ordinances, but sliall 
still continue a peculiar people.” 


§ 4. David ; 01\ Jvdamn us the permml Wonliip of a 
Father and Friend. 

Many disasters befell the Jinvs alter their settlement in 
ralcstine, which we should allude to were we writing the 
heads of their history rather than giving an account ot 
their religion. Among these wore their long conllict with 
the Pliilistines, and their subjection by that pcojilc during 
'twenty years. The Ifliili.stines, it has been recently dis- 
covered, were not a Semitic nation, and were not m the 
laud in the time of Moses. They arc not mentioned as 
a powerful people in the rentateuch or the J>oov o 
Joshua, but suddenly appear as invaders in tlie time oi 
tlie Judges, comidetely defeating and subduing le .a 
naanites along the shore. In fact, the Pliilistines v tue 
ably an Indo-European or Aryan people, and then naine 
is now believed to be the same as that ot tlie e tUn * 
They were probably a body ot Pelasgi trom the. i 

^rete, who, by successive invasions, o\eiran 1 a ts in , 
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gave their name to it * They were finally reduced by 
David; and as his reign is the culminating period of 
Judaism, we will devote some space to his character and 
influence. 

The life of David makes an epoch in J ewish history * 
and human liistory. Nations, like plants, have their 
period of flowers and of fruit. Tliey have their spring- 
time, their summer, autumn, and winter. The age of 
David among the Jews was like the age of Pericles among 
the Greeks, of Augustus among tlie Itomans, of Louis 
XIV. in France, of Charles V. in Spain. Such periods 
se} arate themselves from those which went before and 
from those which follow. The period of David seems a 
thousand years removed from that of the Judges, and yet 
it follows it almost immediately. As a few weeks in 
spring turn tlie brown earth to a glad green, load the 
trees witli foliage, and fill the air witli tiic perfume of 
blossoms and the song of birds, so a few years in the life 
of a nation will change barbarism into civilization, and 
pour the light of literature and knowledge over a sleep- 
ing land. Arts flourisli, external enemies are conquered, 
inward discontents are pacified, wealtli pours in, luxury 
increases, genius accomidislies its triumphs. Summer, 
with its flowers and fruits, has arrived. 

Wlien a nation is ripe for such a cliange, the advent of 
a man of genius will acconi])lish it. Around him the ])ar- 
ticlcs crystallize and take form and beauty. Such a man 
was David, — a brave soldier, a great ca])tain, a sagacious 
adventurer, an artist, musician, aiul potjt, a man of pro- 
found religious ex])erience ; lie was, more than all these, 
a statesman. By his great organizing ability he made a 
powerful nation out ol’ that which, when he came to the 
throne, consisted of a few discordant and half-conquered 
tribes. In the time of Saul the Israelites were invaded 
by all the surrounding nations ; by the Syrians on the 
north, the Ammonites and Moabites on the east, the 

* Hitzig, Urpfpscliiclite iind Mythologie iler Philister. Tacitus prolm- 
bly referred to the Cretan origin of the Philistines, when h(^ says 1 hat the 
Jews were originally natives of the island of Crete. See his account o 
Moses and his institutions, liistoria, Y. 1-6. 
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Amalekites and Edomites on the south, and the Pliilis- 
tines on the west. In tlie time of David all tliese nations 
Were completely subdued, their cities garrisoned, and the 
jower of the Israelites submitted to from the Eindirates 
‘to the Mediterranean. 

Most great men are contented to be distinguished in 
one thing, and to lead a single life ; but David led three 
lives, each distinct from the other, — the liie of a soldier 
and statesman, the life of a ])oet and artist, tlie life of 
deep religious exijerience. We will look at his cliaraeter 
in each of tltese three directions. 

We liave already said that David found tlic Israelites 
divided and half compicred, and left them united and 
conquerors. Dy means of his personal qualities lie had 
made himself pojiular among the trilies. Ho was known 
as a brave and cautious guerilla chief, llis native gen- 
erosity and o])cn-heartedness won him the love of the 
people. His religious tendencies gained for him tlic 
friendship of the priests, and the great intlucnco of 
Samuel was always exerted in his hxvor. lie was thus 
enabled to unite the jxeojde, and gain tlieir confidence till 
he could make use of them in larger enterprises. The 
Jews were not naturally a military nation, and were never 
meant to be such. Yet when their strength was united 
they were capable, by their determination and t(ai{icity^ of 
jmrpose, of extraordinary military exjdoits. Eveiylhing 
depended on their morale. Demoralized and weakened 
by doubts and scriqJes, or when conscious tliat they were 
disobeying the laws of iloses, they were easily deteated hy 
any invader. The first duty of their general was to Ining 
them back from tlicir idolatries and backslid! ngs to tlie 
service of God. Under Joshua it only needed two great 
battles to conquer the wliole lainl ol Palestine. So, re- 
united under David, a few campaigns made them victo- 

lious over the surrounding nations. . 

The early part of David's lile was a perpetual disci- 
pline in prudence, lie was continually beset with dan- 
gers. He had to fly from the ])rescnce and ferocious 
jealousy of Saul again and again, and oven to take retuge 
^ith the Philistines, who had reason enough to be iua 
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enemies. He fled from Saul to Samuel, and took sliolter 
under his protection. Pursued to this retreat by the 
king, he liad no resource but to throw liimself on tlie 
mercy of the Philistines, and he went to Gath. AVhen 
he saw liimself in danger there, he pretended to he in-* 
sane; insanity being throughout the East a protection 
from injury. His next step was to go to the cave Adul- 
1am, and to collect around him a body of partisans, with 
whom to ])rotect himself. Saul watched his o])portnnity, 
and when David had left the fastnesses of the mountain, 
and came into the city Keilah to defend it from the 
Philistines, Saul w’ent down with a detachment of trut)ps 
to besiege him, so that he had to fly again to the moun- 
tains. iietrayed by the Ziphites, as he had been before 
betrayed by tlie men of Keilah, he went to another wil- 
derness and escaped The king continued to luirsue him 
whenever he could get any tidings of his ])ositiori, and 
again David was obliged to take reluge among the Philis- 
tines. Put throughout this whole i)eriod he never per- 
mitted himself any hostile measures against Saul, his im- 
placable enemy. In this he showed great wisdom, for the 
result of such a course \vould have been a civil war, in 
which part of the nation w’oiild have taken sich^s w ith 
one and part with the other, and David ne\er could have 
ascended the throne with the consent of the whole people. 
But the consequence of his forbearance \vas, that when 
by the death of Saul the throne hccaine ■\'acaut, David 
succeeded to it with scarcely any opposition. His subse- 
quent course showed always the same ])rudeuce. He 
disarmed his enemies hy kindness and clemency. IH- 
understood the policy of making a bridge of gold lor a 
flying enemy. 'When Abner, the most inllueiitial man of 
his opponents, offered to submit to liim, David received 
him with kindness and made him a friend. And when 
Abner was treacherously killed hy Joah, David publicly 
mourned for him, following the bier, and weeping at the 
grave. The liistoriaii says concerning this: “And all the 
people took notice of it and it pleased them : as what- 
soever the king did pleased all the people. For all the 
people understood that day that it was not of the king to 
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slay Abner the son of Ker.” His policy was to conciiliate 
and unite. When Saul’s son was slain by his own ser- 
vants, who thought to please l)a\kl by that act, he imme- 
diately put them to death. E(pially cautious ami judi- 
*cious was his course in transl’erriiig the Avk and its 
worship to Jerusalem, lie did this oidy gradually, and as 
he saw that the people were prepareil for it. 

\Ve next will look at David in his character as man of 


genius, musician, artist, ])oet. It is not often that an emi- 
nent statesman and soldier is, at the same lime, a distin- 
guished poet and writer. Sometimes they can write his- 
tory or annals, like Cmsar and Frederick the Great ; but the 
imaginative and ])oetic element is rarely found connected 
with the determined will and practical intellect ot a great 
commander. Alexander the Great liad a taste lor good 


poetry, for lie carried Homer with him tlirougii bis cam- 
paigns ; but the taste of ^Napoleon went no higher Ilian a 
liking for O.ssian. 

But David was a poet, in wliom the tendin’, lyrical, 
personal elemoiit rose to the highest ])()int. Ihe daring 
soldier, wlien lie took his harp, became another man. He 
consoled liimsclf and sought comtort in trial, and sang 
his thankfulness in Ids hours of joy. The Book ot 
Psalms, so far as it is the work of David, is tlu^ record 
of his life. As Horace says of Lucilius and Ins hook ot 
Odes, that tlio whole of the old man’.s lile hangs sus- 
pended tlierein in votive pictures; and as (root he says 
that his Lyrics are a book of oontc.ssions, in which joy 
and sorrow'turn to song; so the Book of Psalnis can oidy 
be understood when we consider it as Davids po-Dcal 
autobiography. In this he anticipates the koran, wliicn 

was the private journal of Mohammed. ’ 

“ Tho harp of 'David,” says llcrdc.r, “ was Ins coiiirorlei 
and fiiend. In Ids vonth lie sang to its musie while 
tending Ids docks as" a sliopliord on . 

JndiBa. By its means ho had access to l"''' f 
sooth witli it the dark mood of the king, n ‘ I 
exile he confided to it his sorrows. hen he *•>' 1 

over his enemies the liarphecame m his 
thank-offering to the deity. Afterward he orgam/ui 
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a magnificent scale music and poetry in the worship of 
God. Four thousand Levites, distinguished by a peculiar 
dress, were arranged in classes and choirs under inasteN 
singers, of whom the three most distinguished, Asaph^ 
Heman, and Jeduthiin, are known to us by specimens of 
their art. In his Psalms liis whole kingdom lives.” 

We speak of the ins})iration of genius, and distinguish 
it from the inspiration of the religious teacher. But in 
ancient times tlie prophet and poet were often the same, 
and one word (as, in Latin, rates ”) was used for both. 
In the case of David the two inspirations were perfectly 
at one. His religion was poetry, and his poetry was re- 
ligion. The genius of his poetry is not grandeur, hut 
beauty. Sometimes it expresses a single thought or sen- 
timent, as that (Psalm cxxxiii.) describing the beauty of 
brotherly union, or as that (Psalm xxiii.) which paints 
trust in God like that of a sheep in his shepherd. Of 
the same sort is the fifteenth Psalm, “Lord, who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle?” the twenty-ninth, a description 
of a thimdenstorm ; the sixty-seventh, “0 God, be merci- 
ful to us and bless us” ; the eighty-fourth, “flow lovely 
are thy tabernacdos ” ; and the last Psalm, calling on man- 
kind to praise God in all ways. 

It is a striking fact that these Hebrew lyrics, written 
long before the roundation of Pome, and before the time 
of Jlomer, shotild be used to-day in Christian worship and 
for private devotion all over the world. 

In speaking of the Veda.s and the Avesta we said that 
in such hymns and liturgies the truest belief of a nation 
can be found. AVhat men say to God in their prayers 
may bo assumed to express their practical convictions. 
The Jewish religion is not to be found so surely in its 
Levitical code as in these national lyrics, which were the 
liturgy of the people.* 

* “ Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The hurdens of the Bible old ; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Ijik(* the voh'ano’s toiiffue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below, — 

The canticles of love and woe." 

Emerson, The TrdbUm. 
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"WTiat then do they say concerning God ? They teach 
his universal dominion. They declare that none in the 
heiaven can be compared to him (Psalm kxxix.) ; that he 
is to be feared above all gods (Psalm xcvi.). They teach 
Ids eternity ; declaring tliat he is God from (everlasting 
to everlasting ; that a thousand years in his sight arc as 
yesterday ; that he laid the foundations of the earth and 
made the heavens, and that when these j.erish he will en- 
dure ; that at some period tluy shall he changed like a 
garment, but that God will always he the same (Psalm 
xc., cii.). They teach in numerous places that God is the 
Creator of all things. They adore and bless his fatherly 
love and kindness, which heals all our diseases and re- 


deems our life, crowning ns with loving-kindness, ])ityiiig 
us, and forgiving our sins (Psalm eiii,). Tln^y leaidi that 
he is in all nature (Psalm civ.), that he scairhes and 
knows all our thoughts, and that we can go nowlicic from 
Ids presence (Psalm cxxxix.). They declare that he ])ro- 
tects all who trust in him (Psalm xci., exxi.), and tliat 
lie purities the heart and life (Psalm- cxix.), creating in 
us a clean heart, and not asking lor sacrihec', hut lor a 


broken spirit (Psalm li.). 

These Psalms express the highest and best moments 
of Jewish life, and rise in certain ])()ints to the loud or 
Christianity. They do not contain the (Tristian spirit ot 
forgiveness, nor that of love to ones enemy 
still nanwvcd to the range of the Jewish Iniul and iiiition, 
and do not embrace liiuniinity. Ihey are monn 
uiits of faith, rising into the ])uro air aiii * 
fi'om hidden depths, and appearing as is amis in ^ ^ ^ 
They reach, hero ami there, the level of le ^ as ^ ^ 

thoiioh not broad enough themselves to hccome the 


of all races and nations. . , Avo^ta 

There is nothing in tl>e Vedas nothing in the Are^ 

nothing in the sacred Ixioks of Egj'j't, oi 1 j ! J 
of Greece and Koine, which so ‘ ^ 

omnipotence with the tendeiness ot a 

child. 
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§ 5. Solomon ; or, the Religious Relapse, 

We have seen how the religion of Abraham, as the 
family worship of the Supreme Being, was developed into 
that of Moses, as the national worship of a just and holy 
King. We have seen it going onward from that, ascend- 
ing in the inspirations of David into trust in an intinite 
God as a friend, and love to him as a fatlier. Wo now 
come to a ])criod of relapse. Under Solomon and his 
successors, this r(3ligion became corrupted and degraded. 
Its fiiith was changed into doubt, its lofty courage into the 
fear of kings and tyrants, its worship of tlie Most Higli 
into adoration of the idols of its neighbors. The groat 
increase of ])ower and wealth in the hands of Solomon 
corrupted his own lieart and that of his people. Luxury 
came in ; and, as in Itome the old puritanic virtues were 
dissolved by the desire for wealth and jdeasure, so it hap- 
pened among the Jews. Then came the retribution, in 
tlie long caj)tivity in Babylon, and tlio beginning of a 
now and belter life under this hard disciplino. And 
then comes tlie age of the Prophets, who gradually be- 
came tlic teachers of a higher and broader faith. So, 
when the Jews returned to Jerusalem, they came hack 
puriHed, and prepared to become once more loyal subjects 
of Jehovah. 

The principle of hereditary succession, but not of pri- 
mogeniture, had been established by an agreement be- 
tween David and the peojJe wdien he proposed erecting a 
Temple at Jerusalem. He liad appointed his son Solomon 
as his successor before his own death. With the entrance 
of Solomon we have an entirely different personality from 
any whom we have thus far met. With him also is in- 
augurated a new period and a different age. The age of 
• Moses was distinguished as that of law, — on the side 
of God absolute authority, commanding and forbidding ; 
on the side of man the only cpiestion was between 
obedience and disobedience. Moses w^as the Law-giver, 
and his age was the age of law. In the time of the 
Judges the question concerned national existence and 
national independence. The age of the Judges was the 
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heroic age of the Jewish nation. The Jmlj^os wore men 
combining religious faith witli patriotism ; tlu'y wcn-e 
ieus heroes. Then came the time of Davul, lu which the 
nation, having become independent, became also power- 
ful and wealthy. After his time the religion, instead of 
being a law to be obeyed or an impulse to action, luvame 
ceremony and pageant. Going one .ste}) fiirtlua-, it passed 
into rejection and nieditation. In the age of Solomon the 
inspiration of the national religion had already gone. A 
great intellectual development had taken the place of 
inspiration. So that the Jewish nation seems to have 
passed through a fourfold religious ex)»erien(:e, Utdigioii 
was first law, then action, next inspiration and simtimeiit, 
afterward ceremony, and lastly opinion and intellectual 
culture. 

It is the helief of Herder and other scholars that the 


age of Solomon gave hirlli to a copious literature, horn ot 
peace, tranquillity, and prosperity, which has all jiassed 
away except a few Psalms, the Book ol Provorhs, lt(;closias- 
tes, and the Song of Solomon. 

Solomon is personally a much less interesting character 
than David ; for policy is never vso interesting as im])ulse, 
and tlic crimes of policy seem worse than those of passion. 
The first act of Solomon was of this sort. lie put his 
brother Adonijali to death for his attempt to seize the 
throne. Joab, who supported Adonijah against Solomon, 
was also put to death, for which we do not grieve^ wIkju 
we remember liis assassination of Abner and Anr.isa, 
shedding the blood of war in peace. But the cold, un- 
scrupulous character of Solomon is seen in las onlenng 
Joab to be slain in the tabernacle while bolding the hoi ns 
of the altar, and causing Adonijah to he tiikoii y nrec 
from the same place of refuge. No ndigious consideration 
or superstitious fear could prevent 
what he thought necessary for his own security. e • 
given Adonijah a conditional pardon, b'uduJ o gooi - 
havior on his part. But after las establish m on 
throne Adonijah requested the mother of ^ ^ 

Sheba, to ask her sou to give lam tor a wile ^ 
Abishag, the last wife of David. Solomon understood 
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this to mean, what his mother did not understand, that 
his brother was still intriguing to supplant him on the 
throne, and with cool policy he ordered him to imme- 
diate execution. Solomon could pardon a criminal, but 
not a dangerous rival. He deposed the high-priest for' 
tlie same reason, considering him to be also dangerous. 
Sliimei, who seems to liave been wealthy and influential 
as well as a determined character, was ordered not to 
leave Jerusalem under penalty of death. He did so, and 
Solomon put him to death. i>avid, before his dcatli, had 
warned Solomon to keep an eye botli on Joab and on 
Sliimei, for David could forgive his own enemies, hut not 
those of liis cause ; lie was not afraid on his own account, 
but was afraid fur the safety of his son. 

I>y the death of Joab and Sliimei, Solomon’s kingdom 
was established, and the glory and power of David was 
carried to a still higher ])oint of magnificence. Supported 
by the pro])hets on the one hand and by tlie priests on tlie 
other, liis autliority was almo.st unlimited. We are told 
that “Judah and Israel were many, as tlie sand which is 
by the sea in multitude, eating and drinking and making 
merry. And Solomon reigned overall kingdoms from llic 
river unto the land of the riiilistines, and unto the border 
of Egypt ; they brought presents, and served Solomon all 
the days of his life. And Solomon’s provision for one day 
was thirty measures of fine flour, and threescore measures 
of meal, ten fat oxen, and twenty oxen out of tlie pastures, 
and an hundred slieep, beside harts, and roebucks, and fal- 
low deer, and fatted fowl.” Tlie wars of David were ended. 
Solomon’s was a reign of peace. “And Judah and Israel 
dwelt safely, every man under liis vine and under his fig- 
tree, from Dan even to Eeersheba, all the days of Solomon. 
And Solomon liad forty tlioii.sand stalls of horses for his 
chariots, and twelve thoii.sand horsemen.” “And God 
gave Solomon wisdom and understanding exceeding iniicli, 
and largeness of heart, even as the sand that is on the 
sea-shore. And Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of 
all the children of the east country, and all the wisdom 
of Egypt. For he was wiser than all men ; than Eilioii 
the Ezrahite, and neman,and Chalcbl, and Darda, the sons 
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of Mahol ; and Ids fame was in all nations round about” 
«Aik 1 there came of all people to hear llio wisdom of 
Solomon, from all kin*j[S of tlie eartli, had heard (d’ 
his wisdom.” The great jmwer and weahli of the Jc^wish 
court at this period are historically verilietl by the tradi- 
tions still extant among the Arabs of Soloniou’s super- 
human splendor. 

The story (1 Kings hi. 5) of Solomon’s dream, in wliicli 
he chose an understanding heart and wisdom, rather Ilian 
riches and honor, reminds us of the cdioiee of lleivules. 
It is not unlikely that lie had such a dream, it is (piite 
probable that he always tuefcrred wisdom to anything 
else, and it is certain that his wisdom came Irom (lod. 
Til is is the only connection wc can tiucc between the 
dream and its fullilmeiit. 

S(doinoir inaugurated a new policy by entering into 
alliances and making treaties with his })()W(niid neigh- 
bors. He fortned an alliance with the king ot‘ Kgyjit, and 
married his daugliter. lie also made a. treaty of com- 
inorce and friendship with the king of Tyre on the north, 
and procured from him cedar with wliich to luiild the 
Temple and his own pulaec. He received an embassy also 
from the (pieen of Slieha, who resided in the south of 
Arabia, lly means of the Tyrian sldps he. trad(‘d to the 
west as far as the coasts of Spain and Africa,, and iiis own 
vessels made a coasting voyage of tliree years' dunifion to 
Tarsliish, from which they lirought ivory, gold, siha-r, a[)eH, 
and pcaco(dvS. Tliis voyage seems to ha\e Ikhui through 
the Ited Sea to India.* He also traded in Asia, over- 
land, witli caravans. And for tlieir acciommodatioii and 
defence he built Tadnior in the desert (ulterwiinl called 
Talmyra), as a great stop])ing-placc. This city in later 
days became famous as the capital of Zenohiii, and the 
remains of the Temple of the Sun, standing by itsidl in 
tlie midst of the Great Desert, are among the most in- 
teresting ruins in the world.*f* 

* Sec this point fully discussed in Ritter, Palestine (Am. ed.), Vol. I. 

SVcW'il, Biblical Lcgend.s, for the Mohanmiedaii tiwlitions con- 
cerning Solomon. 
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The great work of Solomon was building the Temple 
at Jerusalein in the year B. c. 1005. This Temple was 
destroyed, and rebuilt by hi'ehemiah B. c. 445. It was 
rebuilt by Herod b. c. 17. Little remains from the time 
of Solomon, except some stones in the walls of the sub-’ 
structions ; and tlie mosque of Omar now stands on 
the old foundation. No building of antiquity so iniicli 
resembles the Temple of Solomon as the palace of Darius 
at Persepolis. In both buildings the porch opened into 
the large hall, botli had small chambers on the side, 
square masses on both sides of the porch, and the same 
form ot pillars. The parts of Solomon’s Temple were, 
first, a })otch thirty feet wide and fifteen feet deej) ; second 
a large hall sixty by thirty; and then the holy of holies, 
which was thirty feet cube. The whole external dimcii- 
sioiis of the building were oidy sixty feet by ohe hundrcil 
and twenty, or less than many an ordinary parish church. 
The explanation is that it was copied from the Tabernacle, 
which was a small building, and was necessarily somewhut 
related to it in size. The walls were of stone, on exten- 
sive stone foundations. Inside it was lined with cedar, 
with doors of cy])ress, highly ornamented with carvings 
and gold. The i)i'ass work consisted of two ornamonted 
pillars called Jachin and Boaz, a brazen tank su])ported 
by tv elve bi’ass oxen, and ten baths of bi'ass, ornamented 
with figures of lions, oxen, and cherubim. 

The Book of Kings says of Solomon (1 Kings iv. 32) 
that “ he spake three thousand proverbs, and his songs 
were a thousand and five. And he spake of trees, from the 
cedar-tn^e that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall : he spake also of beasts, and 
of fowl and of creeping things, and of fishes.” He was, 
acconling to this account, a voluminous writer on natural 
history, as well as an eminent ])oet and moralist. Of all 
his compositions there remains but one, the Book of Prov- 
erbs, winch was probably in great part composed by 
him. It is true that three books in the Old Testament 
bear his >m.me, — Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of 
Songs. But of these Ecclesiastes was probably written 
afterward, and though the Song of Songs may have been 
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written by Solomon, it was probably tbe work of another 
living at or near liis time. ' 

• But of the Book of Broverbs there cannot he much 
doubt. It contains some of the three thousand of wliich 
Solomon was tlie reputed autlior. It shows his stylo of 
mind very clearly, — tlie cool understand inn. the ciilculat- 
iiig prudence, the continual reference to results, knowlodtre 
of the world as distinguislied from knowlcdnc of liuinan 
nature, or of individual character. The Book of J'rovorhs 
contains little lieroisin or poetry, few large ideas, not much 
enthusiasm or semtiment. It is cm]'hatically a hook of 
wisdom. It lias good, hard, practicid .sense. It is the 
“ Boor Ivicl lard’s Almanac ” of 1 lei acw 1 itei alurc. We can 
conceive of Xing Solomon and B>enjamin Franklin con- 
sulting togetlier, and comparing notes of their ohserva- 
tions on Ihiniaii life, with mucli mutual satisi'action. It 
is curious to meet with such a thoroiiglily Western intel- 
lect, a thousand years before Clirist, on tlic throne of tlic 
heroic David. 

Among these proverl>s there are many of a kindly 
character. Some are semi-Bhristian in their vise benevo- 
lence. Many show great shrewdness of ()hs(!rvation, and 
have ail epigrammatic wit. AVe will give examples of 
each kind : — 


PROVEKBS Il.WING A REMT-rURISTI W rTTARACTER. 

“If lliine enemy tie hungry, give, him bread ; 

If thiibty, give 1 iin water to drink, 

For thou wilt he.ip coal.s of fire on his head, 

And Jehovah will reward thee.” 


“To deliver those tliat arc dragged to death, 
Those that totter to the slaughter, 

Spare thvs(df not. 

If thou sayest, Behold, we. knew it not, 

Both not He that weighs tlje heart observe it ? 
Yea, He that keeps thy soul knows it. 

And He will render to every man according to 


his works.”. 


“Put not thyself forth in the presence of the king, 
Nor station thyself in the place of great men. 

Far better it is that one should say to thee, 

Come up hither ! . , i 

Than that he should put thee in a lower place, 

In the presence of the prince. 
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**Thc lip of - truth shall be established forever, 

But the tongue of falsehood is but for a moment.” 

PROVERBS SHOWING SHREWDNESS OF OBSERVATION. 

“ As one that takes a dog by the ears, 

So is he that passing by becomes enraged on account of another’s quarrel.'* 

“ Where there is no wood the fire goes out; 

So where there is no talebearer contention ceases.” 

“ The rich rules over the poor. 

And tlie borrower is servant to the lender.” 

** The slothful man says, There is a lion without, 

I shall be slain in the streets.” 

** A reproof penetrates deeper into a wise man 
Than a hundred stripes into a fool.” 

“ Hope deferred makes the hesirt sick.” 

The way of transgressors is hard.” 

“There is that scatters, and yet increases.” 

“ It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer, 

But when he goeth his way then he boasteth.” 

PROVERBS WITTILY EXPRESSED. 

“ The legs of a lame man are not equal, 

So is a proverb in the mouth of fools.” * 

“ As a thorn run.s into the hand of a drunkard, 

So is a proverb in the mouth of a fool.”t 

“ As clouds and wind without rain. 

So is a man who boasts falsely of giving.” 

“ A soft tongue breaks bones.” 

“ As vinegar to the teeth, and smoke to the eyes. 

So is the sluggard to him that sends him.” 

“ The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 

“ A merry heart is a good medicine.” 

But what are human wisdom and glory ? It seems that 
Solomon was to illustrate its emptiness. See the king# 
in his old age, sinking into idolatry and empty luxury, 

* For he perceives the idea, but not its application to himself, 
t Neither of them perceives that he is the object of the injury. 
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falling away from liis God, and pointing tlie moral of his 
own proverbs. He liiinself was the dniukard, into 
whose hand the tliorn of the proverb penetrated, without 
.his heeding it. This prudent and wise king, wlio uiide.r- 
stood so well all the snares of temptation and all the 
arts of virtue, fell like the puppet of any Asiatie eourt. 
What a contrast between the wise and great king as d(i- 
scriljed in 1 Kings iv. 20 - 34 and the same king in his 
degenerate old age ! 

It was this last period in the life of Solomon which 
the writer of Ecclesiastes took astlic scene ami subject of 
his story. Witli marvellous j)eiietration and eoiisuminate 
power lie penetrates tlie mind of Solomon and jiaiiits the 
blackness of desolation, the misery of satiety, the clreail- 
fiil darkness of a soul which has given itself to this world 
as its only sphere. 

Never was such a picture painted of utter scepticism, 
of a mind wholly darkened, and without any remaining 
faith in God or truth. 


These three books mark the three periods of the life 
of Solomon. 

Tlie Song of Songs shows us. his abounding youth, 
full of poetry, fire, and charm. 

The Proverbs give his ripened manhood, wise and 
full of all eartlily knowledge, — Aristotle, bacon, Socrates, 
and Franklin, all in one. 

And Ecclesiastes rcjircsents the darkened and gloomy 
scepticism of liis old age, when he sank as low down as 
he had before gone up. Put though so sad and dai yc 
it is not without gleams ol a higher and noblci .)‘^y ^ 
come. Better than anything in Proverbs are some ol t le 
noble sentiments breaking out in Ecclesiastes, etpecia y 


at the end of tlie book. • r 

The Book of Ecclesiastes is a wonderful description ( t 
a doubt so deep, a despair so black, that nothing in . 
literature can be compared to it. It describes, in he pcT- 
son of Solomon, utter scepticism horn of unlimited w oil 
ly enjoyment, knowledge, and pow'er. 
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The book begins by declaring that all is vanity, that 
there is nothing new under the sun, no progress in any 
direction, but all things revolving in an endless circle, 
so that there is neitlier meaning nor use in the world * * * § 
It declares that vm'k amounts to nothing, for one can- 
not do any really good thing ; that knowledge is of no 
use, but only produces sorrow ; that pleasure satiates.f 
Knowledge has only this advantage over ignorance, tliat 
it enables us to see things as they are, but it does not 
make them better, and the end of all is despair. I Sen- 
sual pleasure is the only good. § Fate and necessity rule 
all things. Good and evil both come at their aj)p()intcd 
time. Men are cheated and do not see the nullity of 
things, because they have the world in their heart, and 
are absorbed in the present moment. || 

Men are only a higher class of beasts. They die like 
beasts, and have no hereafter.11 

In the fourth clia])ter the writer goes more dcc])ly 
into this pessimism, lie says that to die is better tlian 
to live, and better still never to haA’^e been born. A tool 
is better than a wise man, because he does nothing and 
cares for nothing ** 

Success is bad, progress is an evil ; for these take us 
away from others, and leave us lonely, because above 
them and hated by them.'fi' 

Worsliip is idle. Ho not offer the sacrifice of fools, but 
stop when you are going to the Temple, and return. Ho 
not pray. It is of no use. God does not hear you. 
Dreams do not come from God, but from wliat you were 
doing before you went to sleep. Eat and drink, that is 
the best. I J All men go as they come. 

So the dreary statement proceeds. Men are born for 
no end, and go no one can tell Avhere. Live a thousand 
years, it all comes to the same thing. Who can tell what 
is good for a man in this shadowy, empty life ? ^ 

It is better to look on death than on life, wiser to be 


* Eccles. i. 2-11. 

+ Ibid. i. 12 ; ii. 11. 

t Ibid. ii. 12-20. 

§ Ibid. ii. 24. 

Ii Ibid. iii. 1-11. 


IT Ibid. iii. 18-21. 

Ibid. iv. 1-3. 
tt Ibid. iv. 9-12. 
tX Ibid. V. 1-7, 18. 
§§ Ibid. vi. 
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sad than to be cheerful If you say, "Tlicre lave hem 
good times m tlie past ” do not be too sure ot that If 
you say, “ Wc can be good, at least, if we cannot be hap- 
py,” there is such a thing as being too good, and clieat- 
ing yourself out of pleasure.* 

Women are worse than men. You may find one good 
man among a thousand, but not one good woinan.f ^ 

It is best to bo on tlie right side of the powers that ho, 
for they can do what tliey please. Speedy and cerlain 
punishment alone can keep men from doing evil. The 
same thing happens to the good and to the wicked. All 
things come alike to all. This life is, in short, an inex- 
plicable puzzle. The perpetual refrain is, eat, drink, and 
be merry. J 

It is best to do what you can, and think nothing about 
it. Cast your bread on the watcm, ve.ry likely you will 
got it again. Sow your seed either in the morning or at 
night ; it makes no diHeTenee. § 

Death is coining to all. All is vanity. I continue to 
preach, because I see the truth, and may as well say it, 
though there is no end to talking and writing. You may 
sum up all wisdom in six words : “ Fear God and keep 
liis commandments.” |1 

The Book of Ecclesiastes teaches a great tnitli in an 
unexampled strain of patlietic eloquence. It teacdie.s what 
a black scepticism descends on the wisest, most tortnnate, 
most favored of mankind, when he looks only to this 
World and its joys. It could, however, only hiive been writ- 
ten by one who had gone tlirough this dreadUd ox])cnenco. 
The intellect alone never sounded such depths as these. 
Moreover, it could hardly have been written unless in a 
time when such scepticism prevailed, nor hy one who, 
having lived it all, had not also lived t/mnigh it all, and 
found the cure for this misery in pure unseKish obedience 
to truth and right. It seems, therefore, like a Book ot 

* Eccles. vii. 2, 10, 15, 16. 

+ Ibid. vii. 26-28. . 

+ Ibid, viii, 2, 3, 4, 11, 14 (ix. 2, 3), 15, 17. 
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Confessions, or the Eecord of an Experience, and as such 
well deserves its place in the Bible and Jewish literature. 

The Book of Job is a still more wonderful production, 
but in a wholly different tone. It is full of manly faith 
in truth and right. It has no jot of scepticism in it. It 
is a noble protest against all hypocrisies and all shams. 
Job does not know why he is afflicted, but he will never 
confess that he is a sinner till he secs it. The Pharisaic 
friends tell him his sufferings are judgments for his sins, 
and advise him to admit it to be so. But Job refuses, and 
declares he will utter no “ words of wind ” to the Al- 
mighty, The grandest thought is here expressed in the 
noblest language which the human tongue has ever ut- 
tered. 

§ 6. The Prophets ; or^ Judaism as the Hope of a spiritual 
a7id universal Kingdom of God. 

Before we proceed to examine the prophetic writings 
of fhe Old Testament, it is desirable to make some remarks 
upon prophecy in general, and on the character of the He- 
brew prophets. 

Prophecy in general is a modification of insj^iration. 
Inspiration is sight, or rather it is insight. All our knowl- 
edge comes to us through the intellectual ])ower whicli 
maybe called sight, which is of two kinds, — the sight 
of external things, or outsight ; and the sight of internal 
things, which is insight, or intuition. The senses consti- 
tute the organization by which we see external things ; 
consciousness is the organization by which we perceive 
internal things. Now the organs of sense are the same 
in kind, but differ in degree in all men. All human 
beings, as such, have the power of perceiving an external 
world, by means of the five senses. But though all have 
these five senses, all do not perceive the same external 
phenomena by means of them. For, in the first place, 
their senses differ in degrees of power. ^ Some men’s eyes 
are telescopic, some microscopic, and some are blind. 
Some men can but partially distinguish colors, others not 
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at all. Some have acute hearing, others are deaf. And 
secondly, what men perceive through the senses diifers 
according to what is about them. A man living in Cliina 
cannot see Mont Blanc or the city of Now York ; a man 
on the other side of the moon can never see the earth. A 
man living in the year 1871 cannot see Alexander the 
Great or the Apostle Paul. And thirdly, two ]iersons 
may be looking at the same thing, and with senses of the 
same degree of power, and yet one may be able to see 
what tlie other is not able to sec. Three men, one a 


geologist, one a botanist, and one a painter, may look at 
the same landscape, and one will see tl»e stratification, the 
second will see the flora, and the thii’d the pictures(pic 
qualities of the scene. As regards ontsight then, though 
men in general have the same senses to sec; with, what 
they see depends (1) on their (luality of s('nse, (li) on 
their position in space and time, (3) and on their state of 
mental culture. 

That.wbicli is true of the perception of cxlcnial ])he- 
nomena is also true of the perce])tion of iiitcinal things. 

. Insight; or intuition, has the same limitations as »ut- 
sHit, '’These are ( 1 ) the quality of the faculty of intui- 
tion- (2) the inward circumstances or ])ositi(m ol the 
soul ; (3) the soul’s culture or development. I hose who 
deny Uie existence of an iiituiliv(i liu-iiUy, teaclnns that 
all knowledge comes from without llirou.h the .s,mse,s„som(^- 

times say that if 

men would all possess intuitively the sum ^ - n 

nioml and spiritual trutli. They iuij.ht ns well 
all men liavt eyes, all must see the . 

All moil have more or less ot the 
some have much more than others. . 
most are called, hy way « 

among these there is a difleie < r _ provi- 
which are hy (b>d, 

dence, to their intuitne faculty. ^ poets 
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visions of religious truth, and they are inspired prophets, 
lawgivers, and evangelists. But these again diller in their 
own spiritual culture and growth. Moses and the Apostle 
Paul were both inspired men, but the Apostle Paul saw- 
truths which Moses did not see, because the Apostle Paul 
had reached a higher degme of spiritual culture. Christ 
alone possessed the fulness of spiritual inspiration, be- 
cause he alone had attained the fulness of spiritual life. 

Now the inspired man may look inwardly either at the 
past, the ])resent, or the future. If be look at the past he 
is an inspired liisbjrian ; if at the present, an insjhred law- 
giver, or religious teacher; if at the future, an inspired 
prophet. The inspired faculty may be tlie same, and the 
dilfereiice may be in the object inwardly present to its 
contemplation. The seer may look from things past to 
things present, from things present to things to come, and 
his inspiiMlion be the same. He fixes Ins mind on the 
past, and it grows clear before him, and he sees how events 
were and what they mean, lie looks at the ])resent, and 
sees how things ought to be. lie looks at the future, and 
sees bow tilings sliall be. 

The Prophets of the Old Testament were not, as is com- 
monly su])posed, men who only uttered predictions of the 
future. They were men of action more than of coiiteni- 
plation. Strange as it may seem to us, who arc accus- 
tomed to consider their oiliee as conlincd to religious 
prediction, their chief duty was that of active politicians. 
They mixed religion and politics. They interfered witli 
public measures, rebuked the despotism of the kings and 
the politicjal errors of the people. IMoreover, they were 
the constitutional lawyers and jinblicists of the Hebrews, 
inspired to look backward and explain tlie meaning of the 
Mosaic law as well as to look forward to its spiritual 
development in the reign of the Messiah. Prediction, 
therefore, of future events, was a very small part of tlie 
work of the. Prophets. Their main duty was to warn, 
rebuke, teach, exhort, and encourage. 

. The Hebrew prophets were under the law. They were 
loyal to Moses and to his institutions. ' But it was to the 
spirit rather than to the letter, the idea rather than the 
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form They differed from the priests in prefon-in- the 
moral part ot tlie law to tlie cercinunial. Thov^voro 
great refoiiners iii bringing back the people li-oui external 
formalism to vital obedience. They constaiuly luinle the 
ceremonial part of the law subservient to the moral part 
of the law. Thus Samuel said to Saul : “ Hath the I ord 
as great deliglit in burnt oherings and saeriliees as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord ? Beliohl, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than tin; fat of rams.’' And 
so afterward Isaiali declared in the name of the Lord, that 
the sacrifices of a wicked people Avcrc vain, and their in- 
cense* an abomination. 


We read of the schools of the Proidiots, wliero they 
studied the law of ]\Ioses, and were taught the duties of 
their oflice. In these schools music was made use of as a 
medium of inspiration. 

But the oflice of a jorojdjet was not limited by (;ulture, 
sex, age, or condition. Women, like Miriam, I )eborali, 
Ilannali, Huldali, and Koadiali ; inexperienced youtlis, like 
Jeremiah ; men ol' liigli standing in society, like Isaiali 
and Daniel; bumble men, like the ])louuhman Klislia and 
the herdsman Amos; men married and imimirried, are 
numbered among the Bropliets. laving ])oorly, W('.aring 
sackcloth, feeding on veg(da])lGS, imprisoned (tr assassi- 
nated by kings, stoned by the ])eop](‘, tlie most unpopular 
of men, sometimes so possessed by the s])irit as to rave 
like madmen, obliged to deaiounce judgments and woes 
against kings and people, it is no wonder tliat tliey ollen 
slirank from their terrible oflice. Jonalt ran to liiilc in a 
ship of Ta,rs]iish. Tliey liave called tlu'ir messige a bur- 
den, like Isaiah ; tliey Inave cried out like fleremiali, “All, 
Lord God, I cannot speak, for I am a child ” ; like I'.zekiel, 
they have been obliged to make their faces harder lliaii 
flints in order to deliver their message. 

Dean Stanley, in speaking of the Prophets of the Old 
Testament, says that their theology consisted in proidaiin- 
ing the unity of God against all jadytheism, and the spii- 
ituality of God against'all idolatiy, in declaring the supe- 
riority of moral to ceremonial dutie.s, and in announcing 
the supremacy of goodness above the letter, ceremony , or 
’ 19 * 
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dogma. ' This makes the contrast between the Prophets 
and all other sacred persons who have existed in pagan 
and, he adds, even in Christian times. Dean Stanley says 
the Prophets were religious teachers, without the usual 
faults ot religious teachers, and he proposes them as an* 
example to the Christian clergy. He says : “ 0, if the 
spirit of our profession, of our order, of our body, were 
the spirit, or anything like the spirit, of tlic ancient 
Prophets ! If with us truth, charity, justice, fairness to 
opponents, were a passion, a doctrine, a point of honor, to 
be upheld witli the same energy as that with which we 
uphold our own position and our own opinions !” 

The spirit of the world asks first, Is it safe? second- 
ly, Is it true ? Tlie spirit of the rro])hets asks first, Is 
it true ? secondly. Is it safe ? The spirit of the world 
asks first. Is it prudent ? secondly, Is it right ? The 
spirit of the Prophets asks first. Is it right ? secondly, Is 
it prudent ? Taken as a whole, the projilietic order of the 
Jewish Church remains alone. It stands like one of those 
vast monuments ol‘ ancient days, with ramjiarts broken, 
with inscriptions defaced, but stndching from hill to hill, 
conveying in its long line of arches the ]uu’e rill of living 
water over dee]) valley and thirsty ])laiii, far above all 
the puny modern buildings which have grown up at its 
feet, ami into the midst of which it strides with its mass- 
ive substructions, its gigantic height, its majestic propor- 
tions, unrivalled by any erection of modern time. 

The ])redictioiis of the future by the Prophets of Jud<ea 
were far higher in their character than those which come 
occasionally to mankind through dreams and presenti- 
ments. Yet no doubt they proceeded from tlie same 
essentially human faculty. This also is asserted by the 
Dean of Westminster, who says that there is a power ot 
divination grantcul in some inexplicable manner to ordi- 
nary men, and he refers to such instances as the prediction 
of tiie discovery of America by Seneca, that of the Keforina- 
tion by Dante, and the prediction of the twelve centuries 
of Eoman dominion by the apparition of twelve vultures 
to Romulus, which was so understood four hundred years 
before its actual accomplishment. If such presentiments 
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are not dways verified, neither were the predictions of 
the Prophets always fulfilled. Jouali announced, in the 
most distinct and absolute terms, that in forty days Nin- 
eveh should be destroyed. Ibit the people repcntiid and 
'it was not destroyed. Their prediction, s of the ^lessiali 
are remarkable, especially because iii sjieaking of him aiid 
his time they went out of the law and tlurspirit of the 
law, and became partakers of the spirit of the Gospel. 
The Prophets of the Jews, wliateyer else we deny to their 
predictions, certainly foresaw Christianity. ^Jbey de- 
scribe the coinin'^ of a time in wliich tlie Jaw should lie 
written in the heart, of a king who should rm’gn in right- 
eousness, of a prince of peace, of one who slioiild inle hy 
the power of truth, not hy force, whose kingdom slionid 
be universal and everlasting, and into whieli all nations 
of the earth should flow. What the Pruplujts ibresaw 
was not times nor seasons, not dates nor names, not 


any minute particulars. Put they saw a future age, 
they lived out of their own time in another tiiiu;, which 
had not yet arriv^cd. They left behind them rlewish cere- 
monialism, and entered into a moral and s[ni’itu'il relig- 
ion. They dropped Jewish narrowness and ealhid all 
mankind brethren. In this they reach the higlifist form 
of foresight, whicli is not sinijdy to jiredict a coming 
event, but to live in the s])irit of a future tinui. 

Thus the Pro])liets developed the .bnvisli religion to its 
highest ])oint. The simple, oliildlik(i faith ol Ahiaham 
became, in their higher vision, the sight of a niiiv('rsal 
Father, and of an age in which all men and nations should 
be united into one great moral kingdom. Fiirlher than 
this, it was not possible to go in visioi]. The diflenuKto 
hetween the Prophets and ffesiis wa^^?, that he accom- 
plished what they foresaw. His life, lull ol faitli in fnxl 
and man, became the new seed of a higher kingdom tliaii 
that of David, lie was the soji of David, as inheriting 
the loving trust of David in a lieavenly Father; he was 
also the Lord of David, by fullilliiig David’s love to God 
with his own love to man ; making piety and chanty one, 
laith and freedom one, reason and religion 
and the life to come one. ^ He died to accomplish tins 
Rnion and to make this atoning sacrifice. 
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§ 7 . Judaisrri as a Preparation for Christianity. 

After the return from the captivity tlie Jewish nation 
remained loyal to Jehovah.- The dangers of polytheism 
and idolatry ]iad passed. We no more hear of either of* 
these tendencies, but, on the contrary, a rigid and almost 
bigoted monotheism was firmly established. Tlieir suf- 
ferings, the teacliing of their Prophets, perhaps the in- 
fluence of the Persian worship, had confirmed them in tJie 
belief that Jehovah was one and alone, and that the gods 
of tlie nations were idols. They had lost forever the 
sacred ark of the covenant and the mysterious ornaments 
of tlie high-priest. Tlieir kings had disappeared, and a 
new form of tlieocracy took the place of a royal govern- 
ment. The high-priest, with the great council, became 
the supreme authority. The government was hierarchal. 

Hellenic influences began to act on the Jewish mind, 
and a peculiar dialect of Hebrew-Greek, called the Hel- 
lenistic, was formed. The Septuagint, or (rreek version 
of the Old Testament, was made in Alexandria ahoiit 
B. c. 260. Ill Egyjit, Greek 2 >hilosophy began to alfcet 
the Jewish mind, the final result of which was the sys- 
tem of Philo. Greek influences spread to such an ex- 
tent tlnit a great religious revolution took place in Pnles- 
tine (b. C. 170), and tlie Temple at Jerusalem was turned 
into a temple of Olympic Jupiter. ^Fany of tlie ]n’icsts 
and leading citizens accepted this change, though the 
heart of the pieople rejected it with horror. Under An- 
tiochus the Temple was profaned, the sacrifices ceased, 
the keeping of the Sabbath and use of the Scrijitures 
were forbidden by a royal edict. Then arose the Macca- 
bees, and after a long and bitter struggle re-establislied 
the worship of Jehovah, B. c. 141. 

After this the mass of the people, in their zeal for the 
law and their old institutions, fell into the narrow bigotry 
of the Pharisees. The Sadducees were Jewish Epicu- 
reans, but though wealthy were few, and had little in- 
fluence. The Essenes were Jewish monks, living in 
communities, and as little influential as are tlie Shakers in 
Massachusetts to-day. They were not only few, but their 
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•The Talmud/tliat 

commencing after tlie return from tim ' r" 

•jf. i,i, 

the national mind. The study of tlie Tahnnd 
^ry to the full understanding of tlie rise of ChrisiianVty 
Many of the parable and precejits of Jesus niny )iare 
had tl eir origin m tliese traditions and teachings Tor 
the Talmud contains much that is excellent, and ri,e m i.- 
inahty ot Jesus was not in saying wliat never had been 
thought before but in vitalixiiig all old trntb outofaeeii- 
^ W'g'xality was not iioveKv, but 

vitality. e have room here but for a single extract.f 

“ ‘ Six hundred and. tliirtcon injunctions,’ says the Tidiniid 
was Moses instructed to give to the people. David rednceii 
them all to eleven, m the fifteenth I’salni : bold, ivlm sliall 
abide m thy tabcniaclc who shall dwell on lliy holy hill? 
He that vvalketh uprightly,’ &c. 

“‘The I’rophct I.saiuh reduced them to six (xxxiii. 15): 
He that walketh righteously,’ 

“ ‘ The Prophet Micah reduced them to tlii'co (vi. 8) : What 
doth the Lord require of thee hut to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with tliy Codi 

“‘Isaiidi once more reduced them to two (Ivi. 1): Keep 
ye judgment and do justice. 

“ ‘ Amos (v. 4) reduced them all to one : Sock ye me uud 
ye shall live. 

“ ‘ Put lest it might be supposed from this that (Jod could ho 
found in the fulfilment of his whole law only, Jlahiikkuk said 
(ii. 4) : The just shall live by his faith.’ ” 


Thus we ha\’e seen the Jewish religion gradually devt*!- 
oped out of the family worship of Ahraljam, througli the 
national worship of the law to the personal ami filial 
trust of David, and the spiritual monotheism of Job and 
the Prophets. Through all these changes tlierc ran the 
one golden tliread of faith in a Supreme Being wdio was 
Hot hidden and apart from the world, but who came to 
iHan as to his child. 


* Ddllintrpr, The Gentile and the Jew. 

+ Sec article on the Talmud, Quarterly Review, 1867. 
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At first tills belief was narrQw and like that of a child * 
We read that when Noah went into the ark, “ the Lord 
shut him in”; that when Babel was built, “the Lonl 
came down to see the city and the tower which the chil- 
dren of men had built ” ; that when Noah offered burnt- 
sacrifices, “ the Lord smelled a sweet savor ” ; that he told 
Moses to make him a sanctuary, that lie might dwell 
among the Israelites. We have seen, in our chapter on 
Greece, that Homer makes Jupiter send a pernicious 
dream to Agamemnon, to deceive him ; in other words, 
makes Jupiter tell a lie to Agamemnon. But how is the 
account in 1 Kings xxii. 20-23, any better ?"[• 

But how all this ignorance was enlightened, and this 
narrowness enlarged, let the maghificent theism of the 
Psalms, of Job, and of Isaiah testffy. Solomon declares 
“ The heaven of heavens cannot contain him, how much 
less this house that I have builded.” Job and the Psalms 
and Isaiah describe the omniscience, omnipresence, and 
inscrutable perfections of the Deity in language to which 
twenty centuries have been able to add nothing. J 

Thus Judaism was monotheism, first as a seed, then as 
a blade, and then as the ear which the sun of Chris- 
tianity was to ripen into the full corn. The highest truth 
was present, iiuiilicitly, in Judaism, and became explicit 
in Christianity The law was the schoolmaster to bring 
men to Christ. It taught, however imperfectly, a supremo 
and living God ; a Providence ruling all things ; a Judge 
rewarding good and punishing evil ; a holy Being, of 
purer eyes than to behold iiii(][uity. It announced a moral 

* An anordote was recently related of a little ;?irl, fiv(! years old, wlio 
was seen walking along tlie road, looking up into the trees, lieing asked 
what she was .seeking, she replied: “Mamma told me Ood was every- 
where, hut I cannot see him in that tree.” The faith of the patriarchs 
was like that of this child, — not false, but unenlightened. 

+ “ And tlie Lord said, Who shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up 
and fall at Ramotli-Gilead ? And one said on this manner, ajid another 
said on that manner. And there came forth a spirit, and stood before 
the Lord, and said, I will persuade him. And the Lord said unto him, 
Wherewith ? And he said, I will go forth, and I will be a lying s])irit in 
the month of all his proj)hets. And he said, Thou shalt persuade him, 
and prevail also ; go forth and do so.” 

X See Greg, The Creed of Christendom, Chap. V. Also, The Spirit of 
the Bible, by Edward lligginson. 
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law to be obeyed, the substance of which was to love 
God with all the heart, and one’s neighhor as one’s self. 

. Wherever the Apostles of Christ went tliey found tliat 
Judaism had prepared the w’ay. Usually, in every place, ^ 
'they first preached to the Jews, and nuule couvanis of 
them. For Judaism, though so narrow and so alien to 
the Greek and Latin thought, had nev(wtheli‘ss iter\ aded 
all parts of the Itoinan Empire. Despised and satirized 
by philosophers and poets, it had yet won its way by its 
strength of conviction. It olfered to men, not a [)liiioso- 
phy, but a religion ; not thouglit, but life. Too intolerant 
of differences to convert the world to monotlieisin, it yet 
made a preparation for its conversion. This was its 
power, and thus it went before the face of the Master, 
to prepare his way. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

MOHAMMED AND ISLAM. 

§ 1. Recent AVorks on the Life of Mohammed. § 2. The Arabs and 
Arabia. § 3. liarly Tdfe of Mohammed, to the Hegira. § 4. Change 
in the Cliaiaeter of Mohammed after the Hegira, g 5. Religious Doc- 
trines and I'ractiees among the Mohammedans. § G. The Criticism of 
Mr. Palgrave on Mohammedan Tlieology. § 7. Moliammedanism a 
Rolajtsi- ; the worst Form of Monotheism, and a retarding Element in 
Civilization. Note. 

§ 1. Recent Works on the Life of Mohammed. 

D E. SAMUEL JOirNSOX once declared, ‘'There are 
two objects of curiosity, the Christian world aiul 
the !Mohainmedan world ; all the rest may be corisiderod 
as barliarous.” Since Dr. Johnson’s time we have learned 
to be curious about other forms of human thought, and 
regard the famous line of Terence as expressing more 
accurately tlie proper frame of mind for a Christian phi- 
losopher. Nevertheless, Mohammedanism still claims a 
special interest and excites a peculiar curiosity. It is the 
only religion wliich has threatened Christianity with a 
dangerous rivalry. It is the only other religion whose 
origin is in the broad daylight of hi.stoiy. Its autlior is 
the only one among the great men of tlie world who has 
at tlie same time founded a religion, formed a jieople, and 
established an empire. The marvellous spread of this 
religion is a mystery which never ceases to stimulate the 
mind to new inquiry. How was it that in the short 
space of a. century the Arab tribes, before always at war 
among themselves, should have been united into an irre- 
sistible power, and have conquered Syria, Persia, the whole 
of Northern Alrica aiid Sjiain ? And with this religious 
outbreak, this great revival of monotheism in Asia, there 
came also as nunarkable a renaissance of learning, which 
made the Arabs the teachers of philosophy and art to 
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&.irope during a long i«nod. Arab Spain rvas a focus of 
light while (dinstum Europe lay iu me.luuval ilarkuess. 
.And still more interesting iiii.l perplexing is ihe eharacter 
of Mo iamiue.1 himself. What was he, -an impostor or 
a prophet ? Did his work advance or retard liumaii iiro- 
gress ? What is his position in liisloiy ? Siieh are slmic 
of the (piestioiis on whicli we shall eudeavur to Uirow 
light in tlic present chapter. 

Within a lew years new materials for tliis >study liave 
been ni.iile accessible by the laliors of Weil, (’.nissin do 
Perceval, lAInir, Sprenger, Pollingnn’, and Arnold, Dr. 
Gustav Weil publisiietl liis work* in IS hi. It was drawn 
from Arabic manuscripis and tlie Koran. When Weil 
began liis staidies on Molianinied in 1S.‘)7, he found no 
book except that of Gagnier, ])nblislied in ]7o2, from 
wliich lie could derive siibuantial aid. Ihit Giignier liad 
only collected, without any attempt at critii'ism, the tra- 
ditions and statements concerning .MohamnK'd believed 
by ortliodox Moslem?. Satisfied thaf a hlerary want 
existed at this ])oint, Dr. Weil devoted him.^elf to such 
studies as should enable him to supply it. ; and tlm 
result was a work eonccriiing which Milinaii says that 
“nothing has escaped” the diligence of its nuthor. Hut 
four years after ap[)eared the book of 1\[. (’aus^in do Per- 
ceval, f a wairk of which M. Saint-Tlilaire says that it 
marks a new era in these studies, on a^'couiit of tli(‘ aliiin- 
danee and novelty of its details, and the hglit tlirown on 
the period wliicli in Arabia preceded the eoining of Mo- 
lianiined. Dr. A. Sprenger, an emine.nt German seliolar, 
early determined to devote himself to the study ol Orien- 
tal literature iu the East. He spent a lung time in Lnlia, 
and was for twelve years iwincipal of a .Mohammedan 
school in Delhi, where he estal)lished, in 184.>, an illus- 
trated penny magazine in tlie Hindoo language. Alter 
returning to Europe with a vast nuniher ot Oriental man- 

* Maliammcd dor Prophet, sciii Lcbea und seine Leliro. Stuttgart, 
1843 

t HUT ri.istoire des Ar<ahcs, avant rislainisme, peiidant l’epo|pio 

do Malioinet, et jusquW la reduction de toutes lea tnbussou. U loi mus 
sulniane. Paris. 3 vols. 8vo. 1847-48. 
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uscripts, he composed his Life of Mohammed ,♦ the result 
of extensive studies.^ Among the preparations for this 
work we Vill cite only one. Dr. Sprenger edited in Cal- 
cutta the first volume of tlie Ic-aba, which contains tlic 
names and biographies of ciylU thousand persons who were 
personally accpiainted with Mohammed.*!* But, as if to 
embarrass us with riches, comes also Mr. Muir J and pre- 
sents us with another life of tlie prophet, likewise drawn 
from original soui'ces, and written with learning and can- 
dor. This w'ork, in four volumes, goes over the whole 
ground of the history of Arabia before the coming of the 
prophet, and then, from Arabic sources, narrates the life 
of Mohammed himself, up to the era of the Hegira. The 
result of these researches is that we know accuiately 
what Mr. Hallam in his time despaired of knowing, — all 
the main points of the history of Mohammed. There is 
no legend, no myth, to trouble us. IVI. Saint- Hilaire says 
that the French are far less ac(iuainted with Charlemagne 
than the Moslems are with their prophet, who came two 
centuries earlier. 

A Mohammedan writer, Syed Ahmed Khan Bahador, 
has lately published, in English, a scries of Essr.ys on the 
life of Mohammed, Arabia, the Arabs, IMohammedan tm- 
ditions, and kindred to])ics, written from the stand-])oIiit 
of a believer in Islam. § lie is dissatisfied with all tlio 
recent works on Mohammed, including those of Dr. 
Sprenger and Mr. ^luir. He believes that the Arabic 
sources Irom which these biographies are derived are not 
the most authentiti. The special objections, however, 
which this able Mohammedan urges against these Euro- 
pean biogTa])hies by Sj)renger and ]\Tuir do not affect any 
of the important points in the history, but only details of 
small moment. Notwithstanding his criticisms, therefore, 

* Das Tjcbcn und die Lehre dcs Moliammed, etc. Von A. Sprenger. 
Berlin, lS(il. 

t S})renger, Vorrede, p. xii. 

t The. Idle of Mahomet and History of Islam. By William Muir, Esq. 
London, 18.58. 

§ A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and Subjects subsifli- 
ary thereto. By Syed Ahmed Khan Bahador. London : Triibner & Co. 
1870. 
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we may safely assume that we are in a condition to un- 
derstand the actual life and character of ]iloluunincd. All 
that the Syed says concerning the diity of an impartial 
and friendly judgment of Islam and its author is, (if course, 

* true. We shall endeavor in our treatment of iioliamined 
to follow this exhortation. 

Something, however, is always gained hy hearing what 
the believers in a system have to say in its Ixilialf, and 
these essays of the Mohammedan scliolar may help us in 
this way. One of the most curious ])arts of the \uhime 
is that in which he treats of the pro])hecies (xmceniing 
Mohammed in. the Old and >iew Testament. ]\Iost of 
our readers will be suriu'ised at learning that any such 
prophecies exist ; and yet some of them are (piite as strik- 
ing*' as many of those commonly uddimed by writers on 
pwpheey as referring to Jesus Chri.'-t. her examjile 
(I)eut. xviii. 15, IB), when Moses ])redicls that the Loid 
will raise up a projdiet lor the J(;ws, Jvoiil (nao'iuj thnr 
hrcthmi; by emphasizing this latter elauso, and uiguing 
that the Jews had no brethren e\cei>l the Islimadites, 
from whom Mohammed was horn, an argunumt is de- 
rived that the latter Avas reierred to. This is st lengthened 
hy the declaration of Moses, tliat this la-o]. lid should he 
“lilx miio me” since Dcuteroiiwny xxxiv. '* '>« 
tlmt “ tlicre arose no proplict w hnid lil'O „ 

llabakkuk iii. 3 says: “ kn Holy 
Mount Parau.” Hut Jlount Paran, ai^ucs oui luuul, 

the mountain of Mecca. , « i iiomr'd ii 7 

The Hebrew word translated desire ! 

“The desire of all nations shall is 

to be the same word as the name ^ ' 

therefore predicted hy his name in this ws.. „ ^ ^ 

When Isaiah says (xxi, p. ;>««■« >«« 
translation, that l>e “saw two ^ tiie ass 

one on a camel,” Hahador aigues < . ^ 

is Jesus, who so entere,.! Jerusalem, and that the 

the camel is Mohammed. . ).),g 

that “ that prophet,” so anticipated, was their 
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§ 2, The Arabs and Arabia. 

The Arabs are a Semitic ])eople, belonging to the same 
great ethnologic family witli the Jlabylonians, Assyrians, 
Phoenicians, Hebrews, P^thiopians, and Carthaginians. Ifc 
is a race which has given to civilized man his literature 
and his religion ; for the al[)habet came from the PlKcni- 
cians, and the Bible from the Jews. In Hannibal, it ])ro- 
duced perhaps the greatest military genius the world has 
seen ; and tlie Tyrian merchants, circumnavigating Afri{;a, 
discovering Great Britain, and trading with India, ton 
centuries before ('hrist, had no equals on the ocean until 
the time of the Portuguese discoveries, twenty-five cen- 
turies after. Tlic Arabs alone, of the seven Semitic fami- 
lies, remained undistinguislied and unknown till the days 
of Mohammed. Their claim of being descended from 
Abraham is confirmed by the unerring evidence of lan- 
guage. The Arabic roots are, nine tenths of them, iden- 
tical witli tlie Hebrew; and a similarity of grammaUcal 
forms shows a plain glossological relation. But whiki tlio 
Jews have a history from tlie days of Abraham, tlie Arabs 
had none till Mohammed. During twenty centuries these 
nomads wandei’ed to and fro, engaged in mutual wars, 
verifying the jirediction (Gen. xvi. 12) conc,erning Ish- 
mael : “ He will be a wihl man ; his hand will be against 
every man, aiul every man’s hand against him.” Wher- 
ever such wandering races exist, whether in Arabia, Turk- 
istan, or Equatorial Africa, “ darkness covers the eaith, 
and gross darkness tlie people.” The earth has no geog- 
rapliy, and the people no history. During all tliis long 
period, from the time of Aliraham to that of Mohammed, 
the Arabs were not a nation, but only a multitude of 
tribes, either stationary or wandering. But of these two 
the nomad or Bedouin is the true type of the race as it 
exists in Northern Arabia. The Arab of the South is in 
many respects different, — in language, in manners, and in 
character, — confirming the old opinion of a double origin. 
But the Northern Arab in his tent has remained un- 
changed since the days of the Bible. Proud of his pure 
blood, of his freedom, of his tribe, and of his ancient cus- 
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toms, he desires no change. He is, in Asia, 'uhat the 
, North Amencan Indian is upon the ^vcstel■u continent. 
As the Inditfn s, his chief virtues are courage in ■war cun 
ning, wild justice, liospitaliiy, and fortitndk He is’how- 
ever, of a better race, more reHective, more reli<'ious 
and with a thirst for knowledge. The ])ure air and th6 
simple food of tlic Arabian jdains keep liim in jierfect 
health ; and the necessity of constant walclihdness against 
his foes, from whom lie lias no (hdence of roek, foivst, or 
fortification, quickens his iKU-ceiitive faculties. Ihit the 
Arab lias also a sense of spiritual things, which apiiears 
to have a root in his organization. The Arabs say: 
“The children of Shein are prophets, the children iif 
Japhet are kings, and the (diihlreu of Tlain arc slaves.” 
Having no temples, no priesthood, no religions forms, their 
religion is less formal and more instinc-tivis like lliat of 
children. The Koran says : “ Every (diild is horn into ilie 
religion of nature ; its jiarents make it a Jew, a Christian, 
or a Magian.” But when jMohammed came, tlie religion 
of the Arabs was a jumble of monotheism and ])()lythe- 
ism, — Judaism, Christiainty, idolatry, and feiichism. At 
one time there had been a powerful and intolerant Jew- 
ish kingdom in one region. In Vonicii, a,t another period, 
the king of Abyssinia had established Christianity. But 
neither Judaism nor Christianity had ever been able to 
conquer the peninsula; and at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury idolatry was the most prevailing form ol worship. 

At this time Mohammed appeareil, and in a few years 
united in one faith all the warring tribes of Arabia ; con- 
solidated them into a single nation, and then wielded 
their mighty and enthusiastic forces against Syria, Persia, 
and North Africa, triumphant wherever they moved. 
certainly, if ever man possessed it, had the rare gift of 
natural empire. To him, more than to any other of 
whom history makes mention, was given 

** The monarch mind, the niystcrv of commanding, 

The hirtli-honr gift, the art Napoleon, 

Of wielding, moulding, gathering, welding, hanuing, 

The hearts of thousands till they moved as oue. 
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§ 3. Early Life of Mohammed, to the Hegira, 

'But it was not as a soldier or ambitious conqueror that* 
Mohammed began his career. The first forty years of liis 
life were passed in the quiet pursuits of trade, or taking 
care of the property of Khadijah. Serious, thoughtful, 
devout, he made friends of all about him. His youth was 
unstained by vice, and his honorable character early ob- 
tained for him the title, given him by common consent, of 
A1 Amin, “ the faithful.” At one time he tended sheep 
and goats on the hills near Mecca. At Medina, after ho 
became distinguished, he referred to this, saying, “ Pick me 
the blackest of those berries ; they are such as I used to 
gather when 1 fed the flocks at Mecca. Yerily, no iirojdiet 
has been raised up m Iio has not peiibnned the work of a 
shepherd.” When twenty-five years of age, he entered 
into the service of Khadijah, a rich widow, as her agent, 
to take charge of her merchandise and to sell it at Damas- 
cus. When the caravan returned, and his adventure had 
proved successful, Khadijah, fhen forty years old, became 
interested in the young man ; she was wu'se, virtuous, 
and attractive ; they were married, and, till her death, 
Mohammed was a kind and loving husband. Khadijah 
sympathized with her husband in his religions tendencies, 
and was his first convert His habit was to retire to a 
cave on Mount Hira to ])ray and to meditate. Sadness 
came over him in view of the evils in the world. One of 
the /Suras of the Koran, supposed to belong to this period, 
is as follows : — 

Sura 103. 

By the (Iccliniiifij day I swear ! 

Verily, man i.s in the way of ruin ; 

Exce])tiiij? such as possess faith, 

And do the thinc's whicli he right, 

And stir up one another to truth and steadfastness." 

About this time he began to have his visions of angels, 
especially of Gabriel. He saw a light, and heard a voice, 
and had sentences like the above put into his mind. 
These communications were accompanied by strong con- 
vulsions (epilepsy, says Weil), in which he would fall to 
the ground and foam at the mouth. Sprenger considers it 
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to have been a form of hysteria, with a mental origin, 
perhaps accompanied with catalepsy. The prophet him- 
self said : “ Inspiration descends on me in two ways. 
Sometimes Gabriel cometh and conmuinieateth tlie reve- 
lation, as one man to another. This is easy, but some- 
times* it is as the ringing of a bell, which rends me in 
pieces, and grievously atllicts me.” One day, when Abu 
Bakr mid Omar sat in the Mosipie at Medina, Mohammed 
came suddenly upon them, lifting u]> his beard ami look- 
im*- at it; and Abn bakr said, “ All thou, for wliom I 
would sacrifice father and mother ; whiUj hairs am hasten- 
im^ upon thee 1 ” “ Yes,” said the luopliet, “ 1 lud ” (Sura 
111 “and its sisters have hastened my white hairs. 
“Ad who,” asked Abu bakr, “ arc its .sisters?” "'ihc 
Jnevitablf.” (Sura 50) “ iuul Uio Stnkiwj bum 101), k- 
plied Mohaimucd. These three are called the ternlic 

Blit these last Suras came later than the ])crii)d now 
referred to. At this time his visions and revelations pos- 
sessed him; he dill not possess nor control ilu:«L In la u 
years the spirit of tlie pr''l*’>«t 

prophet. But the Koran is an uiuutell whle ho; h unless 
we can connect it with the hio^raphy ol its vvril r. AU 
Te bcideuts of his life took shape in 
Bepar«to ^^X-uit inspiratimr 

make the Koran the host ^ J pe, said of 

we said of David and his ’ i ,i iii t]i(‘schvinus, 

Mohammed, that his life hangs cx- 

as in votive pictures, each the record ot some ^ 


peneiice.'* 


♦ “ Quo fit lit omnis 

Votiva patpat velut descripta taliella 


ViU sciiis. 


Hokace. 
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iN'ow, it is impossible to read the detailed accounts of 
this part of the life of Mohammed, and liave any doubt 
of his profound sincerity. His earliest converts were \m 
bosom-friends and the people of his household, who were 
intimately acquainted witli liis private life. Nor does a 
man easily begin an ambitious course of deception at the 
age of forty ; iiaviiig lived till that time as a quiet, peace- 
ful,' and unobtrusive citizen,* what was he to gain by this 
career ? Long years passed before ho could make more 
than a handful of converts. During these weary years 
he was the object of contumely and liatre'd to the ruling 
tribe in Mecca. His life was hardly sale from them. 
Nothing could be more hopeless than his ])osition during 
the lirst twelve years of his public }>reaching. Oidy a 
strong conviction of the reality of Ids mission could have 
supported him tlirough this long period of 1‘ailurc, loneli- 
ness, and contempt. During all these years the wildest 
imagination could not have pictured the success which 
was to come. Here is a Sura in which he finds comfort 
in God and his promises . — 

Sura 93. 

By thn risin" sunshine ! 

By tlie nijflit wlieii it darkeneth ! 

Thy Lord liatli not leinoved from thee, neither hath lie been displeased. 

And vci'ily Ihe future shall he tetter than the past 

What ! did he not find thee an or]dian, ,ind give thee a home ? 

And found thee astray, and directed thee ? ” 

In tins Sura, hrohammed refers to tlio fact of the death 
of his mother, Amina, in liis seventh ytitir, Ids father hav- 
ing died a few months before. He visited her tomb ninuy 
years after, and lifted up Ids voice and wept. In reply to 
the quesi ions of bis companions, be said: “This is the 
grave of my mother ; the T.ord bath permitted mo to visit 
it, and I asked leave to pray for her, and it was not grant- 
ed. So I called my mother to remembrance, and the 
tender memory of her overcame me, and I wept.” The 
child had been taken by his grandfatlier, Abd al Mut- 
talib, then eighty years old, who treated him with the 
greatest indulgence. At liis death, shortly after, Moham- 

* The same remark will apply to Cromwell. 
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med was adopted by Ins imele, Abu Talib, tlie chief of the 
tribe. Abu luhb brougl.t him up like his „wu sun mak- 
iBg him sleep l)y his bed, cat by Ins side, and uo m id, IPni 
wherever he went. And wlieu Mohammed, as.smniim his 
inspired position, declared himself a pwi.liefc l.is nnelc 
then aged and univemally respected, pi-olecled him fnuu 
his euennes, though Aim liiuiself never accepted histi'acli- 
ing. Mohammed therelbre had good reason to bhss tlie 
Providence which bad provided such proteclms fm Ids 
orphaned infancy. 

Aniojig tlio eailiest converts of IMoliniinned, nf(er Klia- 
dljah, were his two adopted children, Ali ai.d Zeid. Ali 
was the son of his j>imrdian, Aim Tillih, wlio liad lieeomc 
poor, and fonnd it hard to sujijiort his ilimily. 
med, “ prompted by his usual kindness and coiisidiMalioii,” 
says Mr. iVIuir, went to his ricdi nnclc Abbas, ami |iro- 
posed that each of them slioidd adojt ( iic of Aim dalih’s 
children, which was done. Jlis other adoj-ted son, Zeid, 
belonged to a Syrian tribe, and ha<l been taken eaptivc 
by marauders, sold into slavery, and gi\en to Kkadijidi, 
who ])rcsented him to her hnshaiul. Afterawlnle the 
father of Zeid henrd where he was, and coming to Mecca 
offered a huge sum as ransom for liis son. Mohammed 
had hecoinc very fond of Zeid, ))nt he called him, and 
gave him his choice to go or stay. Zi'id said, will not 
leave thee ; tliou art in the ]>]acc to me ol lather and 
mother.” Tlie.n IMohamincd took him to the Kaalia, and 
touching tlic Jllack Stone said, “r'e;u‘ witiu'ss, all 
Zeid is my son. 1 shall he his heir, and lie mine. So 
the father retnnicd home contented, and Zeid was licncc- 
fortli known as "Zeid ibii Mohaiumcd, Zeid, the son 
of Mohammed. 

It is re])()rted that when Ali was about thirteen years 
old Mohannned was one day praying with him m ( ne ol 
the retir( 3 d glens near jMccca, wliither they had gene o 
avoid the ridicule of their op])onents. Ahu li|h ), ]<a.ssing 
by, said, " IMy nephew ! what is this new taith 1 see t lee 
following?” "0 my uncle,” replied iMoliiinnned. it b 
the religion of God, bis angels and pro,,licfs, tli« ;Gi„ 
of Abraliam. Tbe Lord bath sent me us bis apostle . ana 
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thou, uncle, art most worthy to he invited to believe ” 
Abu T41ib replied, “ I am not able, my nephew, to sepa- 
rate from the customs of my forefathers, but I swear tlui4; 
while I live no oiie shall trouble thee.” Then he said to 
Ali, “ My son, he will not invite tliee to anything which 
is not good ; wherefore thou art free to cleave to him.” 

Another early and important convert was Abu Jlakr, 
fatlier of Moliammcd’s favorite wife, Ayesha, and after- 
ward the prot)liet’s successor. Ayeslia said she “ could not 
remember the time when both her parents were not true 
believers.” Of Abu Bahr, the prophet said, “ 1 never in- 
vited any to the hiith who did not show hesitation, except 
Abu liakr. AVhon T proposed Islam to him lie at once 
accei)tcd it.” He was thoughtful, calm, tender, and hrm. 
lie is still known as “ A1 Hadtch,” the true one. Another 
of his titles is “the Second of the Two,” — from having 
been the only companion of Mohammed in his flight from 
Mecca. Ilassaii, the poet of IMedina, thus says of him 

“ And the .second of the two in tlio glorious cave, wliih* the foes were 
searching around, and they two were in tin* mountain, — 

And tlui piophet of the Lord, they W(dl kjiew, loveil him more than all 
tlie world ; ho held no one (‘<puil unto him.”* 

Ahu Ilakr was at this time a successful merchant, and 
possessed some forty thou.sand dirlieins. Ihit he sptuifc 
most of it ill ])iir(diasing and giving frtiedom to ]\Iosleiii 
slaves, who were persecuted by their masters for their re- 
ligion. lie was till iullucutial man among the Koreish. 
Tliis powtii'ful tribe, tin; rulers of Mecca, who from the first 
treated jVIohammod with contempt, gradually Ix'Ctime vio- 
lent jierseeutors of him and his followers. Their rn.iiu wrath 
fell on the unprotected slaves, Avhom they exposed to the 
scorching sun, and who, in their intoleralde thirst, would 
sometimes recant, and acknowledge the idols. Some of 
them remained firm, and afterward showed with triiniiph 
their scars.. Mohammed, Abu Bakr, Ali, and all who weu3 
connected with powerful families, were for a long thne 

* “ Mohainined once asked Uassan if lie had made any poetry ako'd 
Abu l>akr, and the poet rc'peated these lines ; wheveu])on Moliummci 
laughed so heartily as to .show his back teeth, and said, ‘ 
spoken truly, 0 Hassan ! It is just as thou hast said.’ ” — Muir, Vol. 1 • 
p. 256. 
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safe. For the principal protection in such a disorganized 
society was the principle that each tribe iimst'dofen 
every one of its members, at all hazards. Of cciirsc Mo 
hammed was very desirous to gain over nioin])i‘rs oi‘ tlui 
great families, but he felt bound to lake ecjual ruins wiili 
the poor and helpless, as ajipears from the following mux;- 
dote : “Ihe prophet was engaged in deep converse with 
the chief Walrd, for ho greatly desired Iiis conversion 
Then a blind man passed tliat vvay, and asked to lur.ir the 
Koran. Hut JMohainmed was disjdeasixl with the inter- 
ruption, and turned from him roughly.” * Hut he was 
afterward grieved to think he had slighted one whom 
God had ])erhaps chosen, and had paid c-ourt to a 
bate. So his remorse took tin; form of a divine message 
and embodied itself as follows : — 


“ The prophet frowned iiud tunx'd aside 
Because tlu; Idind iiuii eaine to him. 

Wlio .shall tell tliei! if lie may not he pinified I 
Or whether thy ailnionition miglit not prolil liim ? 
The rich man 
Thou ree(‘ivest graciously, 

Altlioiigh he })e not in\\ardly pure. 

But him who cometh earnestly impiiring, 

And trenilding with anxiety, 

Him thou dost neglect.” t 


Mohammed did not encouragt; bis followers to martyr- 
dom. On the contrary, be allowed tlieni to dissemhh; to 
save themselves, lie found one of Ids disciples sobbing 
bitterly because he had boon coinpcdhul by ill-troatmciit to 
abuse his master and worsliip the idols. “ Hut how dost 
thou find thy heart ^ ” said the ])ro])liet. “ HUudlust in the 
faith,” said he. “ Then,” answered ^lobamnied, “ il tlicy re- 
peat their (Tuelty, thou mayest rejieat thy words.” !!(; also 
liad himself an hour of vaeillation. Tired of tlie severe and 
seemingly liojieless struggle witli the Koreish, and seeing 
Bo way of overcoming their hitter hostility, he hetlioagbt 
himself of the method of compromise, more than soviai 
centuries before America Avas discovered, lb*- had been 
preaching Islam five years, and had only foity or litty 
converts. Those among them who had no protectors he 

* Muir, Vol. II. p. 128. + Sura 80. 
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had advised to fly to the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia. 
“ Yonder,” said he, pointing to the west, lies a land 
wherein no one is wronged. Go tliere and remain until 
‘the Lord sliall open a way for you.” Some fifteen or 
twenty had gone, and met with a kind reception. This 
was the first Hegira,” and showed the strength of faith 
in these exiles, who gave up their country rather than 
Islam. But they Iieanl, before long, tliat the Koreish had 
been converted by Mohammed, and they returned to 
Mecca. The facts were these. 

One day, when the chief citizens were sitting near tlio 
Kaaba, Mohainnied came, and began to recite in their 
hearing one of tlie Suras of the Koran. In tliis Sura 
three of the gotldesses worship])ed by the Koreish were 
mentioned. AVhen he came to their names he added two 
lines in wliich he conceded that their iiitercession niiglit 
avail Avitli God. The Koreish were so delightcMl at this 
acknowledgmeid. of their deities, that when he addcil 
another line calling on them to worship Allah, they all 
prostrated tlieinselvcs on the ground and adonnl God. 
Then tliey rose, and ex])ressed their satisfaction, and 
agreed to be his followers, and receive Islam, vith this 
slight alteration, that their goddesses and favorite idols 
were to be rcs])ected. IMohammed went home and began 
to be unhappy in his mind. The compromise, it seems, 
lasted long enough for the Abyssinian exiles to hoar of it 
and to come home. But at last the })ro])hct recovered 
himself, and took ])ack Ids concession. Tlie verse of tlie 
Sura was cancelled, and another inserted, declaring that 
these goddesses were only names, invented by the idol- 
aters. Ever after, the intercession of idols was condemned 
with scorn. But Mohammed records his lapse thus in the 
seventeenth Sura of the Koran : — 

“And truly, they wore noar tom ptin^y thee from what we taught thco, that 
thou shoiild.st invent a diflererit revelation ; and then they woiilu 
liave inclined unto thee. -if 

And if we had not strengthened thee, verily thou hadst inclined to 
them a little. 

Then thou shouldst not have found against us any helper.” 

After this, naturally, the persecution became hotter 
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tharf ever. A second body of exiles' went to Abvssinia 
Had not the venerable Abu Talib luotecled iVloluimined 
his life might have been lost. As it wa.s, tlie persoiuituis 
threatened tlie old man with deadly emuily imUjss bo 
gave up Mohammed. But Abu ITilih, ihdugb a'^roein^T 
with them in their religion, and worshippiug^tbinr gods 
refused to surrender liis nephew to them. '"oiuv, \\ hen 
Mohammed liad dLsai)peared, and his uncle suspected 
that tlie Koreish had seized him, lie armed a paily of 
Hashimitc youths witli dirks, and went to the Kiiihn, (o 
the Koreisli. But on the way he lieard tliat .Moliammed 
was found. Then, in tlie presence of the Koreisli, ho told 
his young men to draw tlieir dirks, and said, “ i>y the 
Lord ! had ye killed him, not one of you had reiiiaiiiod 
alive.” This boldness cowed their violence for a time. 


But as tlio unpo])u]arity of Mohammed ineroiised, he and 
all Ids parly were obliged to take refuge with the llaslii- 
mites ill a secluded ({uarter of the city belonging to Ahii 
Talib. The conversion of Omar about this time only in- 
creased their rage. They formed an alliaiK'c against the 
Ilashimites, agreeing that tiny would neither buy ma* sidl, 
many, nor have any dealings with them. This oath was 
comiiilttoil to writing, sealeil, and hung np in tlic Kaalia. 
Tor two or three years the Ilashimites lemained shut up 
in their fortress, and often deprived ol the. neiiessaries 
of life. Tlieir friend.s would soiiKdiiiies sec.retly su])ply 
them with iirovisions ; hut the cries (»1 the Iinnary cnil- 


dren would often he heard by those outside, liny were 
blockaded in their introncliments. Hut many ot the cluct 
people ill Mecca began to be moved by pity, and at last it 
\Vas suggested to Abu Tiilih tliat the bond hung up ui tlie 
Kaaba had heeai eaten by the ants, so as to he no longer 
valid. This being found to be the ca.se, it was decided 
that the league was at an end, and the llasliimi es re- 
turned to their homes. But other niisfortuiies were m 
store for Mohammed. The good Aim Talih soon r ie( , an' , 
not long after, Khadijah. His protector gone, i«i ' 
Mohammed do ? He left the city, aiM went wot only 
Zeid for acoinpanion on a mission to layd, ^ ' ■ 

enty miles east o! Mecca, in hopes of converting tlic 
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habitants. Who can think of the prophet, in this lonely 
journey, without sympathy ? He was going to preach 
the doctrine of One God to idolaters. But he made no 
impression on them, and, as he left the town, was followed 
by a mob, hooting, and pelting him with stones. At last 
they left him, and in the shadow of some trees he betook 
himself to prayer. Ilis words have been i)reserved, it is 
believed by the Moslems, and are as follows : “ 0 Lord ! I 
make rny complaint unto thee of the feebleness of my 
strength, and the weakness of my plans. I am insig- 
nificant ill the sight of men. O thou most merciful! 
Lord of the weak ! Thou art my Lord ! Do not abandon 
me. Leave me not a ])rey to these strangers, nor to my 
foes. If thou art not oilended, I am safe. 1 seek refuge 
in the light of thy countenance, by which all darkness is 
dispers('d, iind peace comes. There is no power, no help, 
but in thee.” In that liour of prayer, the iaitii of Moliam- 
med was the same as that of Luther jirayingfor proteclion 
against the Pope. It was a part of tJie universal religion 
of human nature. Certainly this man was no impostor. 
A man, going alone to summon an idolatrous city to I’c- 
peiitance, must at least have believed in his own doctrine. 

But the hour of succe.ss was at hand. No amount of 
error, no bitterness of priijndice, no vested interest in fals(3- 
hood, can resist the determined conviction of a single soul. 
Only believe a truth strongly enough to hold it tlirougli 
good report and ill re])ort, and at last the great world of 
lialf-believers comes round to you. And usually the suc- 
cess comes suddenly at last, after weary years of disap- 
pointment. The great tree, which seems so solid and firm, 
has been secretly decaying within, and is hollow at heart; 
jxt last it falls in a moment, filling the forest witli the 
echoes of its ruin. The dam, which seems strong enough 
to resist a torrent, has been slowly undermined by a thou- 
sand minute rills of water ; at last it is suddenly swept 
away, and opens a yawning breach for the tumbling cata- 
ract. And almost as suddenly came the triumph of Mo- 
hammed. 

At Medina and in its neighborhood there had long been 
numerous and powerful tribes of Jewish proselytes. In 
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their conflicts with the idolaters, they had often predicted 
the speedy coining of a prophet like Closes. The rlcwish 
influence was great at Medina, and that of tlie idolaters 
was divided by bitter ipiarrels. Now it must he remem- 
bered that at tliis time Mohammed tauglit a kind of 
modified Judaism. He came to revive, the religion of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Ifc c(mtinually reievred to 
the Old Testament and tlie Talmud for authorit y. He was 
a prophet and inspired, but not to teach anytldng lU'w. 
He was to restore the universal religion vhicli (lod had 
taught to man in tlie beginning, — the religion of all true 
patriarchs and prophets. Us essential iloctrine was the 
unity of God, and his supremacy and piuvidcnce. Its one 
duty was Islam, or submission to the 1 )ivine will. Us wor- 
ship was prayer and almsgiving. At this time lie did not 
make belief 'in himself the main iioint ; it was to proless 
the unity of God, aiul to submit vholly to (ok . ho that 
the semi-Judaized pilitriiiis froui Mad.iia (.0 .U’cra weio 
quite prepared to accept his tcachm.us. Jli. laiimird at 
the tiiie of the pilf-riinage, mot ^y.th >>‘‘'',7; , 1! 
they promised to hmmw. his diswplos. 1 ho ^ 

look was as follows : “ We will not "'wslnii miv h t o 
one God ; we will not steal, nor commit loln to , no hiU 

ohev the prophet in anything that is uj • 

Si id the “ nodge of g-X . 

not require tlieiii to tif<ht lor l^in 
rapidly umon.^ the idolalers a St'!;;::;',:;! momuoh of 

than the Jewish system, ^^ht^ ' * \,ecoming h-ws. 

their prosidytos ; ‘*'7’ or.ill Ihoir pieviuus nistonis. 
They demaiidod a chiin^m ol .'H ^ ' 

But Mohanimod only asked for Ml j. g or 

About this tin.eMoh.au.med ha 

vision, in which he was ^ pyonliots of God and 

steed to Jernsnlem, to meet a j , jpg,, ilie 
he welcomed by them to ](, s„ vivid 

seventh heaven into t''>® nnintained Unit ho had 

that he deemed it a ^en ' This, and the Korau 

been to Jerusalem and to . claimed, 

itself, were the only mirad«» He ovci 
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The Medina Moslems having entered into a second 
pledge, to receive Mohammed and his friends, and to pro- 
tect them, the prophet gave orders to his followers to leave 
Mecca secretly in small parties, and repair to Medina. As 
the stout sea-captain remains the last on a sinking vessel, 
Mohammed stayed quietly at Mecca till all the others had 
gone. Only Abu Jlakr’s family and his own remained. 
The rest of the ])elievers, to the number of about two hun- 
dred, had disappeared. 

The Koi'eish, amazed at these events, knew not what to 
do. Why had llie Moslems gone ? and wliy had Moliam- 
med remained ? How dared he to stay, un[)rotccted, in 
their midst ? They might kill him ; — but then his tribe 
W'ould take a bloody vengeance on his murderei’s. At 
last they proposed to seize him, and that a number of 
men, one from eacli tribe and family, should at the same 
moment drive tlicir dirks into him. Or perhaps it might 
be better to sep(l an assassin to waylay him on liis way to 
Medina. While they were discussing these alternatives, 
news was brouglit to them tliat Mohammed also had dis- 
appeared, and Abu Ikikr with him. They immediately 
went to their houses. In that of ^Mohammed they found 
the young Ali, who, being asked where his father was, re- 
plied, “I do not know. 1 am not his kee])er. Did you 
not order him to go from the city ? I suppose he is gone.” 
Getting no more inforjiiation at the house of Abu Dakr, 
they sent out parties of armed men, mounted on swift 
horses and camels, to search the whole route to Medina, 
and bring the fugitives back. After a few days the pur- 
suers returned, saying that there were no signs of smy 
persons having gone in that direction. If they had gone 
that way they would certainly have overtaken them. 

Meantime where were the fugitives ? Instead of going 
north to Medina, they had hidden in a cave on a inoim- 
tain, about live or six miles to the south of Alecca. Here 
they remained concealed three days and nights, in immi- 
nent danger from their pursuers, who once, it is said, came 
to the mouth of the cave, but, seeing spiders’ webs spun 
across the opening, concluded no one could liave gone in 
recently. There was a crevice in tlie roof through which 
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the Tnorning light entered, and Ahu llakr said, “ If one 
of them were to look down, lie Wf)ukl see us.” “ Think 
not so, Abu Jlakr,” said the prophet. “ We are two, hut 
God is in the midst, a third.” 

The next day, sati.sfie(l that the heat of the ])iirsuit liad 
abated, they took the camels which laul privately been 
bronglit to tliem fnmi the city by the son of Abu }>akr, 
and set off for Medina, leaving Alecca ou the right. Jiy 
the calculations of M. Caussin de rerce\'al, it was on the 
20th of June, A. D. G22. 


S 4. Change in the Ghararfer of Mohammed after the 
Ifcglra, 

From the Hegira the Mohammedan era Ix'gins; and 
from that point of the prophet’s history liis forlinies rise, 
hut his cliaractc'r degc'uerates. Ife has borne ailversity and 
opposition with a iaith and a ])atienee almost suliliiiie; 
hut ]U’ospevity he will not bear so well. ^ Down to that 
time he bad been a prophet, teaching (iod’s tmtli to those 
who would receive it, and by the manife.slatioii oi_ that 
truth commending himself to every man’s conseicnee. 
Now he was to become a iiolilician, the head ot a parly, 
contriving lixpedients for its success, lleloiu, his only 
wea])oii was truth ; now, his chiet means u. is ome. n 
stead of couvimnug his opponents, he 
them to submit by the terror ot his power. ^ ’I; ‘ 

tions eliaugcd their tone; they ^ 1 

needs, and on all ocx'asions, even wliou lie whhUhI to lAt 

can we, understand the tem])ta ions c 
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some little compromise with existing errors, some hardly 
perceptible variation from perfect truthfulness, and lo! 
the kingdom of God would come in that very hour, in*- 
stead of . lingering through long centuries. "VVliat evils 
might not be spared to the race, what woes to the world, 
if the divine gospel of love to God and man were inaugu- 
rated by Christ himself! This, ])erhaps, was one of the 
temptations. But Jesus said, “ Get thee behind me, 
Satan.” He would use only good means for good ends. 
He would take God’s way to do God’s work. He would 
die on the cross, but not vary from the perlect trutli. 
The same temptation came to Mohammed, and lie yielded. 
Up to the Hegira, Mohammed might also have said, “IMy 
kingdom is not of this world.” JUit now the sword and 
falsehood were to serve him, as his most faithful servants, 
in building up Islam. His ends were the same as before. 
His object was still to establish the service of the one 
living and true God. But his means, henceforth, are of 
the earth, earthy. 

What a noble religion would Islam have been, if 
Mohainnied could have gone on as lie began ! He ac- 
cepted all the essential truths of Judaism, he recognized 
Moses and Christ as true teachers. He taught that there 
was one universal religion, the substance of which vas 
faith in one Supreme Being, subini.ssion to his will, trust 
in his ])rovidence, and good-will to his creatures, rrayer 
and alms were the only worship which God reipiircd. A 
marvellous and mighty work, says IMr. ]\luir, had hi'cii 
wrought by these few precepts. From time beyond 
memory !Mccca and the whole peninsula had been steejied 
in spiritual torpor. The intiuences of Judaism, Christian- 
ity, and philosophy had been feeble and transient. Dark 
superstitions prevailed, the mothers of dark vices. And 
now, in thirteen years of ])reaching, a body of men and 
women had risen, who rejected idolatry ; worshipped the 
one great God; lived lives of prayer; practised chastity, 
benevolence, and justice; and were ready to do and to 
bear every tiling for the truth. All this came from the 
depth of conviction in the soul of this one man. 

To the great qualities which Mohammed had shown as 
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a propliet and religious, teacher were now added those of 
the captain and statesman, lie luid at last obtained a 
.position at Medina whence he could act on the Arabs 
with other forces tlian iliose of tdocpa'iice and feeling. 
And now the man who for forty years had been a simple 
citizen and led a (piiet family life ~ wiio aflerward, for 


thirteen years, had been a patient but despised teai-hev (d‘ 
the unity of God — passed the last ten years of his 
strange career in building up a taiiatical army of warriors, 
destined to compier half tlie civilized world. From this 
period the old solution of the Alohammedan miracle is in 
order; from this time the sword leads, and the Koran 
follows. To this familiar ex [da nation of Midiamnu'dan 
success, Mr. Carlyle re[dies with the ([uestiou: “ Mohain- 
nicdanisin triumphed with the swttrd ( Hut where did it 
cret its sword ? ” We can now answer (hat [)ithy imiuiry. 
The simple, earnest zeal of the original believers budt uj) 
a power, which then took the swor.1, ami comiueretl u'lth 
it. The reward (»f patient, long-enduring lailh is m- 
fluence; with tliis i'hhioiicc aiihiitu.n serwyto' 
own purpose. Such is, more or less, the lu.sloiy o u uy 
lolioiou and, imhied, ol' every political party. Sula .iii, 
fomidoii not by lailiticiaiis, hut by men ol iiiith, jy men 
o whom idi Jure realities, by h 

die for them. Such faith always tmimphs at last , t 

The deep and strong convictions thus u . ^ 

vvorldlymeutorUieir- 

medau impulse was thus 

men is tdie ,,udgmen " . JX'vosult; that the Mas- 
says he, wc come without religious 

sulmaii movement ‘ of faithful dis- 

faith ; that, setting ‘ ‘ y uttlo conviction in 

ciples, Mahomet really Pad all tbeir 

Arabia.” “The assassination, that is to 

strength in Omar; but afta 1^^^^^^- t,,„ 

say, twelve ^ ^ the election of Otiiman. 

opposite party triumpncu y 

, nf Islam Studies of lleligious llisrOiy. 

* Mahomet and the 
Translated by 0. H. Irothingham. 
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“ Tlie first generation of the Hegira was completely oc- 
cupied in exterminating the primitive Mussulmans, the 
true fathers of Islaniism.’* Perhaps it is hold to question* 
the opinions of a Semitic scholar of the force of M. 
Eenan, hut it seems to us that he goes too far in suppos- 
ing tliat such a movement as that of Islam could ho 
started without a tremendous de])th of conviction. At all 
events, sup])orted hy such writers as Weil, S])renger, and 
Muir, we will say that it was a powerful religious move- 
ment founded on sincerest conviction, but gradually turned 
aside, and used for worldly ])urposcs and temporal tri- 
umphs. And, in thus diverting it from divine objects 
to purely human ones, Mohammed himself led the way. 
He adds another, and ])erhaps the greatest, illustration to 
the long list of noble souls whose natures have heconio 
subdued to that whicli they worked in ; who have sought 
high ends hy low means ; who, talking of the noblest 
truths, descend into the meanest prevarications, and so 
throw a doubt on all sincerity, faitli, and honor. Such 
was the judgment of a great tliiidver — Goethe — concern- 
ing Mohammed. He believes him to have been at first 
profoundly sincere, hut he says of him that afterward 
" what ill his character is earthly increases and develo])S 
itself; the divine retires and is obscured: his doctrine 
becomes a means rather than an end. All kinds ol‘ prac- 
tices are employed, nor are liorrors wanting.” Goethe in- 
tended to write a drama iqion Mohammed, to illustrato 
the sad fact that every man who attempts to realize a 
great idea comes in contact with the lower world, must 
place himself on its level in order to inlhicnce it, and thus 
often compromises his higher aims, and at last forfeits 
them.* Such a man, in modern times, was Lord Paeon 
in the political world ; such a man, among conquerors, 
was Cromwell ; and among Christian sects liow often do 
we see the young enthusiast and saint end as the ambi- 
tious self-seeker and Jesuit! Then we call him a hypo- 
crite, because he continues to use the familiar language 
of the time when his heart was true and siqiple, though 
indulging himself in luxury and sin. It is curiouSi 

* Lewes, Life of Goethe, Vol. I. p. 207. 
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when we are all so inconsisttmt, that we should find it so 
hard to understand inconsistency. AVc, all ol‘ us, often 
‘ say what is right and do what is Avrong ; hut are we de- 
liberate hy})Ociitcs ? No ! we know that we are weak ; 
we admit that we are iuconsistcnt ; we say amen to the 
“video meliora, proboquc, — dcteriora scMpior,” hut wo 
also know that we are not deliberate and iiilciitioual 
hypocrites. Let us use the same large judgment in 
speaking of the faults of Cromwell, Bacon, and Aloliam- 

one could have foreseen the cruelty of which 
Mohammed, hitherto always a kind-hearted and adec- 
tionate man, was capable toward those vho resisted Ins 
purpose. This first showed itself in his treatment ot tlie 
Jews He hoped to form an alliance with tliem, against 
the idolaters. He had admitted the divine aiitliurity ot 
tlicir roliiuon, and ajipealed to Iheir Soriptures as eudoiiou 
of tlio truth of his own mission, lie conlorinod to then 
ritual and customs, and made .Icnisalcm 
which he turned in piuycr live 

£ 1 ,' 

Mohammed changed when he to 
state and head of « 1“ L, "‘n's 

he only yielded to tlio T'lJ' ^H'ccs.sities was the cause 

Granted; hut yielding t • xho man wlio 

of this gradual change .. .’.ny of his political ]>osi- 
lies and murders from the '" ^'-"'’‘‘^ 1 , 1 ; ber cold-hloodcd 
tioir can hardly »'«'“y"ff.Scenco, became the luddt 
execution of pvisonus, s presently see. 

of the prophet 1‘enccfprth. ^ « j took 

The first battle gainst the K jiohammed had 

place in January, a. d. - • 

r iwOiclmySaiiit-llilJiUk*, ims, 

* Mahomet etle Coran, par J.UaitKUny 
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drawn up liis army, he prayed earnestly for the victory. 
After a desperate struggle, the Koreish tied. Mohammed 
claimed, by a special revelation, the fifth part of tlie 
booty. As tlie bodies of his old opponents were cast into 
a pit, he spoke to them bitterly. When the prisoners 
w^re brought before him he looked fiercely at one of 
them. “ There is death in that glance,” said the unliappy 
man, and presently the propliet ordered him to be be- 
headed. Two days after, another was ordered for execu- 
tion. “ Who will take care of my little girl ? ” said lie. 
“ Hell-fire,” replied Mohammed, and ordered him to bo 
cut down. Shortly after the battle, a Jewess who had 
written verses against Moluimmed, was assassinated by 
one of liis followers ; and the prophet praised him for the 
deed in the public mosque. Another aged Jew, for the 
same ofFence, was murdered by his ex])ress command. A 
quarrel between some Jews and Moslems brought on 
an attack by IMohammed upon the Jewish tribe. They 
surrendered after a siege of lifteen days, and Moliammed 
ordered all the prisoners to be killed ; but at last, at the 
urgent reipiest of a powerful chief in Medina, allowed 
them to go into exile, cursing them and their intercessor. 
Mr. ;Muir mentions other cases of assassination of the 
eJows by the command of the jirophet. All these facts 
are derived from contemporaneous Moslem historians, 
who glorify their ]irophet for this conduct. The worst 
action perhaps of this kind was the deliberate execution 
of seven or eight hundred Jewish ])risoners, who had 
surrendered at discretion, and the sale of their wives and 
cliildren into slavery. Mohammed selected from among 
these women one more beautiful than the rest, for his 
concubine. Whether Saint-Hilaire considers all this 
as ''yielding to the political necessities of his ])osition,” 
we do not know. But this man, who could stand by and 
see hundreds of captives slaughtered in cold blood, and 
then retire to solace himself with the widow of one of 
his victims, seems to us to have retained little of his 
early purity of soul. • 

About this time Mohammed began to multiply wives, 
and to receive revelations allowing him to do so beyond 
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he usual limit of Ins law lie added one after another 
to his harem, until he had ten wives, besides Ins slaves 
His views on such subjects are ilhistnite.l by his i,re- 
seiitmg three beautiful feiuale slaves, taken iu Nvar one to 
his lather-iii-law, and the others to liis two s6ns-iii-l iw 
So, in a series of battles, with the Jewish tribes the 
Koreish, the Syrians, passed the stormy and triinnjhant 
years of the Toutiir King. Mecca was coiupuMvd, and 
the Koreish submitted in a. d. Got). The tribes tliriuiub- 
out Arabia acijuiesced, one by one, in the iiropbet.’s 
authority. All paid tribute, or accepted Islam. His 
enemies were all under his feet ; his iloetihies accepted ; 
the rival jirophets, Aswad and JMuseilama, oxe.reome! 
Then, in the si.\ty-third year of his age, deulli divw jiear. 
On the last day of his life, he went into tlie m(i,s([ue to 
attend morning prayer, then Lack to the room of his 
favorite wife, Ayeslia, and died in her arms. Wild witli 
grief, Omar declared he was not dead, hnt in a (mncc. 
The grave Abu ilakr composed the excited nniUiiude,aiKl 
was chosen caJiph, or successor to the projilad Moliam- 
med died on June 8, A. n. and was Imried tlie next 
day, amid the grief of his followi'rs. Abu Hakr ami 
Omar offered tlie prayer: “]k‘nce h(‘ miio lliee, 0 ])ro[)bet 
of God; and the inerey of the Lord, and liis blessing! 
We hear testimony that the iirophetof God liatb delivered 
tlie message revealed to him ; hath fought in llie wiiys of 
the Lord until God crowned his religion willi victory; 
liath fulfilled his words coiiniiandiiig that he alone is to 
he worshipjied in unity ; hath drawn us to liimsell, and 
been kind and tender-hearted to believers; lialb sought 
no recompense for delivering to us the laith, neitluT hath 
sold it for a ])rice at any time.” And all the peojJc said, 
“ Amen ! Amen ! ” 

‘ Concerning the character of Mohammed, enough has 
been already said, lie was a great man, one o le 
greatest ever sent u]) 0 ]i earth. He was a man o ic 
deepest coi^ivictions, and for many years of tie 
purposes, and was only drawn down at last 
means for a good end. Of his visions an Ie^ > 
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the same explanation is to be given as of those received by- 
Joan of Arc, and other seers of that order. How far they 
had an objective basis in reality, and how far tlicy were* 
the result of some abnormal activity of the imagination, 
it is difficult wdth our present knowledge to decide. ^ But 
that these visionaries 1‘ully believed in their own inspira- 
tion, there can be little doubt. 

§ 5. Rdifjious Doctrines and Practices among the Moliam- 
medans. 

As to tlic religion of IMohammed, and its effects on tlio 
world, it is easier to come to an opinion than concerning 
his own cliai'acter. Its essential doctrine, as before indi- 
cated, is the absolute unity and supremacy of (lod, as 
opposed to the old Arab rolytheism on the one hand and 
the Christian Tri. ity on the other. It however admits 
of angels and genii. Gabriel and iMidiael aie the angels 
of power ; Azriel, angel of death ; Israfeel, angel of the 
resurrection. Eblis, or Satan, plays an iinjiortant ])art in 
this mythology. The Koran also tejiches the doctrine of 
Eternal Decrees, or absolute Bredestination ; of ])ropliets 
before ^roliainnied, of whom ho is the successor, — as 
Adam, Koah, Moses, and Jesus ; of smaed hordes, of vhieh 
all that remain arc the Pentateucdi, rsalins, Gosj^els, and 
Koran ; of an intermediate state after death ; of the resur- 
rection and judgment. All non-bclieveis in Islam go into 
eternal tire. There arc separate hells for Christians, Jews, 
Sabians, Marians, idolaters, and the hypocrites of all relig- 
ions. The Mo.slem is judged by his actions. A balance 
is held by Gabriel, one scale hanging over heaven and 
another over hell, and his good deeds are ])laced in one 
and his had ones in the other. Accordiiig as his scale 
inclines, he goes to heaven or hell. If he goes to heaven, 
he finds there seventy-two Houris, more beautiful than 
angels, awaiting him, with gardens, groves, marble palaces, 
and music. If women are true believers and righteous, 
they will also go to heaven, but nothing is. said about 
husbands being provided for them. Stress is laid on 
prayer, ablution, fasting, almsgiving, and the pilgrimage 
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to Mecca. Wine and gamin- arc forbidden. There is no 
recognition, in the Koran, of human hvotherliood U is a 
.prime duty to hate infidels and make war on theiii. Mo- 
hammed made it a duty for Moslems to hetray and kill 
their own brothers wlien tliey were infidels ; and he was 
obeyed in more cases than one. The Mo.sh'iu si^ ts are iis 
numerous as tliose of Christians. The DahLslaii mentions 
seventy-three. The two main divisions are into Sinmiles 
and Shyites. Tlie Persians are mostly Shyites, and refuse 
to receive the Sunnite traditions. They acecjit Ali,aiul 
denounce Omar. Terrible wars and erueltie.s lia\e taken 
place between these sects. Only a few of the Sunnite 
‘doctors acknowledge the Shyites to he Moslems They 
have a saying, “ to destroy a Shyite is more aee.e[>tahle tliuii 
to kill seventy other infidels of whatiiviir sort,” 

The Turks are the mo.st zealous of tlie Moslems. On 


Friday, whiedi is the Sabbath of [slum, all business is sus- 
pended. Pi’ayers are read and sermons ]n‘eaehed in the 
mosques. No one is allow'd! to he absent. Tin' Kaniadan 
fast is universally kept. Any one wdio breaks it twice, is 
considered worthy of death. The fast lusts from siinriso 
to sunset. But the rich feast in the night, and sliv.p dur- 
ing the day. The Turks have no ihisire to make jaosc- 
lytes, b it have, an intolerant hatred for all ouisid(3 of 
Islam. The Kalif is the Chief Pontiff. The Oulcm i, or 
Parliament, is coinpo.sed of the Imans, or religious teach- 
ers, the Muftis, or doctors of law, and luulis, or ministers 
of justice. The prie.sts in Turk(‘y a.n‘. subordinalc to tlie 
civil magistrate, who is their diocesan, and can remove 
them at iihu.surc. The prie.4s in daily life arc like tlie 
laity, engage in the same business, and are no more austere 

than they. _ . 

Mr. Forster says, in regard to their devotion: “A\ Inm 1 
contrast the. silence of a Turkish mo.s([ue, at the houi ol 


publie prayer, with the noise and tumult so fiviiueiit, m 
Christian temples, I stand astonished at the stnui.gj in- 
version, in tlie two religions, of the order of things wlncli 
might naturiilly be expected.” “ I have seen, 
other, “a con^n-egation of at least two tliousiim s'j . 
assembled in the mosque of St. Sophia, with silence 
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profound, that until I entered the body of the building I 
was unaware that it contained a single worshipjjer.” 

Bishop Southgate, long a missionary bishop of the Epis-« 
copal Church of the United States, says : “ I have often 
met with Mussulmans who seem to possess deep religious 
feeling, and with whom 1 could exercise something of a 
religious communion. I ha\e sometimes had my own 
mind cpiiekened and benefited by the reverence with 
which they^ si)oke of the Deity, and have sometimes 
mingled in riarmonious converse with them on holy things. 
I have heard tliem insist with much earnestness on the 
duty of prayer, when they appeared to liave some spiritual 
sense of its nature and importance. I have sometimes ‘ 
found them entertaining elevated views of moral duty, and 
looking with contempt on tlie ])lcasures of this world. 
These are indeed rare characters, hut I should\lo injustiee 
to my own (conviction if 1 did not confess that I liad found 
them. In these instances 1 have been uniibrmly struck 
with a strong resemblance to ])alriarchal i)iely.” lie con- 
tinues : “ When we sat down to eat, tlie old Turkish Bey 
implored 'a blessing with great s(demiiity, and rendered 
his tliaidvs when we arose. Before he left ns lie spread 
his carpet, and offered Ids evening devotions with ap])areiit 
meekness and liumility; and 1 could not hut feel how 
imi:)ressivo arc the Oriental forms of worship when 1 saw 
his aged head ])owed to the earth in religioms iioinnge.” 

Bisiio]) Soutligate adds furtlier : ''I liave never known 
a Mussulman, simeere in his faith and devout and punctil- 
ious in his religious duties, in wliom moral re(;tilude did 
not seem an active ([nality and a living princi])lc.” 

In seasons of jdaguo “the Turks apjiear ixirfectly fear- 
less. They do not avoid customary intercourse and con- 
tact with friends, 'i'hcy rcunaiii with and minister to the 

sick, with unslirinking assiduity In truth, thcrc^. is 

something im])osing in the unaffected calmnc-s of the 
Turks at such times. It is a spirit of resignation which 
becomes truly nohlc when exercised n])on calamiti(is which 
have already befallen them. The fidelity with which they 
remain by the bedside of a friend is at least .as commend- 
ahle as the almost universal readiness among the ITaiiks 
to forsake it.” 
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Five times a day tlie Mezzuin proclaims the hour of 
prayer from the niinai-et in these words : -rhere is no 
God but God. Mohammed is his proidiet. Come to 
prayer.” In the morning call he adds, “ Ihuyer is hotter 
than sleep.” Immediately every J\luHSulmau Iciives Ids 
occupation, and prostiutes himsell on the IhxM’ or ji;rouiid 
wherever he may he. It is very disreputable U) omit 
this. 


An interesting account is given of the domestic; life of 
Moslem women in Syria, by Miss hogers, in lu>r little 
book called “ Domestic Life in ralestine,” pubrislied in 
1862. 


]\liss Eogers travelled in Pahistinc with lier biollier, 
who was Pritisli consul at Daiuaseiis. The following pas- 
sage illustratp the character of the women (Miss h'ogers 
was obliged to sleep in tlie same room with the wives of 
tlic governor of Arrabeh, near Naplous) : — 

“ Wlien I began to undress the Avomcn watched me 
with curiosity; and when J put on my night-gown liny 
w'erc exceedingly astonished, and exclaimed, ‘ Where arc 
you going ? AVliy is your dress whiter They made no 
change for sleeping, and there they were, in llu-ir hnglit- 
colorcd clothes, ready for bed in a miimtc. Hut they 
stood round inc till I said 'Good night,’ and then all 
kissed me, wdsliiiig me good dreams. Then 1 km'li dowii, 
and lU’esently, without speaking to them again, got into 
bed, and turned my face to the wall, tliiiilong o\(T the 
strange day T bad spent. 1 tried to compose; mysell to 
sleep, though I beard the w'oiiieii wliLpming iegclhei. 
When iny bead bad rested about live minutes on the solt 
red silk pillowg 1 felt a hand sti-oking Jiiv foiekead, and 
heard a voice saving, veiy^ gently, ‘ Dx llahihi, i. e. 
heloved.’ Put f would not answer directly, us I did ne.t 
wish to be roused unnecessarily. 1 wailed a blue w in o, 
and my face Vas touched again. I telt a kiss on '(’k" 
head, and a voice said, ‘Miriam, speak to us , sjeea s ^ ui 
am, darling.’ I could not resist any longei , sf) mne 
round and saw llelweli, Saloli Jiok’s prottjost 'yl'-- '‘‘i t 

/What is it, sw^eotnoss, wliul can i 


iug over me. I said, ‘ 
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when you knelt down and covered your face with your 
hands ? * I sat up, and said very solemnly, ‘ I spoke to 
God, Ilelweh.’ ' What did you say to him ? ’ said Helweli. 
I replied, ‘ I wish to sleep. God never sleeps. I have 
asked him to watch over me, and that I may fall asleep, 
remembering tliat he never sleeps, and wake up remem- 
bering his ])resence. I am very weak. God is all-power- 
ful. 1 have asked him to strengthen me with his strength.’ 
By this time all the ladies were sitting round me on the 
bed, and the slaves came and stood near. I told them I 
did not know their language well enough to explain to 
them all 1 thought and said. But as 1 liad learned the 
Lord’s Prayer, by heart, in Arabic, I repeated it to tliein, 
sentence by sentence, slowly. When I began, ‘ Our Father 
who art in licaveu,’ Helweli directly said, ‘^ou told me 
your fatlior was in London.’ I replied, * have two 
fathers, Helweli ; oiie in London, who does not know that 
I am here, ami cannot know till I write and tell him ; and 
a Heavenly Father, who is here now, who is with me al- 
ways, and secs and hears us. He is your Father also. Ho 
teaches us to know good from evil, if we listen to him 
and obey him.’ 

“ For a moment there was perfect silence. They all 
looked startled, and as if they felt that they were in the 
presence of some unseen power. Then ILelweb said, 
* What more did you say ? ’ T continued the Lord’s Prayer, 
and when T came to the words, ‘ Give us day by day our 
daily bread,’ they said, ‘ Cannot you make bread yourself ? ’ 
The })assage, ' Forgive us our tres^iasses, as we ibrgive 
those who trespass against us,’ is particularly forcible in 
the Arabic language ; and one of tlie elder women, who 
was j)articularly severe and relentless-looking, said, ‘Are 
you obliged to say that every day ?’ as if she thought that 
sometimes it would be dilUcult to do so. They said, ‘Are 
you a Moslem ? ’ I said, ‘ I am not called a Moslem. But 
I am your sister, made by the same God, who is the one 
only God, the God of all, my Father and your Father.’ 
They askcfl me if I knew the Koran, and were surprised 
to hear that I liad read it. Tliey handed a rosary to me, 
saying, ‘ Do you know that ? ’ I repeated a few of the 
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most striking and comprehensive attributes very carefully 
and slowly. Tlien they cried out, ‘ IMaslmllub, the Eii-rlisli 
,girl is a true believer’ ; and the impressionablo, seusitive- 
looking Abyssinian slave-girls said, w itli one aecurd, ‘ She 
is indeed an angel.’ 

“ Moslems, men and women, have tlic iiaiiie of Allah 
constantly on their lips, but it seems to lui\ e bee.ome, a 
mere form. This may ex]dain why they were so stavUiHl 
when I said, ‘ I was speaking to God.’ ” She adds that, if 
she had only said, “I was saying my ])rayers,” or, “ 1 was 
at my devotions,” it would not have im])re.‘^scd tlieaii.” 

Next morning, on awaking, Miss liogiU’s I'ound the 
'■women from the neighborhoo<l had come in “to lu'ar the 


English girl speak to God,” and Ibdweh said, “xs(»w, 
Miriam, darling, will you speak to God T’ At the c<iu- 
clusion sheKisked them if they could say Amen, and after 
a moment of hesitation they cried out, “Amen, amen I ” 
Then one said, “Speak again, my daughtm', sjieak about 
the bread!' So she repeated the Lord’s I’raym’ with ex- 
planations. When she lelt, they crowdeil around iijjec- 
tionatidy, saying, “ Ueturn again, 0 Miriam, beloviid !” 

After this pleasant little picture, we may hear soino- 
thing on the other side. Two recent tiavelleas, Mr. Pal- 
grave and IMr. Vambery, have descrihed the presiait, state 
of Mohammedanism in Central Arabia and ’rurkisian, or 
Central Asia, llarlli lias described it as existing among 
the 11 CHT.KW iu North Afrioii. (-'omit (iol.iiicau Iws t» .1 
us of Islam as it is iu I’ersia at the iHwent day J r. 
Macrarlaiie, in his Iwok “ Kismet, or the ' " 

key,” has pointcil out the gradual decay ol (hat po ■ , 
and the utter corruption ot its adiuimstriUo . . 

reading such works as _|^il 

not forget hir. Lane’s “ Modern Lg\p i*oi\ * 
elusion we must iuevitahly come to is,^ a - 
Christian goverumeut, be it that of the 1 " 
is very much better than the best ii,,. 

ment Everywhere wc find arbitrary '' f ^ 
place of law. In most places the poop e 

• I.PS Religions et les PUlosophto dans L'A,sie Ccntalc. Par M. 1« 
Comte Gobiueau. Paris. 
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tection for life or property, and know the government 
only through its tax-gatherers. And all this is ne- 
cessarily and logically derived from the fundamental 
principle of Mohammedan theology. God is pure will, 
not justice, not reason, not love. Christianity says, “ Go(l 
is love ” ; Mohammedanism says, “ God is will.” Chris- 
tianity says, “ Trust in God ” ; ^Mohammedanism says, 
“Submit to God.” Hentie the hardness, coldness, and 
cruelty of the system; hence its utter inability to estab- 
lish any good government. According to Mr. MacFar- 
lane, it would be a blessing to mankind to have the Turks 
driven out of Euro])e and Asia Minor, and to have Con- 
stantino] )le become the cajntal of Russia. The religion of* 
.Islam is an outward form, a hard shell of authority, liol- 
low at heart. It constantly tends to the two antagonistic 
but related vices of luxury and cruelty. Uider the ])ro- 
fession of Islam, j)olytheism and idolatry have always 
prevailed in Arabia. In Turkistan, where slavery is an 
extremely cruel system, they make slaves of IMoslems, in 
deliance of the Koran. One chief btnng a])])ealed to l)y 
Yambery (wdio travelled as a Dervish), rejdied, “ We buy 
and sell tlie Koran itself, which is the holiest thing of all; 
why not buy and sell Mussulmans, who arc less holy ? ” 

§ 6. The Criticism of Mr. Talfjrave on Mohammedan The- 
oloejif. 

Mr. Palgravo, who has given the latest and best account 
of the condition of Central and Southern Arabia,* under 
the great Wahhabee revival, sums up all IMohainmedan 
theology as teaching a Divine unity of jmre wall. God is 
the only force in the universe. Man is wdiolly passive 
and im])otent. He calls the S 3 ’'stem, “A pantheism ot 
force.” God has no rule but arbitrary will. He is a trc> 
mendous unsympathizing autocrat, but is yet jealous of 
his creatures, lest tliey should attribute to themselycs 
something which belongs to him. He delights in making 
all creatures feel that they are his slaves. This, Mr. Ral- 

* A Year’s Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia. By William 
Gifford Palgrave. Third edition. 1866. Loudon. 
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grave asserts, is the mam idea ot Melmnunodmiisii. and 
of the Koran and tins was what ky in Uu., uiuul of Mo- 
•bammed “( f this,” says lie, “wo have many aulhou- 
tic samples ; tlie Saliceli, the Coiiiiuentaries of iVyilrLwoe 
the MiShkat-el-Mesaheeh, aiul lilly simihu- work’s ullord 
ample testimony on this point. Jhit Tor the hoiuMii of my 
readers in «renenil, all ofwlioni may not liavo dniiikotiually 
deep at the fountain-heads of Islaniitic do-imi, I will sull- 
join a S])ecimen, known perliaps to ni:my ()iicn(;Lli..Ls, 
yet too characteristic to he her(3 omitled, a ri'peliiion oi' 
whieh I have endured times out of number from admiring 
and approving Wahliaheos in Xojed. 

^'Aeeordingly, when (hid — so runs tlie (radifiou, — I 
had better said the l)Ia.s])heniy — resolved to civatc the 
human race, he took into his hands a mass ot earlli, (lie 
same wlietice all mankind were to he formed, ami in whieli 
they alter a manner jire-exisled ; and, having then divided 
the clod into two e([ual portions, lie Ihirw tJie one half 
into hell, saying, ‘These to eternal liri*, and 1 (-are not’; 
and projeete I the otlicr half into heaven, adding, ‘ And 
these to piiradise, and 1 care not.’ 

“ Commeiitary would here he sn]»c]iln()ns. ]>ut in tin's 
we have behmi us the admpiate idea of javtlistinalion, or, 
to give it !L truer name, pni-daiunalnm, lu‘ld and taught in 
the school ()1‘ tlie Koran. Paradise and hcil arc at once 


totally iinhipondent of lov'c and haired on llm part ol ihe 
Deity, and of mea’its ainl demerits, of gmid or e\il con- 
duct, on tlio ]>art of the creature ; and, in the, corns] kjihI- 
iiig theory, rightly so, sincii the May actions winch we 
call good or ill tieserving, right or wrong, wu-kod or vir- 
tuous, arc ill tlieir essence all one and ol om;, and accord- 
ingly merit neither praise nor blame, ])iinidimeiit nor 
recompense, exce]>t and sim])Iy alha* the arliitrary \aln(; 
which the all-rcgnlatiiig will of the great despot may 
choose to as ugn or impute to them. In a woid, In. aniis 
one indivitlual ihrongh all eternity, amid red-hot Hiains 
and seas of molten lire, and .seats another in t le ]> tiuiy 
enjoyment of an everlasting brothel, hetween loity Mh^s- 
tial coricnbines, just and etiually for liis own good pleas- 
ure, and becau,se he wills it. 
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"Men ate thus all on one common level, here and here- 
after,* in their physical, social, and moral light, — the level 
of slaves to one solo master, of tools to one uiiiversat 
agent. Bat the equalizing process does not stop here; 
beasts, birds, fishes, insects, all participate of tlie ^ame 
honor or debasement ; all are, like man, the slaves of God, 
the tools and automata of his will ; and hence Mahomet 
is simply logical and self-consistent when in tlie Koran 
he infonns his followers that birds, beasts, and the rest 
are ' nations ’ like themselves, nor does any intrinsic dis- 
tinction exist ])etween them and the human si)ecics, ex- 
cept what accidental diversity the ' King,’ the ‘ Proud 
One,’ the ‘Mighty,’ the ‘Giant,’ etc., as he styles his God,* 
may liavc been jileased to make, just as he willed it, and 
so long as he may will it.” 

"The Wahhabec reformer,” continues Mr. Palgrave, 
"formed the design of jmttiiig back the liour-hand of 
Islam to its starting-])oint ; and so far lie did well, for 
that hand v^as from tlie first meant to be fixed. Islam is 
in its essence stationary, and was framed tlins to remain. 
Sterile like its God, lifeless like its First Principle and 
Supreme Original, in all that constitutes true life, — for 
life is love, ])nrticipatioii, and progress, and of these the 
Koranic Deity has none, — it justly re])udiates all change, 
all advance, all development. To borrow the forcible 
words of Lord Houghton, the ‘written book’ is the ‘dead 
man’s hand,’ stiff and motionless; whatever siivors of vi- 
tality is by that alone convicted of heresy and defection. 

" Ihit Christianity, with its living and loving God, be- 
getter and begottim, spirit and movement; nay more, — a 
Creator made creature, the Maker and the made existing 
in one ; a Divinity communicating itself by uninterrupted 
gradation and degree, from the most intimate union far olf 
to the faintest irradiation, through all that it has made for 
love and go\ enis in love ; one who calls his creatures not 
slaves, not servants, but friends, — nay sons, — nay gods : 
to sum u[), a religion in whose seal and secret ‘ God in man 
is one with man in God,’ must also be necessarily a religion 
of vitality, of fjrogress, of advancement. The contrast be- 
tween it and Islam is that of movement with fixedness, 
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of participation with sterility, of development with har- 
renness. ot life with petrilaction. Tlie first vital principle 
"and the animating spirit of its birth must, indeed abide 
ever the same, but the outer form must chan^^e with the 
changing days, and new offshoots of fresh sap and oreen- 
ness be continually thrown out as witnesses to the vital- 
ity within ; else were the vine withered and the branches 
dead. I have no intention here — it would be extremely 
out of place — of entering on the ni<aze of controversy, or 
discussing whether any dogmatic attempt to rejirodiice 
the religious phase of a former age is likely to succeed. 
I only say that life supposes movement and growth, 
and both imply change ; that to censure a living thing 
for growing and changing is absurd ; and that to at- 
tempt to hinder it from so doing by pinning it down on a 
written label, or nailing it to a Procrustean framework, is 
tantamount to killing it altogether. Now Christianity is 
living, and, because living, must grow, must advance, must 
change, and was meant to do so : onwards and forwards is 
a condition of its very existence ; and I cannot but think 
that those who do not recognize tliis show themselves so 
far ignorant of its true nature and essence. On the other 
hand, Islam is lifeless, and, because lifeless, cannot grow, 
cannot advance, cannot change, and was never intended so 
to do ; stand-still is its motto and its most essential con- 
dition ; and therefore the son of Abd-el-Walihab, in doing 
bis best to bring it back to its primal simplicity, and 
making its goal of its starting-point, was so lar in the 
right, and showed himself well acquainted with the nature 
and first principles of his religion.” 


§7. MohammedanvmaMapse; tJm word of Mono- 

theism, and a retarding FJemnt m CmlKatvm. 
According to this view, which is no doubt correct, the 
monotheism of Mohammed is that which makes of Ud 

pure will; that is, which exaggerates pcmonalily (smce 

personality is in will), making the ftvine One an IntoJ 
Free Wm: or an Infinite I But wdl d>voreed Jem 
reason and love is wilfulness, or a purely arbitra^ • 

21 
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Now the monotheism of the Jews differed from this, in 
that it combined with the idea of will the idea of justice. 
God not ’only does what he chooses, but he chooses to do* 
only what is right. Eighteousness is an attribute of God, 
with which the Jewish books are saturated. 

, Still, both of these systems leave God outside of the 
world ; above all as its Creator and Euler, above all as its 
Judge ; but not through all and in all. Tlie idea of an 
Infinite Love must be added and made supreme, in order 
to give us a Being who is not only above all, but also 
through all and in all. This is the Christian monotheism. 

Mohammed teaches not only the unity but also the 
spirituality of God, but liis idea of the divine Unity is’ 
of a numeric unity, not a moral unity ; and so his idea of 
divine spirituality is that of an abstract spirituality, — 
God abstracted from matter, and ‘ so not to be rei)resented 
by pictures and images ; God withdrawn out of the world, 
and above all, — in a total separation. 

Judaism also opposed idolatry and idol- worship, and 
taught that God was above all, and the maker of tlie 
world ; but it conceived of God as loith man, by his re- 
peated miraculous coming down in prophets, judges, 
kings ; also with his people, the Jews, mysteriously j)res- 
ent ill their tabernacle and temple. Their spirituality 
was not quite as abstract then as that of the Moham- 
medans. 

But Christianity, as soon as it became the religion of 
a non-Semitic race, as soon as it had converted the 
Greeks and Eomans, not only imparted to them its mono- 
theism, but received from them their strong tendencies to 
pantheism. They added to the God “ above all,” and the 
God "with all,” the God "in all.” True, tliis is also 
to be found in original Christianity as proceeding from 
the life of Jesus. The New Testament is full of this 
kind of pantheism, — God in man, as well as God vnth 
taan. Jesus made the step forward from God with inaii 
to God in man, — "I in them, thou in me.” > The doctrine 
4)f the Holy Spirit is this . idea, of God who is not only 
will and power, not only wisdom and law, but also love ; 
of a God who desires communion and intercourse with 
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his cluHren, so coming and dwelling in tliem. Moliam- 
med teaches a God above us; Moses teaches a God 
hbove us and yet with us ; Jesus teaches God above us 
God with us, and God in us. ' 

According to this view, Mohanunedaiiisin is a re- 
lapse. It is going back to a lower level. It is returning 
from the complex idea to the simple idea, lint the coni^ 
plex is higher than the simple. The seed-germ, aiul the 
germ-cell, out of which organic life comes, is lower tlian 
the organizations which are developed out of it. The 
Mollusks are more complex and so are higher than the 
Eadiata, the Vertebrata are more comjilex than the Mol- 
lusks. Man is the most complex of all, in soul as well 
as body. The complex idea of God, including will, 
thought, and love, in the perfect unity, is higher than the 
simplistic unity of will ^hich Mohammed teaches, fhit 
the higher ouglit to come out of and coiujucr the lower. 
How, then, did Mohammedanism come out of Christianity 
and Judaism ? 

The explanation is to he found in the law of reaction 
and relapse. Eeaction is going hack to a lower ground, 
to pick up something which has been (Irf)ppe(l, forgotten, 
left behind, in the progress of man. The condition ol 
progress is that nothing shall he lost. The lower trutli 
must be preserved in the higher truth; the lower life 
taken up into the higher life. Now (diristianity, in going 
forward, had accepted from the Indo-Gcruianic races that 
sense of God in nature, as well as God above nature, 
which has always been native with thos(i races. It took 
up natural religion into monotheism. But in taking it 
up, it went so far as to lose something of the true unity 
of God. Its doctrine of the Trinity, at least in its Orient- 
al forma, lost the pure personal monotheism of Judaism. 
No doubt the doctrine of the Trinity embodies a giea 
truth, but it has been carried too far. So Mohammedan- 
ism came, as a protest against this tendency to p ura i y 
in the godhead, as a demand for a purely personal Go(J. 
It is the Unitarianism of the East. It was a new assei- 
tion of the simple unity of God, against polytheism and 
against idolatry. 
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The merits smd demerits, the good and evil, of Moham- 
medanism are to be found in this, its central idea con- 
cerning God. It has taught submission, obedience, pa- 
tience ; but it has fostered a wilful individualism. It has 
made social life lower. Its governments are not goyern- 
ments. Its virtues are stoical. It makes life barren and 
empty. It encouiuges a savage pride and cruelty. It 
makes men tyrants or slaves, women puppets, religion the 
submission to an infinite despotism. Time is tliat it 
came to an end. Its work is done. It is a hard, cold, 
cruel, empty iaith, which should give way to the purer 
forms of a higher civilization. 

No doubt, Mohammedanism was needed when it came,* 
and has done good service in its time. But its time is 
almost passed. In Euroi)e it is an anaclironism and an 
anomaly, depending for its daily Existence on the support 
received from Christian powers, jealous of Kussian ad- 
vance on Constantinople. It will be a blessing to man- 
kind to have the capital of Bussia on the Bosphorus. A 
recent writer on Turkey thus speaks : — 

The military strength of Mohammedanism was in its steady 
and remorseless bigotry. Socially, it won by the lofty ideality 
of its precepts, without pain or satiety. It accorded well, too, 
with the isolate and primitive character of the municipalities 
scattered over Asia. Resignation to God — a motto well 
according with Eastern indolence — was bom© upon its ban- 
ners, while in the profusion of delight hereafter was promised 
an clement of endurance and courage. It had, too, oue strik- 
ingly Arabic characteristic, — simplicity. 

“One God the Arabian prophet preaAcd to man ; 

One God the Orient still 

Adores, through many a realm of mighty span, — 

A God of power and will. 

“ A God that, shrouded in his lonely light, 

Rests utterly apai't 

From all the vast creations of his might, 

From nature, man, and art. 

“A Power that at his pleasure doth create 
To save or to destroy ; 

And to etenial ywiin predestinate, 

As to eternal joy. 
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foimding twenty ^^rSb^W^forlho 

nation of two prmcp os that reign in the g<.vo„,n»nt of 
God -destruction and salvUion. He would receive natnl 
to his feyor if they accepted the faith, and utterly' destroy 

mZ **■ 


M. H. Blerzey,* in speaking of Moliaminedaiiisni in 
Northern Africa, says ; — 

“ At bottom there is little difference between the human 
‘fiacrifiecs demanded by fetichism and the contcinj)t of life 
produced by the Mussulman reli^don. Between the social 
doctrines of these Mohammedan tribes and the sentiments of 
Christian communities there is an immense abyss.’’ 

And again : — 

“The military and fanatic despotism of the Arabs has 
vested during many centuries in the white aiitofjhthonic races 
of North Africa, without any fusion taking place between the 
conquering element and the coiupierod, Avitliont destroying 
at all the language and manners of the subject peo[)le, and, 
in a word, without creating anything durable. Tlic Arab con- 
quest was a triumph of brute force, and nothing further.” 

And M. Eenan, a person well qualified to judge of the 
character of this religion by the most extensive and im- 
partial studies, givcj this verdict :f — 


“ Islamisra, following as it did on ground that was nono 
of the best, has, on the whole, done as much harm as gf)od to 
the human race. It has stifled everything by its dry and 
desolating simplicity.” 

Again : — 

“ At the present time, the essential condition of a difftisod 
civilization is the destruction of the peculiarly Semit ic clement, 
the destruction of the theocratic power of Islamism, eonse- 
quontly the destruction of Islamism itself. ’ J 

* Article in Bevue des Deux Mondes January l.% mS. ^ . 

+ Studies in Religious History and Criticism. The J uture of Religio 

“ ”b1r “ Thf Part of the Semitic People in the Hiatory of CiviU- 
zation.” 
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Again : 

“ Islamism is evidently the product of an inferior, and, so 
to spfeak, of a meagre combination of human elements. For 
this reason its conquests have all been on the average plane 
of human nature. The savage races have been incapalje of 
rising to it, and, on the other hand, it has not satisfied people 
who carried in themselves the seed of a stronger civiliza- 
tion.” * 


NOTE TO THE CHAPTER ON MOHAMMED. 

We give in this note further extracts from Mr. Palgrave’s descrip- 
tion of the doctrine of Islam. 

“ This keystone, tliis master thought, this parent idea, of which all 
the rest is but the necessary and inevitable deduction, is contained 
in the phrase far ofteuer repeated than understood, ‘La Huh ilia 
AlUih,’ ‘ There is no Cod but Cod.’ A literal translation, but much 
too narrow for the Arab formula, and quite inadequate to render its 
true force in an Arab mouth or mind. 

“‘There is no God but God’ 04*0 words simply tantamount in 
English to the negation of any deity save one alone ; and tlms 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but they imply much more 
also. Their full sense is, not only to deny absolutely and unreserv- 
edly all plurality, whether of nature or of person, in the Supriuno 
IBcing, not only to establish the unity of the Unbegetting and Un- 
begot, in all its simple and uncommunieable Oneness, but besides 
this the words, in Arabic and among Arabs, imply that this one Su- 
premo Being is also the only Agent, the only Force, the only Act ex- 
isting throughout the universe, and leave to all beings else, matter or 
spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or moral, nothing but pure, 
unconditionjil passiveness, alike in movement or in quiescence, in 
action or in capacity. The sole power, the solo motor, movement, 
energy, and deed is Go<l ; the rest is downright inertia and mere 
instrumentality, from the highest archangel down to the simplest 
atom of creation. Hence, in this one sentence, ‘ La Hah ilia Allah,' 
is summed up a system which, for want of a better name, I may ho 
permitted to call the Pantheism of Force, or of Act, thus exclusively 
assigned to God, who absorbs it all, exercises it all, and to whom 
alone it can be ascribed, whether for preserving or for destroying, 
for relative evil or for equally relative good. I say ‘ relative,’ be- 
cause it is clear that in such a theology no place is left for absolute 
good or evil, reason or extravagance ; all is abridged in the auto- 

* Ibid. The Future of Religion in Modem Society, The Origins of 
Islamism. 
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cratic will of the one great Agent: ‘sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro 
ratione voluntas ; or, more significantly still, in Arabic ‘Korni 
jesha 0 , as he wills it,’ to quote the constantly recurriinr express 
sion of the Koran. ^ 

“Thus immeasurably and eternally exalted above, and dissimilar 
from, all creatures, which lie Icvcdled bdbre him on one common 
plane of instrumentality and inertness, God is one in the totality 
’of omnipotent and omnipresent action, which acknowledges no rule 
standard, or limit save his own sole and absolute will. Ho commu- 
nicates nothing to his creatures, for their seeming power and act 
ever remain his alone, and in return he receives nothing from them- 
for w'hatevcr they may be, that they are in Ijini, by him, and fiorn 
him only. And scfiondly, no superiority, no distiuetion, no pre-emi- 
nence, can be lawfully claimotl by one cTcaturc over its fellow, in the 
utter equalization of their iinexeeptional servitudo and abasement; 

* all arc alike tools of the one solitary Force which employs Iht'in to 
crush or to benefit, to truth or to (u-ror, to honor or slinine, to hap- 
piness, or misery, quite independently of their individual fitness, 
deserts, or advantage, and simply because he wills it, and as ho 
wills it. 

“ One might at first think that this tremendous autocrat, (his un- 
controlled and uiisyinpathizing jiower, would be far al) 0 \(; anything 
like passions, desires, or inclinations. Yet such is not the case, for 
he has with respect to Ids creatures one main fi'eling and souiee of 
action, namely, jealousy of them lest they should jierehanee attrib- 
ute to themselves .something of av hat is his alone, aod thus encroach 
on his all-engiossing kingdom. Hence he is cAcr mori* jirone to 
punish than to reward, to infiiet than to bestow pleasuie, to rum 
than to build. It is bis singular satisfaction to let created bmnp 
continually feel that they are nothing (‘Ise than his slaves. Ins tools, 
and contemptiWe fools al«., tl.at Ihns tlioy n'fy ‘ "'t''™ ' 

ed"e Ids superiority, and know his power to be al)o\e ihoir power, 
hi.“eunnins^ above tlieir cunninff, las will above Ibeir 
above theibwide; or rather, that there is no power, cunnnig, a ill. 


i. a. 

nor enjoying aught save his oAvn and st m ^ ^ ir Ovw 


ior enjoying aught ^ l,.,n-en for himself tlian for 

on, companion, or counsellor, is no le.. in himself is 

lis creatures, and bis ow-n ,i ‘nnrci'ardinf di spotism 

the cause and rule “f "‘'7, :Lrtune, and the W 

around. The first note ,s the key ’ torn and e.eed 

idea of God runs through and modifits the wuo j 

that centres in liim. _ r .i,,. T),.iiv monstrous and hbsphe- 

“That the notion here 7 b SlvJlmt which the Koran 

moua n.s it may appear, is exactly p,m,ted. But 

conveys, or intends to E’ ibAttentively perused and thought 
that it indeed is so, no one who ha^ < Lnee.iallv in a trans- 

over the Arabic text (for mere allow liWact, u\ery phrase 

lation, will not suffice) cau hesitate to allow, in lac , .y i 
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of the 'preceding ientences, every touch in this odious portrait, has 
been taken, to the best of my ability, word for word, or at least 
meailiug for meaning, from the ‘ Book,’ Uie truest mirror of the 
mind and scope of its writer. • 

^‘And that such was in reality Mahomet’s mind and idea is fully 
confirmed by the witness-tongue of contemporary tradition.” 
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CHAPTEE XII. 


THE TEN RELIGIONS AND CHllISTIANITT. 


§ 1. General Results of this Survey. § 2. Christianity a Plcroma. or 
Fulness of Life. § 3. Chiistianity, as a Pleroina, coinpared with IJrah- 
manism, CoiifuciaHi.sni, and Buddliisni. § 4. Christ iaiiity loninared 
with the Avesta and the Eddas. Tlie Duad in all Kcli<,don.s. § 5. Chris- 
tianity and the Religions of Egypt, Greece, and Koine. § ti! Chris- 
tianity in Relation to Judaism and .Mohammedanism. Th<« Monad in all 
Religions. § 7. The Fulness of Christianity is derived limn the Life of 
Jesus. § 8. Christianity as a Religion of Progiess and of Universal 
Unity. 


§ 1. General Results of this Burvey. 

"TTTE have now examined, as fully as our limits would 
V V allow, ten of the chief religions which have enlisted 
the faith of mankind. We are prepared to ask, in conclu- 
sion, what they teach us in regard to the ])r()8pects of 
Christianity, and the religious future of our race. 

First, this survey must have iin])rossed on every mind 
the fact that man is eminently a religious being. We 
have found religion to be liis supreme and engrossing 
interest on eve»y continent, in every millennium ot his- 
toric time, and in every stage of human civilization. In 
some periods men are found as liuiitcrs, as shepherds, 
as nomads, in others they are living associated in cities, 
but in all these conditions they have tlieir religion. Iho 
'tendency to worshij) some superhuman power is uni- 
versal 

The opinion of the positivist school, that man passes 
from a theological stage to one of metaphysics, and Irom 
' that to one of science, from which later and higher epoc 
hotli theology and philosophy are excluded, is not in ac- 
cordance with the facts we liave been observ ing. ^ citnce 
and art, in Egypt, went hand in hand witli theo ogy, 

during thousands of years. Science in wplpnce 

the latest forms of metaphysics, and both Greek scie 

21 * 
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and Greek philosophy were the preparation for Christian 
"faith. In India the Sdnkliya philosophy was tlie prep- 
aration for tho Buddhist religion. Theology and religion 
to-day, instead of disappearing in science, are as vigorous 
as ever. Science, philosophy, and theology are all ad- 
vancing together, a noble sisterhood of thought. And, 
looking at facts,* we may ask. In wliat age or time was 
' religion more of a living force, acting on human affairs, 
than it is at present ? To believe in things not seen, to 
worship a power above visible nature, to look forward to 
an unknown future, this is natuinl to man. 

In the United States there is no established religion, 
yet in no country in the world is more interest taken in 
religion than with us. In the Protestant denominations 
it lias dispensed with the gorgeous and imposing ritual, 
which is so attractive to the common mind, and depends 
mainly on the interest of the word of truth. Yet the 
Protestant denominations make converts, build churches, 
and support tlieir clergy with an ardor seemingly undi- 
minished by the progress of science. There are no symp- 
toms that man is losing his interest in religion in con- 
sequence of his increasing knowledge of nature and its 
laws. 

Secondly, we have seen that these religions vary ex- 
ceedingly from eacli other in their substance and in their 
forms. They have a great deal in cominon, but a great 
deal that is difierent. Air. Wentworth Higginson,* in an 
excellent lecture, much of which has our cordial assent, 
says, “ Every race believes in a Creator and Governor of 
the world, in wliom devout souls recognize a Father also.” 
But Buddhism, tlie most extensive religion on the surface 
of the earth, explicitly denies creation, and absolutely ig- 
nores any lluler or Governor of the world. Tlie Buddha 
neither made tlie world nor preserves it, and tho Buddha 
is the great object of Buddhist worship. Mr. Higginson 
'says : “ Every race believes in immortality.” Though the 
Buddhists, as we have seen, believe in immortality, it is in 
so obscure a form that many of the best scholars declare 

* The Sympathy of Religions, an Address by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Boston, i871. 
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that the highest aim and the last result of all progress in 
Buddhism is annihilation. He continues, "Eve^ race ' 

^ recognizes in its religious precepts the hrotherhood of 
man.” The Koran teaches no such doctrine, and it is 
notorious that the Bmhmanical system of caste, which 
has* been despotic in India for twenty-iive hundred years, 
excludes such brotherhood. Mr. lliggingou therefore is 
oi opinion that caste has grown up in detiance of the 
Vedas. The Vedas indeed are ignorant of caste, but they 
are also ignorant of human brotherhood. The system of 
caste was not a defiance of the Vedas. 

Nothing is gained for humanity by such statements, 
which are* refuted immediately by the most evident 
facts. The true “ sympathy of religions ” docs not consist 
in their saying the same thing, any more than a true 
concord in music consists in many ])erformers striking 
the same note. Variety is the condition ot liarinony. 
Tliese religions may, and we believe will, be all harmo- 
nized ; but thus lar it is only too plain that they have 
been at war with each other. In order to find the re- 
semblances we must begin by seeing the differences. 

Cudworth, in his great work, speaks of “ the symphony 
of all religions,” an expression which we prefer to that 
of Mr. Iligginson. It expresses precisely wliat we con- 
ceive to be the fact, that these religious arc all capahle 
of being brought into union, though so very different. 
They may say, 

“ Are not we formed, as notes of music are. 

For one anoth«‘r, though dLssiinilar ? 

Such difference, without discord, a.s shall make 
The sweetest sounds.” 

But this harmony can only he 

ethnic religions hy means ol a cat''"' J, 

shall be able to take each of them up 

finally merge them in a higher union. ^vith 'cach 

man, and Jewish religions could not «n o wiUi^oac_ 

other; but they were united hy heing. - P 

tianity. Christianity has iu.me. 

of the religions of Persia, Ju < «, . jnturn,di3- 

and Scandhiavia ; and each of these lehgions, 
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appeared as it was al?s6rbed by this powerful solvent. In 
the case of Greece, Eome, Germany, and Judaea, this fact 
of their passing into solution in Christianity is a matter 
of history. Not all the Jews becaine Christians, nor has 
» Judaism ceased to exist. This is perhaps owing to. the 
doctrines of tlie Trinity and the Deity of Ciirist, Avhich 
offend the simplistic monotheism of the Jewish mind. 
Yet Christianity at first grew out of Judaism, and took 
up into itself the best part of the Jews in and out of 
Palestine. 

The question therefore is this. Will Christianity be 
able to do for the reiuaining religions of the .world what 
it did for the Greeks, the Eomans, and the Teutonic na- 
tions ? Is it capable of becoming a universal religion ? 

§ 2. Christianity a Fleroma, or Fulness of Life. 

It is evident that Christianity can become the universal 
human religion only by supplying the religious wants of 
all the races of men who dwell on all the face of the 
earth. If it can continue to give them all the truth their 
own religions contain, and add something more ; if it 
can inspire them with all the moral life which their own 
religions communicate, and yet more ; and, finally, if it 
can unite the races of men in one family, one kingdom 
of heaven, — then it is fitted to be and will become the 
Universal religion. It will then not share the fate of 
those which have preceded it. It will not have its rise, 
progress, decline, and fall. It will not become, in its turn, 
^tiquated, and be left behind by the advance of human- 
ity. It will not be swallowed up in something deepei 
and broader than itself. But it will appear as the desire 
of all nations, and Christ will reign until he has subdued 
all his enemies — error, war, sin, selfishness, tyranny, 
cruelty — under his feet. 

Now, as we have seen, Christianity differs from all other 
religions (on the side of truth) in this, that it is a plero- 
ma, or fulness .of knowledge. It does not diffeis by teach- 
ing what has never been said or thought before. Perhaps 
the substance of most of the statements of Jesus may 
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be found scattered through the ten religions of the ■world, 
some here and some there. Jesus claims no monopoly 
of the truth. He says, “ My doctrine is not mine, but 
his who sent me.” But he docs call himself “the 
Light of the World,” and says that though he does not 
come to destroy either the law or the prophets, he comes 
to fulfil them in something higher. His work is to I'ulfil 
all religions with something higher, broader, and deeper 
than what they have, -- accepting their truth, sup))lying 
their deficiencies. , 

If this is a fact, then it will appear that Christianity 
comes, not as an exclusive, but as an inclusive system. 
It includes everything, it excludes nothing hut limitation 


and deficiency. - 

Whether Christianity he really such a plcrcma ot 
truth or not, must be asceitmiicd by 
of its teachings, and the ideas lying lae i (d ' 
those of air other religions. AVe have attcmiilt d tins, t 

“r fi m .» “I” ,1” ss:. 

and gave something in rami . . ^vrit- 

WdlSr oSnSistiiic, ami ‘gave in reliiin 

and its organizations, and jnn.iK.rfual aetiv- 

tnre. Christianity took irom iv,,in huiue 

ity, and returned fotheily I’rovi- 

organization, and returned . German 

dei.ee. It took law, and fjeedoni, and re- 

' races it accepted the love i Judaism it ac- 

turned union and hrotheily lo\e. j, , a 

41. t.»i. 

Eighteous Judge, a 

in God as in all nature ^'^^^ke some of these pointa a ' 
But we will proceed to examine 

Uttle more minutely. 
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§ 3. ChriitianUy^ as a Pleroma, covipared with Brahman^ 
ism, Oon/ucianismt and Buddhism. 

Christianity and Brahmanism. The essential value of 
Brahmanism is its faith in spirit as distinct from matter, 
eternity as distinct from time, the infinite as opposed to 
the finite, substance as opposed to form. 

, • The essential defect of Brahmanism is its spiritual pan- 
^isra, which denies all reality to this world, to finite 
souls; to time, space, matter. In its vast unities all va- 
rieties are swallowed up, all differences come to an end. 
It does not, therefore, explain tlie world, it denies it. It 
is incapable of morality, for morality assumes the eternal 
distinction between right and wrong, good and evil, and 
Brahmanism knows no such difference. It is incapable 
. of true worshij), since its real God is spirit in itself, ab- 
stmcted from all attributes. Instead of immortality, it 
can only teach absorption, or the disappearance of the 
soul in spirit, as rain-drops disappear in the ocean. 

Christianity teaches a Supreme Being who is pure 
spirit, “ above all, through all, and in all,” ‘‘ from whom, 
and through whom, and to whom are all things,” “in 
whom we live, and move, and have our being.” It ii a 
more spiritual religion than Brahmanism, for the latter 
has passed on into polytheism and idolatry, which Chris- 
tianity has always escaped. Yet while teaching faith in 
a Supreme Being, tlie foundation and substance below 
all existence, it recognizes him as A living God. He is 
not absorbed in liimself, nor apart from his world, but a 
perpetual Providence, a personal Friend and Father. He 
dwells in eternity, but is manifested in time. 

Christianity, therefore, meets the truth in Brahmanism 
by its doctrine of God as Spirit, and supplies its deficien- 
cies by its doctrine of God as a Father. 

Christianity and the system of Confucius. The good 
side in the teaching of Confucius is his admirable mo- 
rality, his wisdom of life in its temporal limitations, 
‘his reverence for the past, his strenuous conservatism of 
all useful institutions, and the uninterrupted order of 
the social system resting on these ideas. 
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The evil in his teaching is the absence .of tlic super- 
natural element, which deprives the morality of China of 
enthusiasm, its social system of vitality, its order of 
any progress, and its couservatism of any improvement. 
It is a system without hope, and so has remained frozen 
in an icy and stiff immobility for fifUicn hundred years. 

But Christianity has shown itself capable of uniting 
conservatism with progress, in the civilization of Christen- 
dom. It respects order, reveres the past, holds the family 
sacred, and yet is able also to make coiitiimal progress in 
science, in art, in literature, in the comfort of the whole 
community. It therefore accepts the gooil and the truth 
' in the doctrines of Confucius, and adds to these another 
element of new life. 


Christianity and Buddhism. The truth in Buddhism, 
is in its doctrine of the relation of the soul to the laws- 
of nature ; its doctrine of coiiswiuences ; its assurance 
of a strict retribution for every liuman action; its prom- 
ise of an ultimate salvation in consequence ol good 
works ; and of a redemption from all the woes of time by 

J luocB 4™ f.Hv: 

God, or any dotinite immortality. ' 
tom, ot dovolopmoul i. H iS:,. 
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Christianity, in its ScriptumB ^ 
has always taught salvation ly \ ^ justification by 
Yet, beside this, Chnstunu y ■ y|„,(Pe„cc. It 

faith, as the root and fountain . )b 3 

inspires faith in a Heavenly 1-alha 
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eveiy child from before the foundation of the world; 
who welcomes the sinner back when he repents and re- 
turns; whose forgivii^ love creates a new life in the 
heart. This faith evermore tends to awaken the dormant 
energies in the soul of man ; and so, under its influence, 
one race after another has commenced a career of progress. 
Christianity, therefore, can fulfil Buddhism also. 

1 Christmnity compared with the Avesta and the Eddas. 

The lJuad in all Religions. 

The essential truth in the Avesta and the Eddas is the 
jsiraa They both recognize the evil in the world as real, 
i|^d teach the duty of fighting against it. They avoid the 
'^■htheistic indifference of Brahmanism, and the absence 
of enthusiasm in the systems of Confucius and the 
■ ‘^Buddha, by the doctrine of a present conflict between 
,ihe powers of good and evil, of liglit and of darkness. 
Thi& gives dignity and moral earnestness to both systems. 
By fully admitting the freedom of man, they make the 
sense of responsibility possible, and so purify and feed 
morality at its roots. 

The difficulty with both is, that they carry this dualistic 
view of nature too far, leaving it an unreconciled dualism. 

< The supreme Monad is lost sight of in this ever-present 
Duaa. Let us see how this view of evil, or the dual ele- 
ment in life, appears in other systems. 

As the Monad in religion is an expression of one infi- 
mte supreme presence, pervading all nature and life, so 
the: Duad shows the antagonism and conflict between 
truth and falsehood, right and wrong, good and evil, the 
iimriite perfection and the finite imperfection. This is 
.:.UiJt!<^nflict actually existing in the world, and one which 
'^Jf^^on must accept and account for. Brahmanism does 
"nbt'accept it, but ignores it. This whole conflict is Maya, 
ja;4®ception and illusion. Yet, in this form of illusion, it 
ihakes itself so far felt, that it must be met by sacrifices, 
prayers, penances, and the law of transmigration ; until 
' all the apparent antagonism shall be swallowed up in the 
Infinite One, the only substance in the universe. 
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Buddhism recognizes the conflict more fully. It 
frankly accepts the Buad as the true explanation of the 
actual universe. The ideal universe as Nirvana may bo 
one ; but of this we know nothing. The actual world is 
a twofold world, ^ composed of souls and the natural laws. 
The battle of life is with these laws. Every soul, by 
learning to obey them, is able to comiuer and use them, 
as steps in an ascent toward Nirvana. 

But the belief of Zoroaster and that of Scandinavia 
gard the Duad as still more dce[)ly rooted in the e.sscnoe 
of e.xisting things. All life is battle, — battle with moral 
or physical evil. Courage is therefore the chief virtue in 
both systems. The Devil lirst appears in tlieology in 
these two forms of faith. The Persian devil is Ahriman i 
tlie Scandinavian devil is L)ki. Judaism, with its absOr 
lute and supreme Cod, could never admit such a rival to 
his power as the Persian Alirimaii ; yet as a hiung per- 
mitted, for wise purposes, to tempt ami try men, ho coihes 
into their system as Satan. Satan, on his first appearafico 
in tlie Book of Job, is one of the angels of Cod He is, 


the heavenly critic ; his busine-ss is to tost human virtue, 
by trial, and see liow deep it goes. His object iii testing 
Job was to find wlictlier he loved virtue for its rewards, 
or for its own sake. “ Does «Iob servo Cod for naught? 
According to this view, the man who is good merely for 
the sake of reward is not good at all 

In the Kgyi)tian system, as in the later faith of India, 
the evil principle appears as a power of destruction. Siva 
and Typhon are the destroying agencies from wliom pro 
ceed all the mischief done in the worl.l Niivortlieless, 
they arc god?, not devils, and have their worship and 
worshippers among those whose religious nature is more 
imbued witli fear than with hope. The timul worshippe ^ 
the deadly and destructive powers, and their iiraj^ra 
were deprecations. The holder worsliipiieA tlie 
Similarly, in Greece, the Chtonic deities hac ic ‘ ^ 

and Worshippers, as had the powers of i© * • 
and Pestilence at Piome. ^ of evil 

Yet only in the Avesta is f eat J 

set forth in fuU antagonism against the powe o 
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.ftnd . Ani probably- from. P®i.a> after the captivity, 
this yiQK^ oi Sataii. entered into Jewish theology. In the 
.QM Teafeiinent, indeed, where Satan or the Devil as a 

f rogar name only occurs four times,* in all which cases 
e S t subordinate angel, the true Devil does not appear. 
In the Apocrypha he is said (Wisdom ii. 24) to have 
fooughfc death into the world. The New Testament does 
■inot, teach a doctrine of Satan, or the Devil, as something 
1^^ and revealed then for the first time, but assumes a 
S|^al though vague belief in such a being. This belief 
Spdetey existed among the Jews when Christ came. It 
Us evidently was not taught in the Old Testament. The 
fifeaevitable inference is that it grew up in the Jewish 
pd from its communication with the Persian dualism. 
But though the doctrine of a Devil is no essential part 
^_Jdhristianity,f the reality and power of evil is fully 
Cognized in the New Testament and in the teachings 
^^e Church. Indeed, in the doctrine of everlasting 
^ikhnient and of an eternal hell, it has been carried 
lb dangerous extreme. The Divine sovereignty is seri- 
%^ly infringed and invaded by such a view. If any 
ijutlying part of the universe continues in a state of per- 
'mf^nt rebellion, God is not the absolute sovereign. 
B?it wickedness is rebellion. If any are to continue 
efernally in hell, it is because they continue in perpetual 
WiicKbdness ; that is, the rebellion against God will never be 
effectually suppressed. Only when every knee bows, and 
every tongue confesses that Christ is Lord to the glory of 
(Sod -the Father; only when truth and love have subdued 

t enemies by converting them into friends, is redemption 
aplete and the universe at peace. 

Now, Christianity (in spite of the illogical doctrine of 

f :erlasting punishment) has always inspired a faith in 
redeeming power of love to conquer all evil It has 

*>Job i. 6, 12 ; ii. 1 ; Zech. iii. 1 ; 1 Chron. xxi. 1. <. + fii 

iJ- In the ])assages where Satan or the Devil is mentioned, the tnitn 
taught same, and the moral result the same, whether we interprei: 
the phni^fras meaning a personal being, or the principle of evil, in 
many df these passages a peraonal being cannot be meant ; for examp e, 
John vi. 70 ; Matt. xvi. 23 ; Mark viii. 33 ; 1 Cor. v. 6 j 2 Cor. xu. 7 , 
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taught that evil can be overcome hy good It asserts 
truth to he more powerful than error, right than wrong. 
• It teaches us in our daily prayer to expect that Gods 
kingdom shall come, and his will shall he done on earth as 
it is. in Heaven. It therefore fulfils the truth in the great 
dualisms of the past by its untiring hope of a full re- 
demption from all sin and all evil 


§ 5. Christianity and the IteligioTis of Egypt, Greece, 
Eom. 

The Eeligion of Egypt. This system unfolded the 
’ truth of the Divine in this world, of the sacredness of 
bodily organization, and the descent of Deity into 
ultimate parts of his creation. Its delect was its inability? 
to combine with this an open sjtiritualism. It had not 
the courage of its opinions, so far as they related to 
divine unity, spirituality, and eternity. . ^ 

Christianity also accepts the doctrine of r»nd, present 
in nature, in man, in the laws of matter, in the infinite 
variety of things. But it adds to this the elevated spirit- 
ualism of a monotheistic religion, and so accepts the ofld 
and the all, nnity and variety, substance 
nity and time, spirit and body, as hUed vith God and 

manifesting him. 

The Religions of Greece and Rome, The hcauty of 

me lieiigions ™ius of man, were idealized 

nature, the charm of ait, the gu aivinitv of law 

and deified in the Greek ,«.theou. ^ 
ojp;anizing human society accor i „ ■ rpjij. 

Aioe, tk. Wh in “« “,S S“ ■"»» 

of the Greek theology was of disoide 

Its polytheism fo«e, not being prop 

and dissipation. The ceimu r, ixievitahly ends ii 

erly balanced by any centrip^* 1 ’ r -p that it 

disUtion. The defect ot Roman « ^ 

oppressive rules ended m produced moral deatl 

form of a stiff external ojo^^iza > P jjj juUies 

at last in Eome, as it had pm ^ and a monc 
Now Christianity, though a monotheism, 
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theism which has destroyed forever both polytheism and 
idolatry wherever it has gone, is not that of numerical 
unity. The God of Cliristianity differs in this from the 
God of Judaism and Moliammedanism. He is an infinite 
will ; but. he is more. Christianity cognizes God as. not 
only above nature and the soul, but also as in nature and 
in the soul., Thus nature and the soul are made divine. 
The , Christian doctrine of the Trinity expresses this eri- 
"Jugement of the Jewish monotheism from a numerical to 
A moral unity. The God of Christ is human in this ro- 
fiipect, that he is conceived of in the image of man. Man is 
^esseiifially a unit through his will, in which lies the secret 
"Of personal identity. But besides will lie has intellect, 
^^which he comes into communioin with the universe ; 
affection, by which he comes into communion with 
race. Christianity conceives of God in the same way. 
is an omnipresent will as the Father, Creator, and 
of all things. He is the Word, or manifested Truth 
'inutile Son, manifested through all nature, manifested 
i^through ail human life. He is the Spirit, or inspiration of 
e^eh individual soul. So he is Fatlier, Son, and Spirit, 
afeve all, through all, and in us all. By this larger view 
vdf Deity Christianity was able to meet the wants of the 
‘ Aryan races, in whom the polytheistic tendency is so 
sfro|3g. That tendency was satisfied by this view of God 
^iiftmanent in nature and immanent in human life. 

' Judaism and Mohammedanism, Avith their more concrete 
monotheism, have not been able to convert the Aryan 
raises. Mohammedanism has never affected the mind of 
India, nor disturbed the ascendency of Brahmanism tliere. 
And though it nominally possesses Persia, yet it holds it as 
subject, not as a convert. Persian Sufism is a proof of 
■^the utter discontent of tlte Aryan intellect with any 
Monotheism of pure will. Sufism is the mystic form of 
‘ Mohammedanism, recognizing communion with God, and 
not merely submission, as being the essence of true relig- 
ion. During the long Mohammedan dominion in Turkey 
; it has not penetrated the minds or won the dove of the 
Gteek races. It is evident that Christianity succeeded m 
converting the Greeks and Romans by means of its larger 
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view of the Deity; of which the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
it staiids in the creeds, is a crude illogical expression. 


§ 6. Christianity in Relation to Judaimi and Molianmc- 
danism. The Monad in all Jlclitjiuns. 

There are three religions which teach tlie i)iire unity 
of God, or true monotheism. These three Unitarian re- 
licrions are Judaism, Christianity, and Mohaimnedanism. 
They also all originated in a single race, the Semitic race, 
that which has occupied the central region of the 
world, the centre of three continents. It is the raco 
which tends to a religious unity, as tliat of our Aryan an- 
cestors tended to variety. ^ t • n 

But what is pure monotheism ? It is the worship 01 « 
one alone God, seimrated by tbc vast abyss of tbo 
from all finite beings. It is tbc worsbip of God, n<it W 
the Supremo Being only, not as tl.c 
frods as Jupiter was the president of the d) nasty on 
Cp^s, ni merely the Most High, but . tbo o J Ui 
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Being head of W obstmotion, 
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Only from the Semitic race have arisen the pure mono- 
theistic religious of Judaism, Christianity, and Mohamme- 
danism. Each pf these proclaims one only God, and each 
makes this only God the object of all worship and ser- 
vice:^ Judaism says, “ Hear ! 0 Israel, the Lord our God 
is one Lord!^’ (Deut. vi. 4.) Originally among the Jews, 
God’s name as the "Plural of Majesty” indicated a unity 
formed from variety ; but afterward it became in the word 
Jahveh a unity of substance. "By my name Jehovah I 
was not known to them ” (i. e. to the Patriarchs).* That 
name indicates absolute Being, " I am the I am.” f 
Ancient Gentile monotheism vibrated between a per- 
sonal God, tlie object of worship, w'ho was limited and 
^;^nite, and an infinite absolute Being who was out of sight, 
veil no one had lifted.” The peculiarity of the 
J^saic religion was to make God truly the one alone, and 
^ the same time truly the object of worship. 

In this respect Judaism, Christianity, and Mohamme- 
danism agree, and in this they differ irom all other relig- 
ions. Individual thinkers, like Socmtes, Aeschylus, Cicero, 
haye reached the same conviction ; but these three are 
the only i)opular religions, in wliich God is at once the 
infinite and absolute, and tlie only object of worship. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that these three religions, 
whigji are the only pure monotheistic religions, are at the 
same time the only religions which liave any claim to 
catholicity. Buddhism, though tlie religion of numerous 
nations, seems to be the religion of only one race, namely, 
the Turanic race, or Mongols. The people of India who 
remain Buddhists, the Singalese, or inhabitants of Ceylon, 
belong to the aboriginal Tamul, or Mongol race. With 
tins exception then (which is no exception, as far as we 
know the ethnology of Eastern Asia), the only religions 
vfhich aim at Catholicism are these three, which are also 
only monotheistic religions. Judaism aimed at cath- 
olicity and hoped for it. It had an instinct of uiiiversal- 
ity^ju appeared in its numerous attempts at making 
py^^ytes of other nations. Itjailed of catholicity when 
Infused to accept as its Christ the man who had risen 

* Exodus vi. 2. t Exodus iii. 14. 
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above its national limitations, and who considered Homan 
tax-gatherers and Samaritans as already prepared to enter 
the kingdom of the Messiah. The Jews renuired all 
their converts to become Jews, and in doing this left 
the, catholic ground. Christianity in the mouth of Paul 
who alone fully seized the true idea of his Master, saidi 
Circumcision availeth nothing, nor uncircinncisioii, hut 
a new creature.” In other words, he declared that it was 
not necessary to become a Jew in order to he a Christian. 

• The Jewish mind, so far forth as it was monotheistic, 
aimed at catholicity. The unity of Cod carries with it,- 
logically, the unity of man. From one God as spirit we 
infer one human family. So Paul taught at Athens. 

“ God that made the world and all things therein, '. . . , 
hath made of one blood all races of men to dwell ^ 
all the face of the earth.” 

But the Jews, though catholic as monotheists, and as ‘ 
worshipping a spiritual God, were limited by their ritual 
and their intense national bigotry. Hereditary and an- 
cestral pride separated them, and still separate them, 
from the rest of mankind. “ IFe hum Abraham to out 
Father!' is the talisman wdiich has kept them together, 
but kept them from union with others. 

Christianity and JMohammedaiiism, therefore, remain the. 
only two really catholic religions. Each has overpassed 
all the boundaries of race. Christianity, beginning among 
the Jews, a Semitic people, passed into Euro])c, and has 
become the religion of Greeks, Komans, Kelts, Germans, 
and the Slavic races of liussia, and has not found it im- 
possible to convert the Africans, the Mongols, and tlio 
American Indians. So too the Mohammedan religion, 
also beginning among the Semitic race has become the 
nominal religion of Persia, Turkey, Northern ^ 

Central Asia. Monotl^ism, theretore, 

dency to catholicity. But Islam has 1- 

subjects rather than converts, and so has ai 

success. It has not assimilated its coiiques s. , 

The monotheism of Christianity, as we 
seen, while accepting the absolute 
Infinite Being, so as to displace foreve 
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subordinate gods, yet conceives of him as the present 
inspiration of all his children. It sees him coming down 
to bless them in the sunshine and the shower, as inspir- 
ing every good thought, as a providence guiding all liuinan 
lives. And by tliis view it fulfils botli J udaisin and Mo- 
hammedanism, and takes a long step beyond them both. 

§ 7 . The Fulness of Christianity is derived from the Life 
of Jesus. 

. Christianity has thus shown itself to be a universal 
solvent, capable of receiving into itself the existing truths 
of the ethnic religions, and fulfilling them with something 
higher. Wlieiiever it has come in contact wdth natural 
, aejigion, it has assimilated it and elevated it. This is one 
evidence that it is intended to become the universal re- 
ligion of mankiiKh 

This pleroma, or fulness, integrity, all-sidedness, or by 
• whatever name we call it, is something deeper than 
thought. A system of tliought might bo devised large 
enough to include all the truths in all the religions of the 
world, putting each in its own place in relation to the 
rest. Such a system might show how they all are related 
.to each otlier, and all are in harmony. But this would be 
a philosophy, not a religion. No such philosophy appears 
in the original records of Christianity. The New Testa- 
ment does not present Jesus as a philosopher, nor Paul 
as a metaphysician. There is no systematic teaching in 
the Gospels, nor in the Epistles. Yet we find there, in in- 
cidental utterances, the elements of this many-sided truth, 
in regard to God, man, duty, and immortality. But we 
find it as life, not as thought. It is a fulness of life in 
the soul of Jesus, passing into the souls of his disciples 
apd apostles, and from them in^a continuous stream of 
v'Christian experience, down to the present time. 

^ The word pleroma in the New Testament, 

mean^ that which fills up ; fulness, fulfilling, filling full. 
The'^J^b “ to fulfil ” (wXj^pow) carries the same significance. 
To “ fulfil that which was spoken by the prophets,” means 
to fill it full of meaning and truth. Jesus came, not to 
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destroy the law, hut to fulfil it ; that is, to cany it out 
further. He fulfilled Moses and the proplicts, not hy cfo- • 
ing exactly what they foretold, in their sense, l)ut hy doing 
it in a higher, deeper, and larger sense. He fuliilled their 
tho.ught as the flower fulfils the hud, and as the fruit ful- 
fils the flower. The sense of the fulness of life in Jesus . 
and in the Gospel seems to ha^’e struck the niiiids of the 
early disciples, and powerfully impressed them, licnco 
the frequency with which they use this veih ami noun; 
signifying fulness. Jesus fulfilled the law,’ tlie ])ropliets, 
all righteousness, the Scriptures. lie came in the fulness 
of time. His joy was fulfilled. Taul i)rays that tho 
■ disciples may be filled full of joy, jieiiec, mid liope, with 
the fruits of righteousness, with all knowledge, with the 
spirit of God, and with all the fulness of God. lie teach- 
es that love fnlKls the law, that the f'hnreh is tho fulness 
of Christ, that Christ fills all tilings full onmri.sell and 
tliat iu him dwells all the fukess of the godlieiul hndi y. 

One great distinction between Christianity and all other 
relkioiis is in this plcroina, or fulness ol hie 
possesses, and which; to all '‘If 
life of Jesus. Cliristiamty is oltcii siin to lie 'hh'-n- ted 

It^Uinic religions in it is'^S 

natural. f iVoii. God, and, therefore, 

so far as ethnic religions ,o he 

elations. Moreover, the anpe n^md 

found in all religions; for ni.p j ^ ’ supeiimlnral, 

universal. All great hirth o ^ 
making no part ol the noxi aster, of 

can you explain the work ^ - 1 , 1 ,,^, state of 

the Buddha, of Mf ,l„dr liuio 1 Ml 

society, and the cd«cati<>"“l tpe 

such great impoiidendilo elements in 

age than its result, tl y lor hv Huytliicg outsulo 
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Jesus is as much the representative of human nature as 
he is the manifestation of God. He is the Son of man, 
no less than the Son of God. 

One. ^eat fact which makes a broad distinction be- 
tween other religions and Christianity is that they are 
ethnic and it is catholic. They are the religions of races 
and nations, limited by these lines of demarcation, by 
the bounds which God has beforehand appointed. Chris- 
tianity is* a catholic religion: it is the religion of the 
human race. ’ It overflows all boundaries, recognizes no 
limits, belongs to man as man. And this it does, because 
of the fulness of its life, which it derives from its head 
and fountain, Jesus Christ, in whom dwells the fulness 
both of godhead and of manhood. 

V . It is true that the great missionary work of Christian- 
ity has long been checked. It does not now convert 
whole nations. Heathenism, Mohammedanism, Judaism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, stand beside it unmoved. What 
is the cause of this check ? 

The catholicity of the Gospel was born out of its fluent 
and full life. It was able to convert the Greeks and 
Bomans, and afterward Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Franks, 
Scandinavians, because it came to tliem, not as a creed, 
but as a li fe. But nei ther Kornan Catholics nor Protestants 
have Jiad these large successes since the Middle Ages. 
Instead of a life, Christianity became a cliurch and a 
creed. When this took place, it gradually lost its grand 
missionary power. It no longer preached truth, but 
doctrine ; no longer communicated life, but organized a 
body of proselytes into a rigid church. Party spirit took 
the place of the original missionary spirit. Even the 
majority of the German tribes was converted by Arian 
missionaries, and orthodoxy has not the credit of that 
last grand success of Chiistianity. The conversion of 
seventy millions of Chinese in our own day to the relig- 
ion of the Bible was not the work of Catholic or Prot- 
estaA missionaries, but of the New Testament. The 
Chuifch and the creed are probably the cause qf this fail- 
ure; Christianity has been partially arrested in its nat- 
uril development, first by the Papal Church, and secondly 
by the too rigid creeds of orthodoxy. 
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If the swarming myriads of India and Mongolia are to 
be converted to Christianity, it must he done by return- 
ing .to the original methods. We must begin by recog- 
nizing and accepting the truth they already possess. Wo 
must be willing to learn of them, in order to teach them. 
Comparative Theology will become the science of mis- 
sions if it help to show to Christians the truth and good 
in the creeds outside of Christendom. For to the Churcli 
and to its sects, (^uite as much as to the world, applies the 
saying, “ He that exalteth himself shall be abased, but he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 


§ 8. Christianity as a Edigion of Progress and of Uni- 
versal Unity. 

As lon<y as a tree or an animal lives it continues to 
grow. aS aiTest of growth is the first symptom of tho 
decline of life. Mness of life, therefore, as the essential 
character of Christianity, “ proihicc a oon« de- 
velonment and progi'ess; and this we fiml to it tlie 

ciated. Tlie 2"“ „;d, are arro,sted. They 

Bmhmamsm, of of Jloha Christianity and Chris- 

remam stationary. !,^Lia„ity has dcvoloiied, 

tendom J-eral great theologies, the 

out of Its primitive faith ^ver ^ 

lAedimval Papacy, Irotet . jgiigious, moral, 

advancing into new and larger tonus 
and social activity. . j life in ,Tes«s 

The fact of a fuln^s f ^ X^^rnationandtheTnn- 
took form in the doctrines ^ uniting power of 

ity. The fact of the the atonement, 

this life took form m the doctn 

Both of these But^both of them represent 

form, as church do« But to ^ the 

most essential facts, vve 
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doctrines of incarnation and the Trinity. The truth in 
the atonement is, as the word itself signifies, the at-one- 
making power of the Gospel. The reconciliation of -an- 
tagonist truths and opposing tendencies, which philosophy 
has .always unsuccessfully endeavored to state in theory, 
Christianity accomplishes in practice. Christianity con- 
tinually reproduces from its depths of life a practical faith 
in God, both as law and as love, in man, both as a free 
and yet as a providentially guided being. It gives us 
God as unity and as variety, as tlie substance and as the 
form of the world. It states the reality of evil as forcibly 
as. any system of dualism, and yet produces a practical 
faith in good as being stronger than evil and sure to con- 
■quer it. In social life it reconciles the authority of hu- 
man law with the freedom of individual tliought and 
action. In the best Christian governments, we find all 
the order which a despotism can guarantee, with all the 
freedom to which a dernocmcy can aspire. No such social 
organization is to be found outside of Christendom. How 
can this be, unless it is somehow connected with Chris- 
tianity ? 

The civilization of Christendom consists in a ju’actical 
reconciliation of antagonist tendencies. It is a “ ideroma” 
in social life, a fulness of concord, a harmony of many 
•parts. The harmony is indeed by no means comj)lete, for 
the millennium has not anived. As yet the striking fea- 
ture of Christendom is quantity, power, variety, fulness ; 
not as yet co-operation, harmony, peace, union. Powers 
are first developed, which arc afterward to be liarmonized. 
The sword is not yet beaten into a ploughshare, nor has 
universal peace arrived. Yet such is the inevitable ten- 
dency of things. As knowledge spreads, as wealth in- 
creases, as the moral force of the world is enlarged, law, 
more and more, takes the place of force. Men no longer 
wear swords by their sides to defend themselves from 
attack. If attacked, they call the policeman. Towns are 
no longer fortified with walls, nor are the residences of 
noblemen kept in a state of defence. They are all folded in 
the peaceful arms of national law. So far the atonement 
has prevailed. Only nations stiU continue to fight ; but 
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the time is at hand when international law. the narliaraent 
of the world, the confederation of man. shall tal^th S 
of standing armies and iron-clad navies. ^ 

So, in society, internal warfare must, sooner or later 
conie to an end. Pauperism and crime must be treated 
according to Christian methods. Ciimimils must be re- 
formed, and punisliincnt must be administered in reference 
to that end. Co-operation in labor and trarlc must take 
the place of competition. The ])rinnples by means of 
which tliese vast results will l>e hroiiglit about are alieady 
known ; the remaining dilticiilties arc in tlieir aiijilication. 
Since slavery fell in the United States, one ^reat obstacle 
to the progress of man is removed. T]|(^ next social evils 
in order will be next assailed, and, one by one, will be de- 
stroyed. Chri.stianity is becoming more and more practi- 
cal, and its application to life is constantly growing more 
vigorous and wise. : 


The law of human life is, that tlie development of 
differences must precede their recoiKuliation. Variety 
must precede harmony, analysis must ]nvpai'e the way for 
syntliosis, opposition .must go before union, ('liristiauity, 
as a powerful stimulus apjdied to the liuinaii miiKl, first 
develops all the tendencies of the soul; and afterward, by 
its atoning iiitiuciice on the heart, reconciles tliein. Christ 
is the Prince of Peace. He came to make ]»cace between 
man and God, between man and man, bctw’cen law and 
love, reason and iaith, freedom and order, jirogress and 
conservatism. Hut he first sends the sword, attcn’ward the 
olive-branch. Nevertheless, universal unity is the object 
and end of Christianity. 
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“ his birthplace in India, 148. 

“ his dilTeront names (note), 148. 

“ his fitlier, a pnnee of the solar 
race, 148. 

“ his early tendency to devotion. 
148. 

“ he arrives at Nirvana, 149. 

“ devotes liiinself to teaching, 160. 

“ dies at the age of eighty years, 
I'lO, 

“ period of his de.ath, 1.50. 
Buddhism, Protestantism of the East, 139. 
“ resenihlanee of its rustoms to 
those of the Itomish Church, 
139. 

“ its worship of relics very an- 
cient, 140. 

“ its .singular and beautiful archi- 
tecture, 140. 

“ its shrines for relies, 141. 

** its roek-eut temples and mon- 
asteries, 141. 

“ raniiot have been copied from 
Catholicism, 141. 

“ its interior n>spniblance to Prot- 
estantism, 142. 

“ its n'spcct for human freedom 
and human rights, 14.3. 

“ its belief in the eapieity of tho 
human intellect, 144. 

“ its mona.stic chariu ter, 144. 

“ its expulsion from India, 145. 

“ the religion of the Mongol na- 
tions, 146. 

“ its scriptures and their discov- 
ery, 147. 
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JftWf tejSne'trutis, 166. 

, \taW mpnil commandmeitUi, 

. ** fftLr syatem rational and hu- 

mane, 156. 
their toleration, 157. 

*' their benevolence and hospital- 

ity, 168. 

“ their worship and ritual, 169. 

their doctrines of Karma and 
Nirvana, 161. 

good and evil of their system, 
lo4. 

their doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, 167. 

how far tlieir teaching rescm- 
blcs Christianity, 167 
Bondehesch, opinion of W'lndi'^chmann 
concerning it, lD-1. 

" doctrinal Ky dom of, 195. 
Burlingame, Anson, his mission, 70. 


C. 

Carthaginians, their language a form of 
Hebrew, 400. 

Cathode redgions, three, 18. 

“ “ teach the unity of Qod. 

18. ’ 
“ “ which have fiiled of 

oniversilitv, 19. 

Ceres, Liber, Flora, and I’omoua, rural 
deities, 330. 

Chaldees of Ur, same as modern Curds, 

^5. 

C^ndn^pta, contemporary of Alexan- 

Cherubim, its derivation from the Sphinx, 
262. 

Chinese civilissation, its peculiarities, 32. 

‘I “ proce of Ahia, 32. 

“ its antiquitv, 33. 

“ its gi’ote.squo charac- 

t<>r, 36. 

Chinese empire, Its size, 33. 

“ history rommenees, 34. 

I* language, 34. 

wall and canals 34. 

“ artesian wells, 34 
“ inoculation, bronze monev, mari- 
ner’s compass, gimpqwder, 3>. 

“ art of printing, and libraries, 
85. 

people possess freedom (note), 37. 
government based on education. 
88. ’ 
monarchy a familv, 38. 
government a literary aristocracy, 
38. 

civil-service examinations, 39. 
public boards and their duties. 
42. 


Chin^ vlceroya. or governors of pror- 
ihCe8,42. 

“ ag^Ulture carried to perfection, 

“ “ Kings,” or sacred books, 47. 

“ philosophy in iw kter develop- 
inents,L2 

” doctrine of the grand extreme, 52. 

“ doctrine of Yang and Yin, or the . 

. ^itive and negative eascnces, 

“ doctrine of holy men , 63. 

“ people, their amiable character. 

59. ’ 

“ “ de.scribed by Lieutenant ' 

Forbes, 69. 

“ “ dchcribcd by Du Ilalde, 

60. ' 

“ “ described by Meadows, 

60. ’ 
y _ “ treatment of woman, 61. 

Christian apologists, their errors, 4. 

“ “ have regarded mo.st 

religious as liumani 
inventions, 4. 

“ “ have considered them 

as debasing super- 
stitions, 4. 

Christianity adapted to tuo Northern 
races, 395. 

** a pleroma, or fulness of life. 

492. ’ 

“ an inclusive system, not cx- 
clu,sivc, 493. 

** summary of its relation to 

. otlier rc.iiiions, 494 

“ a ndigion of progress, 607. 

“ a n'hgion of universal unity, 

508. 

“ ha.s the power of continued 
progre'i'-, 29. 

“ meets, the pocitive and nega- 

tive side of Brahmanism, 

24. ’ 

“ “ of Buddhism, 25. 

** “ of Confiirius, 26. 

“ “ of Zoroftster, 26. 

IJ “ of Kg\ pt 27 . 

“ of Grw'ce, 27. 

Cicero, his work “ De Natura Deorum,” 
341. 

“ on the ppeeeh of rflpsnr,3i2. 
rimimei«ion. its origin and extent, 251. 
Cleanthes, the Stole, his hvmn, 285. 
Comparative .« 


Philology, 
86 . 


its discoveries, 


Theology either analytical or 
synthetical, 2. 

“ its relation to Com- 

panitive Geogra* 
phv,2. 

** its relation to hu- 

man progress, ‘2. 

“ must* do justice to 

all religions, 8. 
is still in its infim* 
cy,3. 
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ComparatiTe Th^logy is a Bcicnce, 3. 

will furnidh new 
evidence to the 
truth of Chria- 
* u .. tianity,13, 

Vrill show Chris- 
tianity to be a 
, catholic religion, 

' adapted to all 

races, 15. 

will show Christian- 
ity to be all-sided, 

“ “ will show Chris- 

tianity capable of 
progress, 29. 

• in Its iwobablo re- 

sults, 30 

Confucius, his birth and ance-'tora, 44, 45. 

“ h].s inlluetice, 44, io. * 
events of his lite, 45, 46. 
edits thj sacred books, or Kings 
47. ’ 

his own writings, 47. 
his Tablc-Taik, extracts from. 

48, 49 * 

had a large organ of venera- 
tion, 50. 

had great energy and persisten- 
cy, 51. 

hia book.s distributed by tract 
frooieties, 51. 

one tliou.sand six hundral rtnd 
sixty temples erected to hi.s 
memory, .51. 

defects in liis doctrine, 68. 
his system compared with 
Christianity, 69. 
good iiiliucrice of his tc.acliings, 
58. 

Conver.sion of the German races to Chris- 
tianity, 890 

Cudw'orth ami the Platonists have defended 
the tirc4k philosophers, 5. 


D. 

David, his life and epoch in human his- 
tory, 422. 

“ his gn'Ht military succc.s«cs, 422. 

' “ his prudence and sagiicity in af- 

fairs, 423. 

“ a man of genius, poet, musician, 
42.5. 

“ Book of Psalms a record of his life, 
426. 

“ hi.s Paalms often ri-’c to the level of 
Christianity, 426 

Decay of the Roman religion, 3.39. I 

Denmark and Norway converted to Chris- 1 
tianity, 892. 

Devil, the, in Old and New Testament, 
498. 

Divination, Cicero speaks concerning, 339- 
841. ’ . . 

Doctrinal influence of the Egyptian relig- ^ 
ion on Chri-tianity, 263. i 

Downfall of German heathenism, 391. > 
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Drul^and Scalds, 856. 

Knnil’ wiigions, 496. 

Duperron, AnquetU, his jeal for getenco, 
It „ 178. 

disrovers the Aveafa 
in India, 119. 


Eddas, the, rhief source of our knowledge 
of the early 8eandiniivi;in'. 303, 
older, or iwlie, deu’iibed , M. 
its author, Sacniuiid, ,3‘i4. 
prose, hy Suorro !?turti'hon, 309. 

‘ ‘ its contents, 369 

‘‘ its account of rjcation, 370. 
its mroiint of the gods imd 
giants, 371. 

“ story of Italdur, .372. 

“ “ adveiifmes of Tlinr,874. 

“ conMiniuiatiori of all things, 

Egyptian chronology, its uneortainty, 231. 
“ “ Opinions of Bgyptol- 

oghfs couternlng, 

131,2,32. 

“ “ point, of contact 

\vith that of tho 
Ilehiens, 233. 

“ oiviliz.Ttir>n, its i xtent, 209. 

“ aieliifettme, its cliaructuristics, 

209 

“ kiioHledge of arts, 210. 

“ Ime for n tiKiiig molds, 210. 

“ 1 ) nnil p.;iiitiiig- in tombs, 210. 

“ {.pliinxes Uim (Uered by Muiiette, 

213 

“ mun'iiik"*, their anatomy, 237. 

“ religion, its iiillnence on Juda^ 

{‘111,250. 

“ “ its influcnre on Chris- 

fianitv, 25.3. 

“ “ its tinnls, 254. 

Egyptians, ancient, their grout mterest in 
icligion,214 

«• “ their gods on the oldest 

monuments, 216. 

« «' lived in order to wor- 

ship, 215. 

«« “ nuniher of their festi- 

vals, 216. 

** '• their pric.sts. 217. 

ic •» their doctrii e of im- 

n’ortality, 218. 

II « their ritual of the dead, 

219 

n «« their furiTal ceremo- 

nies. 220. 

II « their don c-tic and 80 - 

cl'il virtues, 221. 

Cl “ spcciii eri of their 

hymns, 222, 228. 



mm or stoteots;. 
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vonhip, 

thtdr 4)6ndeney, . to na- 
, tdro-worahip 229. 
their origiD, 230 >286. 
hit Tiew'-of 343. 

^heliered libISp, hut not in re- 

id^ of Brahnuninn, 21. 

“ “ of Buddhism, 21, 

“ , “ of Confuciue, 22. 

“ " of Zoroaster, 22. 

“ of Egypt, 28. 

‘f. “ of Greece, 24. 

BUmio reltgions, defined, 15. 

“ most religions are such, 

15. 

*• “ related to ethnology, 15. 

“ , limited to races, 17. 
Euripides, his tragedy anti-religious, 285. 


Eaitniis, aorOld Italian god, 30. 

Benrir, the wolf, how ho .ras fastened, 

882 . 

Feudal system, its essential character, .391. 
Flamens, priests of particular deities, 336. 
Fontus, god of fountains, 328. 

Frey, and his daughter Freyja, 379. 

0 - 

Caiger, Swedish history quoted, 357. 

< nius, a Roman god, 329 
German races essentiallv Protestant, .395. 
Qttman tribes converted by Arian mission- 
aries, 606. 

Gods of Egypt, the three orders of, Z39 
' « n M names of the first order, 

2dd. 

•* “ “ character of th< first order, 

240. 

•* « « significant of the divine 

unity, 242. 

** “ “ second order of, their hu- 

man qualities, 243 

“ “ “ third order of, the Osiris 

group, 242. 

“ “ Greece, before Ilomer, 270. 

“ “ ” oldest were the Uranid-s, 

270. 

** ** “ second race of, the Titans, 

271. 

II ii> II third race of, the Olym- 

pians, 271. 

'* “ “ tho oldest we, :od.s of the 

elements, ITi . 


Gods of Greece worshipped by the Dori- 
ans, were Apollo and 
' Artemis, 274. 

M I* local distribution of, 275. 

“ ** “ first symbolical, afterwa/d 

personal, 276. 

“ ** “ in Hesiod and Homer, 277. 

<• ** ** poetic characU'r ot, 21i9. 

I* ** in Ilomer very human . 

beings, 280. 

II * II i< as described by tho lyric 

poets, 283. 

« *1 “ as described by tho trage- 

dians, 284. 

“ “ “ as unfolded by the artists, 

286. 

II II II ^ eeen in tlie works of. 

Phidias, 287. 

11 *1 “as described by tho phi- 

losophers, 291. 

“ “ “ how related to Christian- 

ity, 310. 

Gods of tho Vedas are the evil spirits of the 
Ave.'.ta, 202. 

Greece, its physical geography, 259. 

“ its mountains, climate, and soil, 

260. 

“ its language akin to Sanskrit, 261. 

** its jKjople an Aryan race, 262. 

“ fii>t inhabited by tho Pelasgians, 
262. 

“ afterward received tho Dorians, 

264 

“ influenced powerfully by Egypt,* 
2fi5. 

Greek mysteries, derived fVom Asia and 
Egypt, 302. 

“ “ gods of belong to the 

underworld, 302. 

“ “ alien to tlic Greek 

mind, 303 

“ “ Eleusinian, in honor of 

Ceres, 806. 

“ “ in honor of' Bacchus, 

derived from India, 
305. 

“ “ Orphic, and their doc- 

trines, 306 

“ religion, an essentially human ewg* 
ion, 266. 

“ “ its gods, men and women, 

267 

“ “ has no founder or restorer 

or priesthood, 267. 

“ “ its gods evolvt«l, not 

emanations, 268. 

“ “ its freedom and hilarity, 

269. 

“ “ as viewed by Paul, 808. 

“ “ as regJiTded by tlie early 

Christian fathers, 312. 

“ “ and phiio nphv, a prep- 

aration for Christianity, 
313 

** worship, sacrifices, prayers, and fas- 
tivals, 29? 

I* “ in early times, 298- 

*1 “ bad numerous festivolSi 

299 . 
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Greek worship, connected with auanin and 

oracles, 3l)0. 

Gylfi, deluding of, in the Bdda, 869 


Haruapices, derived from Etruria, 333. 
Havaikial, or proverbs of the Scandinavians 
3G6. 

Heathen religions must contain more truth ' 
than error, 6. 

** “ cannot have been hu- 

“ “ man inventions, 6. 

“ “ must contiiin some reve- 

lation from God, 8. 

“ “ how viewed by Christ 

“ and his apostles, 9. 

“ “ how treated by Paul at 

Athens, 10. 

“ how re^rdod by the 
early apologists, 12. 
Ilcimdall, warder of the gods, 

Herder, his description of David, 425. 
Hesiod, his account of the three groups of 
gods, 270. 

Hindoo Epics, Ramayana and Mahabha- 
rata, 128 

“ “ they refer to the time succeeding 
tlie Vedki age, 128. 

“ “ comiioscd before the time of 
lluddhi^im, 129 

Hindoos, antagonisms of their character, 
8‘^. 

“ acute in speculations, but super- 
stitious, 82 

“ unite luxury and asceticism , 82, 

“ tend to ideali.'<in and religious 
spiritualism, 8.3 

“ their doctrine of Maya, 84. 
Hindoo year, calendar of, 132 

“ “ begins in April, a sacred 

month, 132. 

Holy of Holies, in the Egyptian and Jew- 
ish temples, 252. 

Homer, his description of the god.s, 280. 
Ilorace, his view of n’ligion ,310. 

Hyksds, constitute the middle monarchy, 

“ expelled from Eg^p^ alter five 

hundred j ears. 233 

' “ Hebrews in Bg'pt during their 

ascendeney, 231, 235 
“ or Shepherd Kings in Egypt. ^3- 

<1 _ □ I*;- fm.n Asltl. 2.32 


Injustice done to ethitte4»j 
Inspiration, its d, ^ . if 

laculty,4a9. . " 

iBls and Osiris, ^ ‘ ■'■■5 

■m. grt;, 


sr to have sa Id 


Janus, the^M u B'-tiisr i , 

“ presided OT^fcginui.ij„\?iiu‘ uid- 

“ invoked b^n Other 322 

“ bis templtj^ in elocud ia 

“ believed bjpiietttM' to have sA In 
dian ori|riK 322 . 

“ has his ch»f lUiirt'hi .Ifiin;iar>% .’ISS. 

" a Kabine wnd ott Mount JAuicuiam, 
323 ^ ■ 

Jews, a Semitic 89:* 

Job, its grandcuf of thiaight oad expres- 
sion, 438. ' 'V # 

Jones, Sir Williiia), Ills life ant wiwlpi, 78 
“ “ ppogress idaice QB t|Ara, 

.90 

Judaism, a pn jOtatiOn for ^'iwfetiaaity, 
444 ^ 

‘ ‘ morn shewic aOer 1 1 ** captivity,. 
444. 

“ infliii'Dced by Creel, philosophy, 

444,. 

“ its p'vjces* of d.>\elopnu-nt, 445. 

“ at first diiKIlike 'Ad narrow, 

440. • 

« thcicedof CliivHjnil.v, 4}>'- 

Juno, queen of heaven. .’Uid fcnialc Jopi' 
ter, 324 
of 

“ her cliief b.if't the M.itwmalla iiigf 
March, 321 ' ' 

" her niopth of June ifivontlle flif,' 
weiiliX'k, fMf).4 

Jupiter, den rd his uame 0 o. the 
skrlt, .324. 

“ h.ad 1 1'lnv teipi'l-'i n .■.‘•'i"', 

“ god f tlic w< Jh'-. vtJ 01' 

ht.'itmug,8'M. , 


a .Semitic people from fV^ia, 
rnnnnerfid Lower Eirvpt B. C. 2uW| 


“ conquered Lower Egypt b. c. 

238 

Hyndla, song of, extracts from, ooG. 


“ King.s,” ChM.s»«fAames jn t .lumis’., 17 

“ t«:.-h Sr'^'rjJtriU'l C'l !,f)< 

rct'tblWwdbi C 'it'.', ' . 


Icelanders converted to Christianity , 394. 
Inrarnation , the flindamental doctrine of 
Ohristhinlty, 28. 

India, alway.i a land of mystery, 81. 

“ overrun by conquerors, Si. i 

Infinite and finite elements in Bi-ahmanism 
and Christianity, 137. 


fjingnagcof 

Lao-t«c, foil fr'f' ' 

» cal’ , ; 
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I in. 248. 


atoofimenii, 



imp}2 tanci^l^ 
accovttt of u 
|ecr|iUoilD 



'orshlp at Rome, 

lient law quoted, 

|tten,100. 
ton, 101. 

fahiiiann, 108. 

Jo Gayatri, 104. 

wxouQc OT W!l^ice-lorn man, 105. 
'3. ' 4¥cr pWoUpfJicetic duties, 106. 

pr descrilx'd, 108. 

^ Iltiea do.-cril»ed, 109. 
B Ja (V of facies do^oribed , 110 
petMMi.ce oxpiation described, 
llu ’ 

“ respo< t for c..'»a enjoined ,111. 

“ transmigration and final beatitude, 

kfaritime character of the Scandinavians, 

8G1. ’ 

Blars, originally an agricultural god, 33... 
llateriali'm in C!lri^tian doctrines, derived 
from Egypt, 256 

Mater Matuta, Latin goddess of the dawn 
(note), 326, ^7- 

Melohi'iedek, king of justice and king of 
peace, 407. 

Minerva, her name derived from an Etrus- 
can word, 325. 

“ gndde.sa of niontil activity, 326. 

one of the three deities of the 
“ ca.iitol, 326. 

Missinnaiw work of Christianity, why 
checked, 606. 

Monliite inscription in the Hebrew dialect. 

400. ’ 

Mohammed, irront works concerning, 448. 
“ lives of, by Muir, Sprenger, 
Weil, and others, 449 
“ cssa\s on his life by ilaliador, 

460. 

prophecies o^ in the Old Tes- 
tament, 461. 

“ lived a private life for forty 
“ years, 464 
“ his early reli^ous tendencies, 

454 

“ his inspirations, 464. 

“ his biography in the Koran, 

466. 

“ his mother’s death, 466. 

his first converts, 467. 

** protected by his tribe, 458. 

“ his temporary relapse, 460. 

“ and his followers persecuted. 

461. 

** his flr^t teaching a modified 

Judaism, 46^ | 


Mohammed, Ws departure to Medina with 
,, his followers, 464. 

** 'y’ change in his ctuiracter af- 

ter the Hegira, 466, 

** in his last ten j ears a politi- 
cal leader, 4(57. 

* Goethe’s view of his charac- 

ter, 468. 

* his cruel treatment of thS 

Jews, 469 

‘ his numerous wives, 470. 

“ his death and clianieter, 471, 

Mohammedanism, its special interest, 448. 

** its essential doctrine the 

absolute unity of God, 
472 ’ 

‘ its foachiiig concerning 

tlic Ihble and Korun, 
472 ' 

“ does not recognize human 

brotherhood, 473. 

“ among the Turks, its 

character, 473. 

” promotes religious feel- 

ing 474 

inspires courage and res- 
ignation, 474 . 

” in Palestine, described by 

Mi'.s Rogers, 475, 

“ in (Vn trill Arabia, de- 

scribed by Mr. Pal- 
grave, 478. 

” in Central A-'ia, describejJ. 

b> M. Viinibi‘ry,477. 

“ In I’erria, do^criliod by 

• Count Qubineaii, 477. 

“ in Kgipt, dofcribcd by 

Mr l.ane, 477 

“ In Turkey, tie eiibed by 

Mr MucFarluue, 478, 
484. 

** in Northern Afric.a, de- 

seribed by I’arth and 
Plerzey, 477, 485. 

“ its eharat ter given by M. 

lii'nan, 485 

“ its monotheism lower 

tluin that of Judaism 
and Ohrictianity, 481. 

“ does not convert the 

Ar 3 au race.s, 600. 

” pure from Poll theism. 

602. 

•• has a tendency to catho- 

licity, 603. 

** a relap-e to a lower 

stand-point, 483. 

“ summary of its good and 

evil Influence, 484, 
Monotheism (or Dualism), the doctrine of 
the Avesta, 208. 

Montesquieu quoted, 367 
Moses, his historic ebaraeter, 409. 

described by Strabo (note), 410. 
bis natural genius and tempera- 
ment, 411. * 

his severity and tenderness, 412. 
his sense of justice embodied in 
law, 412. 
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Mo’jos, his object to teach the holiness of 
Go 1,413. 

“ d'*tic »s of uis character, 413. 

“ th iiMcter of hu inonothewm, 414. 
his inoiiotheiain deiicrlbed by ISUn- 
ley (note), 414. 

“ his siutiiropoiiiorphic view of God, 
415 

y his acquiintance with Egyptian 

le-inii ig. 4l(i. 

“ nature of l»is iii'piration, 417. 

“ political fn‘(*(lom ^ccured to the 

•le.v.s by his law, 418 
“ object of bis ceremonial law, 420. 

Mytholog/ of Sc.uuliii'ivia and that of 
Zoroxater compared, 384. 


N. 

Names of our week-days Scandinavian, 

358. 

Ncptuims, origin of the name, 328 
Nestorian in-cripfion in 01iiii.i, 71 -76. 
Njord, ruler of t lo winds, 378. 

Northern and Soutliern Europe compared, 

359. 

Nortiiinen in Franco, Spain, Italy, and 
Greece, 3S9 

Number of Christians in the world, 146 
“ of Uudd.ii'.ts ill the world, 116. 

“ of .lews in the world, 146. 

^ • “ of .Mohanunodaiw in the world, 
141. 

“ of Hnlimana, 146. 

Nyaya, sjstwu of pliilosophy, assumes 
three principles. 122 
“ system of philo-opay, described 
by fiauerje. 1 , 123. 


Odin, or All-fithcr, eldest of tlic_/E»lr,377. 
“ corn*'poiiJs to Onnazd, 385 
“ his fostiv il in t le spnng, 333. 

Ops, goddess of tlio harvuist, 330. 


P. 

Fale.s, a rural god. 330. 

Palestine, or the land of the Philistines, 
337 

‘‘ re-eiubles Greece and Switzer- 

lanl,3.)7. 

“ its mountiinous character, 397. 

“ a siirill country, 398. 

“ its mountains and valleys, 399. 

Palgrave, note giving an extract from his 
book, 48 ). 

Papacy, nieJimval, good done by it, 3)0. 

“ “ a reproduction of the 

* Roman state religion, 
350. 

Pars! religion, its influence on Judaism, 
205. 


Parsi religion, its inflluence on Ch’ s. 
tiauity, 204 

“ “ teacues 1 a kingdom ( 

heaven, 207. 

** Btiil continues In Persia 
and India, 208. 

Parthenon, the, teuiplo of Mnierva, do* 
scribed, 290. 

Penates, gods of home, 328, 

Persepolis, ruins of t.i^ palace of Xerxw 
at, 170. ' 

“ In criptions Of Darius and Xer- 
xe.s at, 1(2, 

“ tombs of tn^ kings of Persia 
at, 1J4 

Pharisees, Saddutoes, and Essenes, 444. 
Phidlis, hij ^tatue of Jupiter described. 
288 . ’ 
Philistines, probably Pelasgl from Crete, 
421. 

Phiiomphy, early Greek, 291. 

“ Greek, in A-ia Minor, 291. 

“ “ in Italy, 232 

Phoenicians, their laugu.ige a lorin of He- 
brew, 400 

Plato harmonizes realism and idealism, 
2J3 

“ bis piilomphy completes that of 

SociMte-, 234 

“ bis met ml tnat of transcendental* 
ism, 231 

“ his idea of God pure and high, 
235 

“ Clm tian element In, 295. 

Pliny, the ei Icr, hi ; view of religion, 315. 
Prc'Ciit work, an evsiv, or attempt, 1, 

“ “ coiiipiri on ol religions its 

okyet, 1 

Prophecy, a moJiiicaUon of inspiration, 
438 

Prophets of the Oil Testament, men of 
aotmii, 440. 

“ poliUciaus ,iiid constitutiQiial 

1 1'Wjer-., 440 

** preferred the moral law to 

coreiiiom il, 441 

“ described by Dean Stanley, 

411. 

“ their in.'piration came 

through a common human 
faculty , 4 12. 

“ their ])n'dic'K)M8 not always 

nulized, 413. 

“ their toresjglit of Christianity, 

443. 

“ developed Judaism to its high- 

e.st point, 413 

Proverbs, Rook of, in Mie E Ida, 331 
Pontilf’, t.ieir authority, 33). , 

Podtivisin, its law of progress examined, 
489. 

Puranas, the, much rcati by the common 
pi'ople, 13iJ. 

« devoted to tae worship of Yischnu, 

130 ,01 

“ extol the power of penances, 131, 
“ iderw those of the epics 1.32. 

“ their piilo>op’iy that of tue 
S-nkhya, 132. 
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'Natases IT. ft poWerftil king b. c. 1^, 233. 
Buppo^' to be the Bftme ae iSesosi 
trie, 234. • 

** birth of Moses daring hiiteijsn , 83$.^ 

Becognitien of (iod in nature, l^t eie-" 
ment of Egyptian religion, W. 

Beiftl4«a of the,i(nilgion of io 

.<^hoTe!lM,201.i 

Besuifti^f the surrey of ten religions, 489. 

. “ 'in regard ito their resemblance and 
^ ' di^renije,'490. 

Bniiiteidaoee^ot jApinan Catholic cere- 
tophtes to tbosft.^ wgan Rome, 850. 
jBKi^.ftUendar{jieseribed, 882. 
Itoinain’GathoUo 4 huroh, .teaches an exclu- 
sive epiritual- 
isui, 148. 

“ “ , . f ** is eminently a 

sacriflcial sys- 
tem, 148 

“ “ ** its moua'.tic sys- 

tem an in- 
cluded Protes- 
tantism, 145. 

Roman deities adopted from Greece, 32t>. 

“ “ manufactured by the pon- 

tilfs 32rt. 

«» « ropivsentiug the powers of 

nature, 3217. 

“ “ representing human rela- 

tiou.s, 323. 

“ “ prediling over rural occupa- 

tions, ^30. 

“ " derived from the Etruscams, 

827. 

“ empire gave to Christianity its out- 
ward form (note), 3.50 
** “ unitc<l the wverai states 

of Europe , 350. 

“ law, its influence on Western the- 
ology, 3)1 

“ legal notions transferred to theolo- 
• gy, 352. 

“ mind, wanting in spontaneity, 316. 

“ “ serious, pnu'tieiil, hard, 316. 

“ religion, aucstahlished church, 3 17. 

“ “ n'garded chielly external 

conduct, 317. 

“ tolervnt of fpie-stions of 
opinion, 317. 

“ “ not a uien> copy from 

Greece, 318. 

“ “ described by Ilegel, 318. 

; “ ** de«cribed by Cicero, 317- 

810. 

“ “ described by Mommsen, 

819. 

” “ a polytheism, with mo- 

notheism behind it, 

820. 

“ “ deified all events, 321. 

Rtanans, u a race, whence derived, 319. 

“ “ belong to the Aryan 

femlly, 319/ 

“ composed of Latins, Sar 

bines, and Etruscans, 


I Romans, as a race, related to the Pelasgi 

' and Celts, 820. 

*♦ .ttmir oldest deities, Latin, Sa- 
bine, and Etruscan, 320 

Roman sepulchral mouumeuts, tueir tone, 

346. . V , 

•Roman thought and Roman religion op- 
posed, <^2. 

Roman worship, very elaborate and\mi-, 
nute, 331. 

“ “ fullof tc8tiviils,331. 

“ “ distinguished between 

things sacred aud pro- 
fane, 331 

“ ** a yoke oil the public life 

of the Koiiiaus. 3^11. 

** “ directed by the College of 

Poatills, 3.14 

“ “ chief .seat m tiie Via Sacra, 

335. 

“ “ governed by etiquette, 

335. 

** “ originally free from idola- 

try , 336. 

“ “ acted like a charm, 840. 

Rome, ancient, its leg.u5y to Curistiaulty, 

a)3. 

Runes, Odin’s song of, in the Edda, 33S. 


Salii, ancient priests of Mars, 336. 

Sinkhya pailo.sopUy, 114. ‘ •* 

“ ‘‘ founded on two prin- 

. ciples, 120. 

“ “ considered atheistic, 

120. 

“ “ the basis of Buddh- 

i.sm , 121 

“ “ a very ancient sys- 

tem , 122. 

S.aturniis, Saturn, god of planting, 330. 
Scandinavia, consisting of wlmt regions, 

a58. 

'* surrounded by the sea, .358. 

“ its adaptation to the Teuton- 
ic rai'c, 359 

” formerly inhabited by the 

Cimbri, 360. 

“ the home of the Northmen, 

,361. 

Scandinavian religion, a system of dual- 
ism, 312. 

“ war its essential 

idea, 362. 

" Its virtues, truth, 

justice, courage 

Scandinavians, their early history, 37x5. 

“ described by Ciesar, 355. 

descrilK'd by Tacitus, 866. 

“ a branch of the groat Ger- 

man family, 357 

** their language, the Norse 

and its derivatives, 357 
” our inheritance from, .358 

" their manners and iustitu- 

tious^ 387. 
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Scandinavians , their respect for women, 
^8 * 
‘‘ thtsir Scalds, or bards, 388. 

“ their utaritime expeditions, 

. 389. 

Sea-Kings of Norway, their discoveri^, 
301. 

Seat of the Scandinavian race, 355. 

• Secibey, the evil in Egypiian religion, 257. 
Semitic races, their cxiiiraeter and e.xploits, 

399. 

“ “ great navigators and discov- 

erers ^ 399. 

“ ** identity of their languages, 

400. 

“ ** nations of which they con- 

. sist, 399. 

“ " tlu'ir religion and gods, 401. 

“ ‘‘ tlieir tendency to uiouothe- 

ism, 402. 

Seneca, his view of religion, 343, 344. 
Serapis, the same as O.-iris-Apis, 257. 

Sibi lime bfioks, derived from Oretre, 3.36. 
Sicuh, .supposed to be Kelts (not<i), 320. 
Silvanus, god of the woods, 330. 

Siva, does not appear in tlie Vedas, 125. 

“ wor'liipiK'd witli Bn^hma and Vusch- 
iiu at tii(‘ pivsent time, 127. 

“ worsliippcd m the Ihiranas, 132. 

“ girLs worship him with flowers, 132. 

“ his wife Boorga, festival of, 134 
“ men swing on hooks in honor of 
133. 

ooloraoii, and the «'lap«c of .Tudai.sm, 428. 
“ a Kw intt‘re«tlng character than 
Davul, 429. 

“ hi.s uns( rupulous policy, 429 

the .splendor and power of his 
reign, 430. 

“ his ailiam es with I'lgvpt, rhoeiii- 
f ia, and Anibia, 311 
“ his temple described, 432. 

“ hi.s Book of Proverbs and its 
character. 433. 

“ aceoiint of liis last da\s, 431 
“ hi.s scepticism described m £c- 

cle'ia>tes, 435. 

' Socrates, hi.s character and work, 293. 

S<d, the sun, a S.ibine deity, 327- 
Soma plant of t'.ie V«*da, the ILu>ma,202. 
SopluH’les, the most devout of the Greek 
tr.igediaus, 284 

Spiritiiiilism, in Brahmanism and Chris- 
tianity, 13i>. 

Stoics, as described by Zeller, 296. 


Tac-Pings (or Ti-Pings), their prayers, 65. 

‘ “ their public relig- 

ious exercises, 

their moral re- 
forms, 68. 

“ put down by Brit- 
» ish iutervOn- 

tion,68. 

worshipped oflo 
God, and be- 
lieved in JesUs, 
69 

Talmud, the, extracts from, 445. 
Xuo-te-king, its doctrines deserihcd, 54. 

‘ * resembles the system of Hegel , 
54 

“ its doctrine of opposites, 55. 

** its resemblance to Buddhism, 

65. ’ 

“ its tendency to magic, 66. 

Tc’lus, the earth, a Homan god, 330. 
TemiK'states, the tempests, worshipped at 
Koine, 327. 

Termlniis, an old Italian god, 330. 

Three cla-'ses ot Koman gods, 325. 
Tiberiiius, or father 'Jiber, a Koman god, 
328. 

Things, or popular assemblies of the Scan- 
dinavians, 358 

Thor, hl^ character and prowess, 377. 

“ his famous mallet, 318 
“ hi.s journey to .Jotunliciin, 374. 

“ his tight with the AhJgard serpent, 
3(6. ^ 

Tri.ad, the Hindoo, its origin, 124. ^ 

“ “ compaied with other 

Tii'id.s, 124. 

Tiinity, Christian, derived from Egypt, 
255. 

Tiinity, the, its nicauiug in Christianity, 
500. 


Truths and errors of the different .S 3 ’stem 8 , 
21 . 


T^r, the Scanilinavian war god, 379. 
how he lost hib hand, 380, 383. 


U. 

Ulphilas, the Ari.an, first Christian teacher 
of the Germans, 390. 

“ his translation ot tlic Bible into 
Gothic tongue, 390. 


T. 


Tacitufl, the spirit of his writings, 346. 
Tao-Ping (or Ti-Ping) insurn*otioii, its ori- 
gin, 62 

“ “ its leader the heavenly 

' prince, 62. 

“ « essentially a religious 

movement, 04. 

“ ** based uu the Bible, 65. 


Vedanta philosophy assumes a single prin- 
ciple, 116. 

« “ knows no substance 

but God, 119 

“ “ described by Cliundor 

Dutt 118 

“ “ souls absorbed in Ood, 

119. 

Vedas, the, when written, 89 -99, 

“ “ their chief gods, 89 99. 

X X traces of monotheism in, 90. 
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VedM, the, eome hymn® given , 91, 92, 93, 95. 
Vedic liteiuture, divided into four periodd. 

contains Chhandas, Man- 
tras, Brahmans, Upan- 
ishads, Sutras, and 
Ved.ugas 96. 

* at first not^tmamitted to 
writing, 97.* f., . r' 
Venus, an 'early Latin or Sablfli||tgQddeu, 
325. ' * 

Vertumnus, god of gardens, 830. 

Vesta, godJe-ss of the hearth, 828. 

Vestal Virgln.s. their d|(tie.s, . 

Visohnu, uientiouwl tn the lUg-Veda as 
Sun-Ctod) 125. 

'* hia Avatars, 126. . 

one of the Triad, 126. 

“ iuoaruate a.a J uggemaut, 133. 

^ “ Worshipped aa Krishna, 131, 135. 

^ worshipped in the I*urana.s, 132. 

V^pa, or Hisdom of Vala, extracts from, 

Vulcanus, an Italian deity, 328. 


Wahhabee, revival in Arabia, described by 
Palgrave, 478. 

WMtog ring, in Egypt and Christendom, 


Welckcr, his opinion of the substance ol 
Greek religion, 286. 

^33^ Scandinavian religion (note), 
Worship of the Scandinavians, 385. . 


^na Avcsca, a collection of hvmns, prayers, 
and thanksgivings, 187. 
extracts from the (hitlms, 188. 
extract from the Khordah 
Avesta,lSy. 

“ hymn to the star Ti.str> a, IOOl 
hymn to Mitlira, lyo. 

“ a confcsi-ion of Mil, 191. 
Zoroaster, mentioned by Pinto, Diodorus, 
and other (■Ias^ic writers, 175. 
* acoount of him by Herodotus, 
175. 

“ acrount of him by Plutarch, 


inquiry m to his epoch, 180. 
resided in Bactria, 181. 
spirit of his religion, 182. 
he continually apjiears in the 
Avusta, P'S. 

opprt‘8sed with the sight of evil, 


TEE END. 
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